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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH 



OF 



RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 



BY LEIGH HUNT. 



RICHAED BRINSLEY BUTLER SHERIDAN (for so he was christened, after 
Brinsley Butler, second Earl of Lanesborough, though he dropped the latter name 
in his signature) was bom iu Dorset Street, Dublin, in the month of September 1751. 
He was the son of Thomas Sheridan, actor and elocutionist, and grandson of Dr. Sheridan, 
a celebrated schoolmaster, the friend of Swift. His mother was Frances Chamberlaine, 
authoress of " Nourjahad " and " Sidney Biddulph." He went to school, first in 
Dublin, and afterwards at Harrow ; and was so careless at both places, and axjquired 
so little, that his Irish schoolmaster pronounced him " an impenetrable dunce," and 
the masters at Harrow, though they discerned his capacity, could do nothing mth it, 
either by severity or indulgence. When he left Harrow, he could not spell ; and he 
seems to have pronounced as badly, if we are to judge from his writing think for thing; 
but his aristocratic schooKellows surpassed him in vulgarity of mind, for they taunted 
him with being the son of a player. 

On leaving school, he did not go to the university, probably because his father was 
poor ; yet, in spite of his inaptitude for being taught, which continued the same at 
home, his inclination to letters was so great, that he and a schoolfellow (Halhed 
whose vivacity afterwards made so strange an end in the dull mysticism of Brothers) 
had already entered into a sort of partnership of vdt and versification, which they now 
proposed to turn to account with the booksellers. The only project, however, which 
they completed, was the translation of a book not worth the trouble, the " Episties.of 
Aristsenetus." 

Sheridan had already got a habit of delay, which spoiled all the projects, both of 
himself and his friends. Yet he now showed what a curious start he could get of 
them, by turning out to be the accepted lover of a yoimg lady, of whom his own 
brother and his friend Halhed were both enamoured, and in whose heart, though they 
both confided to him their passion, they did not know he took any interest. The 
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lady was Miss Linley the singer, a beauty then only sixteen, with whom all the world 
were in love. Sheridan ran away with her to a secret marriage in France, where her 
friends thought she had gone to evade all her lovers. He then fought a duel on 
her account with a married scoundrelf who had worried and defamed her ; and, 
finally, on her return to England, and by extorted permission of her father, repeated 
the nuptial ceremony by license in the year 1773. It is said, that while she was 
residing with her angry friends during the interval of the two weddings, and pursuing 
her professional avocations, he more than once disguised himself as a hackney-coachman, 
and drove her home from the oratorios at Covent Garden. 

During the early period of his marriage, Sheridan lived upon part of a sum of three 
thousand pounds, which a good-natured old gentleman had settled upon Miss Linley» 
in default of being able to induce her to marry him : yet so strange were the husband's 
notions of dignity, that he would no longer suffer his wife to earn a subsistence by her 
talents. It appears from Boswell, that Dr. Johnson applauded this pride : but he did 
so, probably, in ignorance of the other circiunstance ; certainly in no foresight of the 
shifts and improvidences of Sheridan's life. 

The approaches of want of money, or most likely the pressure of it, appears to have 
hastened the composition of our author's first drama, *♦ The Rivals," which was brought 
out at Covent Garden in January 1775. The admirers of this highly diverting and 
popular comedy are astonished to hear that it failed on its first night. But the circum- 
stance was attributable, chiefly, to the bad acting of one of the performers ; and, on 
the substitution of another, and the alteration of such passages as a first night's 
experience generally requires to be corrected, the cdmedy became the favourite which 
it remains. The character of Falkland is thought jto have been suggested to the author 
by some tempers of his own during courtship. The wit and trickery of Captain 
Absolute probably lost nothing from similar seK-references : nor may Sir Anthony be 
supposed to have been the worse for recollections of the paternal will and pleasure of 
Mr. Sheridan, senior, who was as arbitrary a father as rhetorician. Mrs. Malaprop is 
a caricature, but a very amusing one, of Mrs. Slipslop. Even her " allegory on the 
banks of the Nile," however, must yield to the other's anger in behalf of the " frail 
sect." Sheridan's wit is more sparkling, but does not go so deep as Fielding's. 
Neither is it so good-natured. There is little intimation of tenderness in it, or of the 
habitual consideration of anything but some jest at somebody's expense. The kindness 
of Sir Peter Teazle towards his wife is but a sort of dotage, mixed up with the selfishness 
of unequal years. It was not in Sheridan's nature to invent a Parson Adams, or Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; much less to venture upon an heroical character in the shape of a footman. 

The gaiety of success, and, some say, gratitude to the good actor who was substi- 
tuted for the bad one in Sir Lucius 'Trigger, produced in the ensuing spring the farce 
of " St. Patrick's Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant," which turns upon an amusing 
trick a la Moliere, and met with the like prosperity ; and the author's animal spirits 
thus gaining triumph upon triumph, he devoted the summer to an opera (" The 
Duenna "), which, assisted by the sprightly and characteristic melodies of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Linley, came out in the autumn and succeeded to "admiration. The 
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incidents are not new, but axe very cleverly put together ; the dialogue is smart and 
unsuperfluous, like all his comic writing ; the more humorous characters are not very 
agreeable, and there is tx)o much jesting upon personal defects, but they are very 
amusing ; and if the poetiy has little claim to that most abused term, it is very good 
town poetry, — ^fiill of pretty turns and epigrammatic points, and even as like earnestness 
of feeling, as such art well can be. It is clear that the heart is generally subordinate 
to the will, and the passion little but a restless, though elegant, sensuality. His ^le 
songs are always admirable. When he was drinking wine, he was thoroughly in earnest. 
A passage in one of his letters at this period, shows a strange instance of that 
subjection of the greater to the less, of the universal to the conventional, which, as it is 
the very essence of the factitious importance of the leaders of artificial life, becomes 
the ruin of poetry in their worshippers. But here even wit was dismayed ! " Ormsby," 
says he, " has sent me a silver branch (candlestick) on the score of * The Duenna.' 
This will cost me, what of all things I am least free of, a letter ; and it should have 
been a poetical one too, if the present had been any piece of plate but a candlestick ! 
I believe I must melt it into a bowl, to make verse on it ; for there is no possibility of 
bringing candle, candlestick, or snuffers, into metre. However, as the gift was owing 
to the Muse, and the manner of it very friendly, I believe I shall try to jingle a little 
on the occasion ; at least, a few such stanzas as might gain a cup of tea from the urn 
at Bath-Easton." Poor victim of the prose of a " candlestick ! " Light itself, and the 
fire of Apollo, could do nothing for him ! nor the wax of the bee, nor love, nor lucubra- 
tion, nor even the Greek Anthology ! We wonder what he thought of that pretty 
feminine speech of the lady in " The Merchant of Venice," when she is going home, and 
sees a light in her window : 

How far that little ccmdXe throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Or that other in " Romeo and Juliet," where Shakspeare, applying the word to the 
very stars, seems to identify them with the artificial lights of our earthly night-time, 
in order to dismiss them with the better grace before the freshness and hilarity of 
day-light : 

Night^s camdles are bumM out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 

How wit itself seems to vanish, like a squalid reveUer, before the coming of that 
happy god ! But Sheridan, if we are not mistaken, was no great believer in Shak- 
speare. 

Our author now became one of the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre ; how, nobody 
can teU — ^for nobody knew where the money came from ; probably, as in the case of 
his friend Richardson afterwards, from some wealthy nobleman. This cunning and 
reserve, mixed with pride, does not sit weU upon a jovial man of the town; nor did 
it do him good afterwards, out of whatever immediate necessities it helped him. It 
only seemed to tempt him into more ; for, strangely enough, where such a quality was 
present, it was the only provident part of his character. Luxury and delay beset all 
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the rest of it ; so that his very wit ended in doing him no good, even as the proprietor 
of a theatre, but by affording him unwieldy, uneasy, and. finally, insufficient means of 
warding off debts, and encouraging the ruin it delayed. 

Sheridan's animal apuils, however, which were also among the causes of hia ruin — 
perhaps the chief cause, in a worldly seoae, — bad the good luck, or misfortune, whichever 
the reader pleases to call it. of making trouble and difficulty less painful to him than 
to most men. He doubtless eKtrai;ted a gieat deal of pleasure from moat of tlie days 
of his brilliant career, as long as it remained brilliant, and health and strength were 
not wanting. And we have now come lo the moment when he was at the height of 
it, that of the production of " The School for Scandal," in the yeai' i 777. It was pre- 
ceded by the re-fftshionnient, not worth more than alluding ta, of Vanbnigh's " Relapse," 
under the title of A Inp to Scarborough." Ho was at this period sis-and-twenty, 
an age at which many piose comic writers have produced their best, though Simkspeare 
himself could haidly ha\e given us " Lear " and " Hamlet," But this apparent pre- 
cocity has e\iited more admiration than it desen-es ; fur the truth is, that the " great 
world" of ariahcial society is a very little world to become intimate with, compared 
with Shakspeares. Passions there, like modes, run very much in patterns, and lie 
on the surface ; and folly, which ia the object of satire, is by its nature a thing defective, 
and therefore sooner read through than the wisdom of the wise, or the universality of 
nature. A man, like Sheridan or Congreve, may very well know all that id to he 
known in the circles of conventional grace or absurdity, by the time he has spent more 
than half hia Ufe- Feeling he needs but little, imagination not at all. The stars might 
he put out, the ocean drunk up, almost everything which makes the universe what it 
is might vanish, including the heait of innn in its largest and deepest sense, andif a 
single ball-ruom survived, like some foolish fairy corner, he might still be what he is. 
A little fancy and a good deal of scorn, a tfirseneaa, a polish, and a sense of the incon- 
gruous, are all the requisites of hia nature, — admirable m the result, compared with 
what is inferior to them, — nothing (so to speak) by the side of the mighty waters, and 
int«niiinable shores, and everlasting truth and graces, of the masters of the dranmlic 
art poetical. 

" The School for Scandal," with the exception of too great a length of dialogue with- 
out action in its earlier scenes, is a very concentration and crystallisation of all that is 
sparkling, clear, and compact, in the materials of prose comedy ; aa elegantly elaborate, 
but not BO redundant or apparently elaborate, as the wittieat scenes of Congreve, and 
containing the most complete and exquisitely wrought-up bit of effect in the whole 
circle of comedy — the screen scene. Yet none of the characters, hardly even Sir Peter, 
can be said to be agreeable ; certainly not Churlea Surface, unless perfoimed with a 
flow of spirits perhaps beyond what the author intended. He is almost as selfish as 
his brother Joseph, and makes pretensions to generosity hardly less provoking. His 
inclusion of Lady Teazle among the objects of his mockery in the screen-scene, ia 
particularly unhandsome and ungallant. But the author thought it necessary to the 
perfection of the joke, and therefore noliody was to \ie spared. Of Sir Peter we have 
said more in a foiToer passage. It is piiinful to witness the depth of reverenliiil silence 
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with which the audience see him give his wife a baiik-lbill for two hundred pounds. 
The whole commercial heart of England seems to be suddenly on the spot, awed by 
seeing all that virtue going out of it. 

The year 1779 produced " The Critic ; " and, after a long political interval, his con- 
tributions to the stage concluded in the years 1798 and 1799 with adaptations of 
other people's versions of "The Stranger " and " Pizarro." " The Critic," though in 
some of its most admired passages little better than an exquisite cento of the wit of 
satirists before him, is a worthy successor to " The Rehearsal " of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and even to Beaumont and Fletcher's " Knight of the Burning Pestle ; " though 
the last has the far superior merit to both, of being at once their original, and the 
work of poetry as well as wit. Sheridan must have felt himseK emphatically at home 
in a production of this kind; for there was every call in it upon the powers he 
abounded in, — wit, banter, and style, — and none upon his good-nature. It is 
observable, however, and not a little edifying to observe, that when those who excel 
in a spirit of satire above everything else, come to attempt serious specimens of the 
poetry and romance whose exaggerations they ridicule, they make ridiculous mistakes 
of their own, and of the very same kind : so allied is habitual want of Mth with want 
of all higher power. The style of " The Stranger " is poor and pick-thank enough ; 
but " Pizarro," in its highest flights, is downright booth at a fair — ^a tall spouting 
■gentleman in tinsel. 

We say little, in this sketch, of our author's political life ; but it cannot be passed 
over, whenever his biography is at all concerned ; and, indeed, every man's existence 
is more or less of a piece, and serves to elucidate the particular phases of it, however 
inconsistent they may appear. Sheridan seems to have become a Whig, as most men 
become anything, by accident, and by the circxmistances of early connexion and intro- 
duction. He had not the cordial fellowship and overflowing good-nature of Fox. He 
did not become a partisan out of sympathy. Neither, on the other hand, had his 
egotism pride or passion enough, to be capable of the resentments and apostacies 
of Burke. He had a strong, a sensual, and therefore essentially coarse nature, 
none the less so for a veil of refined language, which was his highest notion of \ 
the dress of the heart ; but his very animal spirits, and contentment with the pleasure 
of the moment, served to keep him from dishonest aims. He stuck to his party, as he 
did to the wine ; and if he did not ultimately abide by it in its corporate sense, when 
its public virtue was put to a test apart from private considerations, he may still be 
said, in adhering to the Prince, to have stuck to the last man at the tablCj influenced 
by a certain jovial disinterestedness as well as conventional vanity. In the famous trial 
of Hastings, which produced his highest oratorical flights, (and extraordinary they 
certainly were, though ludicrously overrated by Burke,) it may be said of its three 
great conductors, that a sort of jealous hatred of wrong was the inspirer of Burke, the 
love of right that of Fox, and the opportunity of making a display at somebody's 
expense that of Sheridan, without any very violent care either for right or wrong. He 
had perhaps indeed never been thoroughly hi earnest dming his life, except in having 
his way at the moment, and making his case out somehow with his mistress, his wit, or 
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his bottle, crowned by as much love for consistency and good-fellowship as is caught 
in Tna^ims over the wine, and which is incomparably better than none. 

In the year 1792, Sheridan lost his first wife, whom we can never help fancying 
to have been of a nature too refined for him ; and in 1795, being then in his forty- 
fourth year, he married his second. Miss Ogle, daughter of a Dean of Winchester, a 
lady " young and accomplished, and ardently devoted to him ; " — so feiscinating is 
fiime and wit, and the power of enlivening the present moment. Miss Ogle brought 
him a fortune, also, of five thousand pounds ; and with this sum, and fifteen thousand 
more, "which he contrived," says his biographer, '*to raise by the sale of Druiy 
Lane shares," an estate was bought in Surrey, where he was to live in love and happi- 
ness, till drink and his duns could endure it no longer. For, alas ! he had long been 
in difficulties, but knew not how to retreat. A certain show of prosperity seemed to 
be necessary to him, to convince his unspiritual soul of the presence of any kind of 
happiness ; and thus, through perpetual show and struggle, and every species of 
ingenious, eloquent, and, it is feared, sometimes degrading shift, — Whelping his party 
occasionally with a promising effort, but gradually degenerating into a useless though 
amusing speaker, — familiarly joked at by the public, admired but disesteemed by his 
fiiends, seeing his theatrical property come to worse than nothing in his hands, without 
energy or perhaps power to retrieve himself by his pen, secretly assailed by disease, 
and at last threatened by every kind of domestic discomfort, — ^this brilliant man 
dragged out a heavy remainder of existence between solaces that made him worse, and 
a loyalty to his Prince which did him no good. He died near a dying wife, amidst the 
threats of bailiffs, and forsaken by that Prince, and by all but his physician and a few 
poetic fiiends, (God bless the imagination that leaves men in possession of their hearts !) 
on Sunday the 7th July, 1816, in SavUle Row, Burlington Gardens, and in the sixty- 
fifbh year of his age. When his accoimts were settled, it was a surprise to every- 
body to find for how small a smn, comparatively speaking, improvidence had rendered 
him insolvent. His death should never be mentioned without adding the names -of 
his physician. Dr. Bain, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Thomas Moore, and Lord Holland, as those 
of his last and, we believe, only comforters. It is a remarkable and painfiil instance 
of the predominance of the conventional and superficial in his feelings, even when they 
were most strongly and deeply excited, that after going through life with apparently a 
laughing carelessness as to troubles far more hmniliating, he burst into tears, and 
complained of his " person " being " degraded," because a bailiff had touched him ! 
That word " person " expresses all. 

Sheridan was above the middle size, and of a make robust and well-proportioned. 
In his youth, his family said, he had been handsome ; but, in his latter years, he had 
nothing left to show for it but his eyes. " It was,, indeed, in the upper part of his fEice," 
says Mr. Moore, " that the spirit of the man chiefly reigned ; the dominion of the 
world and the senses being rather strongly marked out in the lower." He had a 
-brother, Charles Sheridan, who took%ffice in Ireland, and appears to have deviated 
neither into the vices nor the virtues of Richard. His sisters, Mrs. Le&nu and 
another, seem to have been more amiable, resembling, both in that respect and in 
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talents, their excellent mother, the authoress of " Sidney Biddulph." Yet we do not 
find that Sheridan took much notice of them, or returned the regard which they 
fondly showed him at a distance. His son, by his first wife, Thomas, who died in 
the prime of life, is said to have inherited the mother's sweetness of nature as well as 
the father's wit. He also partook of her beauty, and he thus became the fortunate 
means of perpetuating the best distinctions of both fEimilies, the Sheridans and Linleys, 
in the persons of his children. The Sheridans, indeed, may be added to the list of 
Boyles, Bemouillis, and other families, as one in which intellect has been hereditary ; 
for Dr. Sheridan, the grandfather, though he preferred his jest, and his fiddle, and 
his stockings down at heel, to a more solid reputation and prosperity, (first germ, 
perhaps, and excuse of his grandson !) was a really learned and able man. The father 
(the actor and elocutionist) was a man of abilities also, in spite of his pedantry and 
pragmaticalness ; (he thought to advance the national morals by the dififiision of his 
" Art of Speaking! ") and what he wanted towards augmenting the intellectual celebrity 
of his race, was abundantly supplied by his wife. Their son was the author of " The 
Rivals" and "The School for Scandal." He married a "charmer" for beauty and 
for song ; and, to say nothing of the collateral branches, all clever and witty, seldom, 
indeed, have "God Almighty's nobility" come in a cluster so dazzling as in the 
present fair representatives of the direct Linley and Sheridan line — the three graces 
of Dufferin, Norton, and Seymour. 

We have omitted to mention one circumstance in the composition of Sheridan's plays, 
highly characteristic of the mistrusting and artificial habits of his mind ; namely, the 
extreme and constant care with which they were elaborated, and brought to their final 
state of terseness and polish. He kept memorandums of his wit, for use ; pickled and 
potted up the sentences in which it was expressed ; and now and then gave them a 
new turn, to improve the relish. Since writing our criticism, we have met with a 
striking remark on Sheridan and Congreve, in a masterly article on " Machiavelli " in 
the Ediiiburgh Review^ (short only of perfection, as it seems to us, in not paying quite 
enough attention to the individual nature of that great man, who from defect, not of 
complexional good-nature, but the imaginative faculty, may be called a Shakspeare 
without a heart). Perhaps hardly allowance enough is made in the passage we allude 
to, for the artificial nature of comedy itseK, as a thing conversant with manners and 
superinduced qualities, rather than with passions and pure nature ; but it appears to 
us a just as well as eloquent exposure of the injury done to the animal spirits and 
delightftdness of the very best kind of comedy, by the cold and critical excess of the 
bnlliant verbiage of these writers ; — ^a wit, as the reviewer well observes, imnaturally 
lavished on all characters indiscriminately, and after all, no better than a hungry want 
of it, compared with the genial superabundance of such a pleasantry as Falstaff 'p. 

** No writers have injured the comedy of England (says the Reviewer) so deeply as Congreve and 
Sheridan. Both were men of wit and polished taste. tJnhappily they made all their characters in 
their own likeness. Thea works bear the same relation to the legitimate drama which a transparency 
bears to a painting : no delicate touches : — no hues imperceptibly fading into each other : — ^the whole 
is lighted up with an universal glare. Outlines and tints are forgotten in the blaze which illuminates 
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all. Thc^flowers and fruits of the intellect abound ; but it is the abundance of a jungle, not of a garden 
— unwholesome, bewildering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from its very fragrance. Every 
fop, every boor, every valet, is a man of wit. The very butts and dupes, TattU, Witwovd, Puffy 
Acres, outshine the whole Hotel de Rambouillet. To prove the whole system of this school absurd, 
it is only necessary to apply the test which dissolves the enchanted Florimel — to place the true by the 
false Thalia, to contrast the most celebrated characters which have been drawn by the writers of whom 
we speak, with the Bastard in ' King John,' or the Nv/rse in * Romeo and Juliet.' It was not 
surely from want of wit that Beatrice threw Mirabel and MUlamant into the shade. All the good 
sayings of the facetious hours of Absolvte and Swrfa>ce might have been clipped from the single 
character of Falstaff without being missed. It would have been easy for that fertile mind to have given 
Bwrdolph and Shallow as much wit as Prince Holy and to have made Dogberry and Verges retort on 
each other in sparkling epigrams. But he knew, to use his own admirable language, that such indis- 
criminate prodigality was ^from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was, and 
is, to hold, as it were, the mirror up to Nature.' " — Edinburgh Review, March 1 827, p. 278. 

This extract has rendered it desirable that the author of " The School for Scandal " 
and " The Rivals " should have the benefit of what has been said in his favour by 
Mr. Hazlitt ; and with the opinion of that admirable critic we siccordingly conclude, 
in order to leave as pleasant an impression as possible on the minds of those, who shall 
proceed from a perusal of this sketch to that of the plays before them. 

'< Mr. Sheridan has been justly called ' a dramatic star of the first magnitude : ' and, indeed, among 
the comic writers of the last century, he ' shines like Hesperus among the lesser lights.' He has left 
four several dramas behind him, all different or of different kinds, and all excellent in their way ; * The 
School for Scandal,' ' The Rivals,' ' The Duenna/ and ' The Critic* The attraction of this last piece 
is, however, less in the mock-tragedy rehearsed, than in the dialogue of the comic scenes, and in the 
character of Sir Fretful Pla>gia/ry, which is supposed to have been intended for Cumberland. If some 
of the characters in ' The School for Scandal ' were contained in Murphy's comedy of * Know your 
own Mind,' (and certainly some of Dogwood '« detached speeches and satirical sketches are written with 
quite as firm and masterly a hand as any of those given to the members of the scandalous club, Mrs. 
Ca/adov/r or Lady SneerweU), yet they were buried in it for want of grouping and relief, like the colours 
of a well-drawn picture sunk in the canvas. Sheridan brought them out, and exhibited them in aU 
their glory. If that gem, the character of Joseffh Sv/rfojce, was Murphy's, the splendid and more 
valuable setting was Sheridan's. He took Murphy's Malvil from his lurking-place in the closet, and 
' dragged the struggling monster into day ' upon the stage. That is, he gave interest, life, and action, 
or, in other words, its dramatic being, to the mere conception and written specimens of a character. 
This is the merit of Sheridan's comedies, that everything in them tdls ; there is no labour in vain. 
His Comic Muse does not go about prying into obscure comers, or collecting idle curiosities, but shows 
her laughing face, and points to her rich treasure — the follies of mankind. She is garlanded and 
crowned with roses and vine-leaves. Her eyes sparkle with delight, and her heart runs over with good- 
natured malice. Her step is firm and light, and her ornaments consummate ! < The School for Scandal ' 
is, if not the most original, perhaps the most finished and faultless comedy which we have. When it is 
acted, you hear people all around you exclaiming, ' Surely it is impossible for anything to be cleverer.* 
The scene in which Charles sells all the old family pictures but his uncle's, who is the purchaser 
in disguise, and that of the discovery of Lad/y Teazle when the screen falls, are among the happiest and 
most highly-wrought that comedy, in its wide and brilliant range, can boast. Besides the wit and 
ingenuity of this play, there is a genial spirit of frankness and generosity about it, that relieves the heart 
as well as clears the lungs. It professes a faith in the natural goodness, as well as habitual depravity 
of human nature. While it strips off the mask of hypocrisy, it inspires a confidence between man and 
man. As often as it is acted, it must serve to clear the air of that low, creeping, pestilent fog of cant 
and mysticism, which threatens to confound every native impulse, or honest conviction, in the nauseous 
belief of a perpetual lie, and the laudable profession of systematic hypocrisy. — The character of Ladp 
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Teazle ia not well made out by the author; nor has it been well represented on the stage since the 
time of Miss Farren. — * The Rivals * is a play of even more action and incident, but of less wit and 
satire than ' The School for Scandal.' It is as good as a novel in the reading, and has the broadest and 
most palpable effect on the stage. If Josefph Surface and Charles have a smack of Tom Jones and 
BUfil in their moral constitution. Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs. MaZaprop remind us of honest 
Matthew Bramble and his sister Tabitha, in their tempers and dialect. Acres is a distant descendant 
of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. It must be confessed of this author, as Falstaffs&ys of some one, *that he 
had damnable iteration in him ! ' * The Duenna ' is a perfect work of art. It has the utmost sweetness 
and point. The plot, the characters, the dialogue, are all complete in themselves, and they are all his 
own ; and the songs are the best that ever were written, except those in the 'Beggars' Opera.' They 
have a joyous spirit of intoxication in them, and a strain of the most melting tenderness. Compare 
the softness of that beginning, 

* Had I a heart for falsehood firamed,' 
with the spirited defiance to Fortune in the lines, 

* Half thy malice youth could bear, 
And the rest a bumper drown.' 

" It would have been too much for the author of these elegant and classic productions not to have had 
some drawbacks on his feUcity and fame. But even the applause of nations and the favour of princes 
cannot alwaj's be enjoyed with impunity. — Sheridan was not only an excellent dramatic writer, but a 
first-rate parliamentary speaker. His characteristics as an orator were manly, unperverted good sense, 
and keen irony. Wit, which has been thought a two-edged weapon, was by him always employed on 
the same side of the question — I think, on the right one. His set and more laboured speeches, as that 
on the Begum's affairs, were proportionably abortive and unimpressive : but no one was equal to him 
in replying, on the spur of the moment, to pompous absurdity, and unravelling the web of flimsy 
sophistry. He was the last accomplished debater of the House of Commons." — Lectwres on the 
Comic Writers, p. 334. 
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PREFACE. 

A PRBFACB to a play seems generally to be considered as a kind of closet-prologue, in which— if his piece has been 
succe^ful— the author solicits that indulgence from the reader which he had before experienced from the audience : 
but as the scope and immediate object of a play is tQ please a mixed assembly in representation (whose judgment in 
the theatre at least is decisive), its degree of reputation is usually as determined as public, before it can be prepared 
for the cooler tribunal of the study. Thus any farther solicitude on the part of the Mrriter becomes unnecessary at 
least, if not an intrusion : and if the piece has been condemned in the performance, I fear an address to the closet, like 
an appeal to posterity, is constantly regarded as the procrastination of a suit, from a consciousness of the weakness 
of the cause. From these considerations, the following comedy would certainly have been submitted to the reader, 
without any farther introduction than what it had in the representation, but that its success has probably been foimded 
on a circumstance which the author is informed has not before attended a theatrical trial, and which consequently 
ought not to pass imnoticed. 

I need scarcely add, that the circumstance alluded to was the withdrawing of the piece, to remove those imperfections 
in the first representation which were too. obvious to escape reprehension, and too numerous to admit of a hasty 
correction. There are few writers, I believe, who, even in the fullest consciousness of error, do not wish to palliate the 
faults which they acknowledge ; imd, however trifling the performance, to second their confession of its deficiencies, 
by whatever plea seems least disgraceful to their ability. In the present instance, it cannot be said to amount either to 
candour or modesty in me, to acknowledge an extreme inexperience and want of judgment on matters, in which, 
without guidance from practice, or spur from success, a young man should scarcely boast of being an adept. If it be 
said, that under such disadvantages no one should attempt to write a play, I must beg leave to dissent from the position, 
while the first point of experience that I have gained on the subject is, a knowledge of the candour and judgment with 
which an impartial public distinguishes between the errors of inexperience and incapacity, and the indulgence which it 
shows even to a disposition to remedy the defects of either. 

It were lumecessary to enter into any farther extenuation of what was thought exceptionable in this play, but that 
it has been said, that the managers should have prevented some of the defects before its appearance to the public— and 
in particular the uncommon length of the piece as represented the first night. It were an ill return for the most liberal 
and gentlemanly conduct on their side, to suffer any censure to rest where none was deserved. Hurry in ivriting has 
long been exploded as an excuse for an< author ;<— however, in the dramatic line, it may happen, that both an author 
and a manager may wish to fill a chasm in the entertainment of the public with a hastiness not altogether culpable. 
The season was advanced when I first put the play into Mr. Harris's hands : — it was at that time at least double the 
length of any acting comedy. I profited by his judgment and experience in the curtailing of it— till, I believe, his 
feeling for the vanity of a young author got the better of his desire for correctness, and he left many excrescences 
remaining, because he had assisted in pruning so many more. Hence, though I was not uninformed that the acts were 
still too long, I flattered myself that, after the first trial, I might with safer judgment proceed to remove what should 
appear to have been most dissatisfactory. Many other errors there were, which might in part have arisen from my 
being by no means conversant with plays in general, either in reading or at the theatre. Yet I own that, in one 
respect, I did not regret my ignorance : for as my first vrish in attempting a play was to avoid every appearance of 
plagiary, I thought I should stand a better chance of efTecting this from being in a walk which I had not frequented, 
and where, consequently, the progress of invention was less likely to be interrupted by starts of recollection : for on 
subjects <m which the mind has been much informed, invention is slow of exerting itself. Faded ideas fioat in the fancy 
like half-forgotten dreams ; and the imagination in its fullest enjoyments becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted. 

With regard to some particular passages which on the first night's representation seemed generally disliked, I confess, 
tliat if I felt any emotion of surprise at the disapprobation, it was not that they were disapproved of, but that I had 
not before perceived that they deserved it. As some part of the attack on the piece was begun too early to pass for the 
sentence vt judgment, which is ever tardy in condemning, it has been siiggested to me, that much of the disapprobation 
must have arisen from virulence of malice, rather than severity of criticism : but as I was more apprehensive of there 
being just grounds to excite the latter than conscious of having deserved the former, I continue not to believe that 
probable, which I am sure must have been unprovoked. However, if it was so, and I could even mark the quarter from 
whence it came, it would be ungenerous to retort-; for no passion suffers more than malice from disappointment. For 
ray own part, I see no reason why the author of a play should not regard a first night's audience as a candid and 
judicious friend attending, in behalf of the public, at his last rehearsal. If he can dispense with flattery, he is sure at 
least of sincerity, and even though the annotation be rude, he may rely upon the justness of the comment. Ck)nsidered 
in this light, that audience, whose>ki< is essential to the poet's claim, whether his object be fame or profit, has surely a 
right to expect some deference to its opinion, from principles of politeness at least, if not from gratitude. 

As for the little puny critics, who scatter their peevish strictures in private circles, and scribble at every author who 
haa the eminence of being unconnected with them, as they are usually splem-swoln from a vain idea of increasing their 
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oonBequenoe, there will always be found a petulance and ilUberality in their remarks, which should place them as far 
boieath the notice of a gentleman, as their original dulness had sunk them from tiie levd of thie most unsuccessful 
author. 

It is not without pleasure that I catch at an opportunity of justifying myself from the charge of intending any national 
reflection in the character of Sir Lucius O'Trigger. If any gentlemen opposed the piece from that idea, I thank them 
sincerely for their opposition ; and if the condemnation of this comedy (however misconceived the provocation) could 
have added one spark to the decaying flame of national attachment to the country supposed to be reflected on, I should 
have been happy in its fate ; and might with truth have boasted, that it had done.more real service in its feulure, than 
the successful morality of a thousand stage-novels will ever effect 

It is usual, I believe, to thank the performers in a new play, for the exertion of their several abilities. But where 
(as in this instance) tiieir merit has been so striking and uncontroverted, as to call for the warmest and truest applause 
from a number of judicious audiences, the poet's after-praise comes like the feeble acclamation of a child to close the 
shouts of a multitude. The conduct, however, of the principals in a theatre cannot be so apparent to the public. I 
think it therefore but justice to declare, that from this theatre (the only one I can speak of from experience) those 
writers who wish to try the dramatic line will meet with that candour and liberal attention, which are generally allowed 
to be better calculated to lead genius into exc^ence, than either the precepts of judgment, or the guidance of 
experience. 

THE AUTHOR. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS, 

A8 ORIGINALLY ACTED AT C0VENT-6ARDEN THEATRE IN 1775. 



Sra AMTHbNY A BSOLUTB . Mr. Shuter. 

Captain Absoluts . . . Mr. Woodward. 

FAULKJLAin) Mr. Lewis. 

AcRBS Mr. (iuick. 

Sir Lucius O'Trioobr . . Mr. Lee. 

Pao Mr. Lee Lewes. 

lUvm Mr. Dunstal. 



Thomas Mr. Fearon. 

Mrs. Malaprop .... Mrs. Green. 

LvDTA Languish .... Miss Barsanti. 

Julia Mrs. Bulkley. 

Lucy Mrs. Lessingham. 

' Ma^d, Boy, Servants, &c. 



SCENE,— Bath. 

Time of Action— Five Hours. 



PROLOGUE, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 

SPOKEN BY MR. WOODWARD AND MR. QUICK. 



Enter Seijeant-at-law, and Attorney following » and giving 

a paper, 

Serj. What's here ! — a vile cramp hand ! I 
cannot see 
Without my spectacles. 

AtL He means his fee. — 

Nay, Mr. Serjeant, good sir, try again. 

[Gives money. 

Serj. The scrawl improves ! [more} O come, 
*tis pretty plain. 
Hey ! how's this ? Dibble ! — sure it cannot be ! 
A poet's brief ! a poet and a fee ! 

j4tL Yes, sir ! though you without reward, I know, 
Would gladly plead the Muse's cause. 

Serj. So !— so ! 

Jtt, And if the fee o£fends, your wrath should faU 
On me. 

Serj. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 

An. Some sons of Phoebus in the courts we 
meet, 

Serj. And fifty sons of Phoebus in the Fleet ! 

Ait, Nor pleads he worse, who with a decent 

sprig 
Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig. 
Serj. Full-bottom'd heroes thus, on signS) 
unfurl 
A leaf of laurel in a grove of «url ! 
Yet tell your client, that, in adverse days, 
This wig ifi warmer than a bush of bays. 



Att, Do you, then, sir, my client's place supply. 
Profuse of robe, and prodigal of tie — 
Do you, with all those blushing powers of face, 
And wonted bashful hesitating grace. 
Rise in the court, and flourish on the case. lExit, 

Serj, For practice then suppose — this brief will 
show it, — 
Me, Serjeant Woodward, — counsel for the poet. 
Used to the ground, I imow 'tis hard to deal 
With this dread court, from whence there's no 

appeal ; 
No tricking here, to blunt the edge of law, 
Or, damn*d in equity, escape by flaw : 
But judgment given, your sentence must remain; 
No writ of error lies — to Drury-lane ! 

Yet when so kind you seem, 'tis past dispute 
We gain some favour, if not costs of suit. 
No spleen is here ! I see no hoarded fury ; — 
I think I never faced a milder jury ! 
Sad else our plight ! where frowns are transportation, 
A hiss the gallows, and a groan damnation ! 
But such the public candour, without fear 
My client waives all right of challenge here. 
No newsman from our session is dismiss'd, 
Nor wit nor critic we scratch off the list ; 
His faults can never hurt another's ease. 
His crime, at worst, a bad attempt to please : 
Thus, all respecting, he appeals to all. 
And by the general voice will stand or fall. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BY THE AUTHOR. 
SPOKEN ON THE TENTH NIGHT, BY MRS. BULKLEY. 



Granted our canse, our suit and trial o'er, 
The worthy serjeant need appear no more : 
In pleasing I a different client choose, 
He served the Poet, — I would serve the Muse : 
Like him, I'll try to merit your applause, 
A female counsel in a female^s cause. 

Look on this form*, — where humour, quaint 
and sly, 
Dimples the cheek, and points the beaming eye ; 
Where gay invention seems to boast its wiles 
In amorous hint, and half-triumphant smiles ; 
While her light mask or covers satire's strokes. 
Or hides the conscious blush her wit provokes. 
Look on her well — does she seem form'd to teach ? 
Should you expect to hear this lady preach ? 
Is grey experience suited to her youth ? 
Do solemn sentiments become that mouth ! 
Bid her be grave, those lips should rebel prove 
To every theme that slanders mirth or love. 

Yet thus adom'd with every graceful art 
To charm the fancy and yet reach the heart — > 
Must we displace her ? And instead advance 
The goddess of the woful countenance — 

* Pointing to the figure of Comedy. 



The sentimental Muse ! — Her emblems view, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, and a sprig of rue ! 
View her — too chaste to look like flesh and blood— ^ 
Primly portray' d on emblematic wood ! 
There fik'd in usurpation should she stand. 
She'll snatch the dagger from her sister's hand : 
Afid having made her votaries weep a flood. 
Good heaven ! she'll end her comedies in blood — 
Bid Harry Woodward break poor Dunstal's crown ! 
Imprison Quick, and knock Ned Shuter down ; 
While sad Barsanti, weeping o'er the scene, 
Shall stab herself — or poison Mrs. Green. — 

Such dire encroachments to prevent in time, 
Demands the critic's voice — the poet's rhyme. 
Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws ! 
Such puny patronage but hurts the cause : 
Fair virtue scorns our feeble aid to ask ; 
And moral truth disdains the trickster's mask. 
For here their favourite stands f, whose brow 

severe 
And sady claims youth's respect, and pity's tear ; 
Who, when oppress'd by foes her worth creates, 
Can point a poniard at the guilt she hates. 

t Pointing to Tragedy. 



ACT I. 



SCENE h—A Street, 



Enter Thomas; 



lie crosses the stage, 
looking after him. 



Fag foUowSt 



Fag, What ! Thomas !— sure 'tis he ?— What 1 
Thomas ! Thomas ! 

Thos, Hey 1— Odd's life! Mr. Fag!— give us 
your hand, my old fellow-servant. 

Fag. Excuse my glove, Thomas : — I'm devilish 
glad to see you, my lad. Why, my prince of cha- 
rioteers, you look as hearty 1 — but who the dense 
thought of seeing you in Bath ? 

Thos, Sure, master, madam Julia, Harry, Mrs. 
Kate, and the postilion, be all come. 

Fag. Indeed ! 

Thos, Ay, master thought another fit of the 
gout was coming to make him a visit ; — so he'd a 
mind to gi^t the slip, and whip ! we were all off at 
an hour's warning. 

Fag, Ay, ay, hasty in everything, or it would 
not be sir Anthony Absolute ! 

Thos. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young 
master ? Odd, sir Anthony will stare to see the 
captain here I 

Fag, I do not serve captain Absolute now. 

Thos, Why sure ! 

Fag, At present I am employed by ensign 
Beverley. 



Thos. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha'n't changed for 
the better. 

Fag, I have not changed, Thomas. 

Thos. No ! why didn't you say you had left 
young master } 

Fag, No. — Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle 
you no farther: — briefly then — captain Absolute 
and elisign Beverley are one and the same pwi'son. 

Thos. The devil they are ! 

Fay, So it is indeed, Thomas ; and the ensign 
half of my master being on guard at present — the 
captain has nothing to do with me. 

Thos, So, 80 !— what, this is some freak, I war- 
rant ! — Do tell us, Mr. Fag, the meaning o't — you 
know I ha' trusted you. 

Fag, You'll be secret, Thomas ? 

TJws, As a coach-horse. 

Fag, Why then the cause of all this is — Love, 
— Love, Thomas, who (as you may get read to you) 
has been a masquerader ever since the days of 
Jupiter. 

Thos. Ay, ay ; — I guessed there was a lady in 
the case : — but pray, why does your master pass 
only for ensign ?— now if he had shammed general 
indeed — 

Fag. Ah ! Thomas, there lies the mystery o'the 
matter. Hark'ee, Thomas, my master is in love 
with a lady of a very singular taste : a lady who 
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likes him better as a half-pay ensign than if she 
knew he was son and heir to sir Anthony Absolute, 
a baronet of three thousand a year. 

Thos, That is an odd taste indeed 1 — But has 
she got the stuff, Mr. Fag ? is she rich, hey ? 

Fag, Rich ! — why, I believe she owns half the 
stocks ! Zounds ! Thomas, she could pay the 
national debt as easily as I. could my washerwo- 
man ! She has a lapdog that eats out of gold, — 
she feeds her parrot with small pearls, — and all her 
thread-papers are made of bank-notes ! 

Thos, Bravo, faith ! — Odd ! I warrant she has 
a set of thousands at least : — but does she draw 
kindly with the captain ? 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 

Thos. May one hear her name ? 

Fag. Miss Lydia Languish. — But there is an 
.old tough aunt in the way ; — though, by the by, 
she has never seen my master — for we got ac- 
quainted with miss while on a visit in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Thos, Well — I wish they were once harnessed 
together in matrimony. — But pray, Mr. Fag, what 
kind of a place is this Bath ? — I ha' heard a deal of 
it — ^here's a mort o' merry-making, hey ? 

Fag, Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well — *tis a 
good lounge ; in the morning we go to the pump- 
room (though neither my master nor I drink the 
waters) ; after breakfast we saunter on the parades, 
or play a game at billiards ; at night we dance ; 
but damn the place, I'm tired of it : their regular 
hours stupify me — not a Addle nor a card after 
eleven ! — However, Mr. Faulkland's gentleman 
and I keep it up a little in private parties ; — 111 in- 
troduce you there, Thomas — you'll like him much. 

Thos, Sure I know Mr. Du-Peigne — you know 
his master is to marry madam Julia. 

Fag, I had forgot. — But, Thomas, you must 
polish a little — indeed you must. — Here now — 
this wig ! — what the devil do you do with a wig, 
Thomas ? — ^none of the London whips of any 
degree of ton wear wigs now. 

Thos, More's the pity ! more's the pity ! I say. 
— Odd's life ! when I heard how the lawyers and 
doctors had took to their own hair, I thought how 
'twould go next :— odd rabbit it ! when the fashion 
had got foot on the bar, I guessed 'twould mount 
to the box ! — but 'tis all out of character, believe 
me, Mr. Fag : and look'ee, I'll never gi* up mine 
— the lawyers and doctors may do as they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about that. 

Thos, Why, bless you, the gentlemen of the 
professions ben't all of a mind — ^for in our village 
now, thoff Jack Gauge the exciseman has ta'en to 
his carrots, there's little Dick the farrier swears 
he'll never forsake his bob, though all the college 
should appear with their own heads ! 

Fag, Indeed ! well said, Dick ! — ^But hold — 
mark ! mark ! Thomas. 

Thos. Zooks! 'tis the captain. — Is that the 
lady with him ? 

Fag, No, no, that is madam Lucy — my master's 
mistress's maid. They lodge at that house — ^but I 
must after him to tell him the news. 

Thos, Odd ! he's giving her money ! — ^well, 
Mr. Fag — 

Fag. Good-bye, Thomas. I have an appoint- 
ment in Gyde's Porch this evening at eight ; meet 
me there, and we'll make a little party. 

{Exeunt severally. 



SCENE 11.—^ Dressing-room in Mrs. 
Malaprop's Lodgings. 

LvDTA sitting on a scfa, with a book in her hand, Lucy, as 
just returned from a message. 

Lucy, Indeed, ma'am, I traversed half the town 
in search of it ; I don't believe there's a circulating 
library in Bath I ha'n't been at. 

Lyd, And could not you get The Reward of 
Constancy $ 

Lucy, No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lyd. Nor The Fatal Connexion 9 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lyd. Nor The Mistakes of the Heart 9 

Lucy. Ma'am, as ill luck would have it, Mr. 
Bull said Miss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it 
away. 

Lyd, Heigh-ho ! — Did you inquire for T?ie 
Delicate Distress? 

Lucy. Or, The Memoirs of Lady Woodford 9 
Yes, indeed, ma'am. I asked everywhere for it ; 
and I might have brought it from Mr. Frederick's, 
but lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it 
home, had so soiled and dog's-eared it, it wa'n't fit 
for a Christian to read. 

Lyd, Heigh-ho ! — Yes, I always know when 
lady Slattern has been before me. She has a most 
observing thumb ; and, I believe, cherishes her 
nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. 
— ^Well, child, what have you brought me ? 

Lucy. Oh! here, ma'am. — ^Taking books from 
under her cloak, and from her pockets."] This is. 
The Gordian Knot, — and this Peregrine Pickle. 
Here are The Tears of Sensibility ^ and Humphrey 
Clinker, This is The Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality, written by herself and here the second 
volume of The Sentimental Journey, 

Lyd. Heigh«ho ! — What are those books by the 
glass ? 

Lucy. The great one is only The WhoUTDuty 
of Many where I press a few blonds, ma'am. 

Lyd. Very well — ^give me the sal volatile. 

Lticy. Is it in a blue cover, ma'am ? 

Lyd, My smelling-bottle, you simpleton ! 

Lucy, Oh, the drops ! — here, ma'am. 

Lyd. Hold ! — here's some one coming — quick, 
see who it is — \^Exit Lucy.] Surely I heard my 
cousin Julia's voice ! 

Re-enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Lud ! ma'am, here is Miss Melville. 
Lyd, Is it possible ? {Exit. 

Enter Julia. 

Lyd. My dearest Julia, how delighted am I ! 
— {Embrace,] How unexpected was this happi- 
ness ! < 

Jul. True, Lydia — and our pleasure is the 
greater. — But what has been the matter.^ — you 
were denied to me at first ! 

Lyd, Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to tell 
you ! — But first inform me what has conjured you 
to Bath? — is sir Anthony here ? 

Jul, He is — we are arrived within this hour — 
and I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. 
Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

Lyd. Then before we are interrupted, let me 
impart to you some of my distress ! — I know your 
gentle nature will sympathise with me, though 
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your prudence may condemn me ! — My letters 
have informed you of my whole connexion with 
Beverley ;— but I have lost Wm, Julia I — ^my aunt 
has discovered our intercourse by a note she inter- 
cepted, and has confined me ever since ! — ^Yet, 
would you believe it ? she has fallen absolutely in 
love with a tall Irish baronet she met one night 
since we have been here, at lady Macshuffle's 
rout. 

Jul. You jest, Lydia ! 

Lyd, No, upon my word. — She really carries 
on a kind of correspondence with him, under a 
feigned name though, till she chooses to be known 
to him ; — ^butit is a Delia or a Celia, I assure you. 

Jul, Then, surely, she is now more indulgent to 
her niece. 

Lyd, Quite the contrary. Since she has dis- 
covered her own ftrailty, she is become more sus- 
picious of mine. Then I must inform you of 
another plague! — That odious Acres is to be in 
Bath to-day ; so that I protest I shall be teased 
out of all spirits ! 

Jul. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best — 
sir Anthony shall use his interest with Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Lyd, But you have not heard the worst. Unfor- 
tunately I had quarrelled with my poor Beverley, 
just before my aunt made the discovery, and I 
have not seen him since, to make it up. 

Jul, What was his offence ? 

Lyd, Nothing at all! — But, I don't know how 
it was, as often as we had been together, we had 
never had a quarrel, and, somehow, I was afraid 
he would never give me an opportunity. So, last 
Thursday, I wrote a letter to myself, to ii^orm 
myself that Beverley was at that time paying his 
addresses to another woman. I signed it your 
friend unknown^ showed it to Beverley, charged 
him with his falsehood, put myself in a violent 
passion, and vowed I'd never see him more. 

JvJ, And you let him depart so, and have not 
seen him since ? 

Lyd, 'Twas the next day my aunt found the 
matter out. I intended only to have teased him 
three days and a half, and now IVe lost him for 
ever. 

Jul, If he is as deserving and sincere as you 
have represented him to me, he will never give 
you up so. Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me he 
is but an ensign, and you have thirty thousand 
pounds 1 

Lyd, But you know I lose most of my fortune 
if I marry without my aunt's consent, till of age ; 
and that is what I have determined to do, ever 
since I knew the penalty. Nor could I love the 
man, who would wish to wait a day for the alter- 
native. 

Jul, Nay, this is caprice ! 

Lyd, What, does Julia tax me with caprice ? — 
I thought her lover Faulkland had inured her to it. 

JiU. I do not love even his faults. 

Lyd. But apropos — ^you have sent to him, I 
suppose ? 

Jul, Not yet, upon my word — ^nor has he the 
least idea of my being in Bath. Sir Anthony*s 
resolution was so sudden, I could not inform him 
of it. 

Lyd, Well, Julia, you are your own mistress, 
(though under the protection of sir Anthony), yet 
have you, for this long year, been a slave to the 



caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 
Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the right 
of a husband, while you suffer bim to be equiOty 
imperious as a lover. 

Jul, Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were 
contracted before my father's death. That, and. 
some consequent embarrassments, have delayed 
what I know to be my Faulkland' s most ardent 
wish. He is too generous to trifle on such a 
point: — and for his character, you wrong him 
there too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, too noble 
to be jealous ; if he is captious, tis without dis- 
sembling ; if fretful, without rudeness. Unused 
to the fopperies of love, he is negligent of the little 
duties expected from a lover-— but being unhack- 
neyed in the passion, his affection is ardent and 
sincere; and as it engrosses his whole soul, he 
expects every thought and emotion of his mistress 
to move in imison with his. Yet, though his 
pride calls for this full return, his humility makes 
him imdervalue those qualities in him which would 
entitle him to it ; and not feeling why he should be 
loved to the degree he wishes, he still suspects that 
he is not loved enough. This temper, I must own, 
has cost me many unhappy hours ; but I have 
learned to think myself his debtor, for those 
imperfections which arise from the ardour of his 
attachment. 

Lyd. Well, I cannot blame you for defending 
him. But tell me candidly, Julia, had he never 
saved your life, do you think you should have been 
attached to him as you are ? — Believe me, the rude 
blast that overset your boat was a prosperous gale 
of love to him. 

Jul, Gratitude may have strengthened my 
attachment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him 
before he had preserved me ; yet surely that alone 
were an obligation sufficient. 

Lyd, Obligation ! why a water-spaniel would 
have done as much ! — Well, I should never think 
of giving my heart to a man because he could swim. 

Jul, Come, Lydia, you are too inconsiderate. 

Lyd, Nay, I do but jest — ^What's here ? 

Re-tnter Lucy in a hurry 

Lucy. O ma'am, here is sir Anthony Absolute 
just come home with your aunt. 

Lyd, They'll not come here. — Lucy, do you 
watch. [.Exit Lucv. 

Jul, Yet I must go. Sir Anthony does not 
know I am here, and if we meet, he'll detain me, 
to show me the town. I'll take another opportunity 
of paying my respects to Mrs. Malaprop, when she 
shaQ treat me, as long as she chooses, with her 
select words so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 

Re-enter Lucv. 

Lucy. O Lud ! ma'am, they are both coming up 
stairs. 

Lyd, Well, I'll not detain you, coz. — Adieu, my 
dear Julia, I'm sure you are in haste to sepd to 
Faulkland. — ^There — through my room you'll find 
another staircase. 

Jul, Adieu ! [Embraces Lydia, and exit. 

Lyd, Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
Quick, quick. — Fling Peregrine Pickle under the 
toilet — Uirow Roderick Random into the closet — 
put The Innocent Adultery into The Whole Duty 
of Man — thrust Lord Aimworth under the sofa — 
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cram Ovid behind the bolster — there — put The 
Man of Feeling into your pocket — so, so — ^now lay 
Mrs, Chapane in sight, and leave Fordyce's Ser- 
mons open on the table. 

Lucy. O bum it, ma'am ! the hair-dresser has 
torn away as far as Proper Pride, 

Lyd, Never mind — open at Sobriety, — Fling me 
Lord Chesterfield* s Letters, — Now for 'em. 

[Exit Lucv. 

Enter Mrs. Majlaprop, and Sir Anthony Absoluts. 

Mrs, Mai, There, sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton who wants to disgrace her 
family, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a 
shilling. 

Lyd, Madam, I thought you once — 

Mrs, Mai, You thought, miss 1 I don't know 
any business you have to think at all — thought does 
not become a young woman. But the point we 
would request of you is, that you will promise to 
forget this fellow — ^to illiterate him, I say, quite 
from your memory. 

Lyd, Ah, madam ! our memories are independent 
of our "wills. It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. Mai. But I say it is, miss ; there is nothing 
on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses to 
set about it. .I'm sure I have as much forgot your 
poor dear uncle as if he had never existed — and I 
thought it my duty so to do ; and let me tell you, 
Lydia, these violent memories don't become a young 
woman. 

Sir Anth, Why sure she won't pretend to re- 
member what she's ordered not !— ay, this comes 
of her reading ! 

Lyd. What crime, madam, have I committed to 
be treated thus ? . • 

Mrs, Mai, Now don't attempt to extirpate your- 
self from the matter ; you know I have proof 

controvertible of it But tell me, will you promise 

to do as you're bid ? Will you take a husband of 
your friends' choosing ? 

Lyd. Madam, I must tell you plainly that had 
I no preference for any one else, the choice you 
have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs. Mai, What business have you, miss, with 
preference and aversion? They don't become a 
young woman ; and you ought to know, that as 
both always wear off, 'tis safest in matrimony to 
begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated your 
poor dear uncle before marriage as if he'd been a 
blackamoor....and yet, miss, you are sensible what 
a wife I made ! — and when it pleased Heaven to 
release me from him, 'tis unknown what tears I 
shed ! — But suppose we were going to give you 
another choice, will you promise us to give up this 
Beverley ? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to give 
that promise, my actions would certainly as far 
belie my words. 

Mrs. Mai. Take yourself to your room. — ^You 
are tit company for nothing but your own ill- 
humoyirs. 

Lyd, Willingly, ma'am — I cannot change for the 
worse. [Exit. 

Mrs. JIf a/. There's a little intricate hussy for you ! 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, ma'am, 
— all this is the natural consequence of teaching 
girls to read. Had I a thousand daughters, by 
Heaven ! I'd as soon have them taught the black 
art as their alphabet ! 



Mrs. Mai, Nay, nay, sir Anthony, you are an 
absolute misanthropy. 

Sir Anth. In my way hither^ Mrs. Malaprop, 
I observed your niece's maid coming forth from a 
circulating library ! — She had a book in each hand 
— they were hsilf-bound volumes, with marble 
covers ! — From that moment I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress ! 

Mrs. Mai. Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is, as an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge! 
It blossoms through the year ! — And depend on it, 
IVfrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves, will long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. Mai. Fy, fy, sir Anthony ! you surely 
speak laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation 
now, what would you have a woman know ? 

Mrs. Mai, Observe me, sir Anthony. — I would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a pro- 
geny of learning ; I don't think so much learning 
becomes a young woman ; for instance, I would 
never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or 
algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or paradoxes, or 
such inflammatory branches of learning — neither 
would it be necessary for her to handle any of your 
mathematical, astronomical, diabolical instruments. 
— But, sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine 
years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn a 
little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should 
have a supercilious knowledge in accounts ; — and as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geo- 
metry, that she might know something of the 
contagious countries ;— but above all, sir Anthony, 
she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might 
not mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words so shame- 
fully as girls usually do ; and likewise that she 
might reprehend the true meaning of what she is 
saying. This, sir Anthony, is what I would have 
a woman know; — and I don't think there is a 
superstitious article in it. 

Sir Anth, Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no further with you ; though I 
must confess, that you are a truly moderate and 
polite argucr, for almost every third word you say 
is on my side of the question. But, Mrs. Malaprop, 
to the more important point in debate, — you say 
you have no objection to my proposal ? 

Mrs. Mai. None, I assure you. I am under no - 
positive engagement with Mr. Acres, and as Lydia 
is so obstinate against him, perhaps your son may 
have better success. 

Sir Anth, Well, madam, I will write for the boy 
directly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, 
though I have for some time had the proposed in 
my head. He is at present with his regiment. 

Mrs, Mai, We have never seen your son, sir 
Anthony ; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Anth. Objection ! — let him object if he dare I 
— No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Jack knows that the 
least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My pro- 
cess was always very simple — in their younger days, 
'twas * Jack, do this ;' — if he demurred, I knocked 
him down — and if he grumbled at that, I always 
sent him out of the room. 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, and the properest way, o*my 
conscience ! — nothing is so conciliating to young 
people as severity. — Well, sir Anthony, I shall give 
Mr. Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia to 
receive your son's invocations ; — and I hope you 
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will represent her to the captain as an object not 
altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle the subject 
pradently. — ^Well, I must leave yon ; and let me 
beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl. — Take my advice — keep a tight 
hand : if she rejects this proposal, clap her under 
lock and key ; and if you were just to let the 
servants forget to bring her dinner for three or four 
days^ you can't conceive how sheM come about. 

lExit. 

Mrs. MaL Well, at any rate I shall be glad to 
get her from under my intuition. She has some- 
how discovered my partiality for sir Lucius 
OTrigger — sure, Lucy can't have betrayed me ! — 
No, the girl is such a simpleton, I should have 
made her confess it. — Lucy I — Lucy ! — \Call8.'\ 
Had she been one of your artificial ones, I should 
never have trusted her. 

Re-enter "Ljxn. 

Lucy. Did yon call, ma'am ? 

Mrs. Mai. Yes, girl. — Did you see sir Lucius 
while you was out ? 

Luctf. Noy indeed, ma*am, not a glimpse of 
him. 

Mrs. Mai, You are sure, Lucy, that you never 
mentioned — 

Lucy. Oh gemini ! I'd sooner cut my tongue 
out. 

Mrs. Mai. Well, don't let your simplicity be 
imposed on. 

Lucy. No, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai. So, come to me presently, and I'll 



give you another letter to sir Lucius ; but mind, 
Lucy — if ever you betray what you are entrusted 
with (unless it be other people's secrets to me), 
you forfeit . my malevolence for ever ; and your 
being a simpleton shall be no excuse for your 
locality. lExiU 

Lucy. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — So, my dear Simplicity, 
let me give you a little respite. — [Altering her 
manner'] Let girls in my station be as fond as they 
please of appearing expert, and knowing in their 
trusts ; commend me to a mask of silliness, and 
a pair of sharp eyes for my own interest under it 1 
— Let me see to what account have I turned my 
simplicity lately [Looks at a paper.} For abet- 
ting Miss Lydia Languish in a design of running 
away with an ensign ! — in money ^ sundry times, 
twelve pound twelve ; gowns, five ; hats^ ruffles^ 
capst S[c. 4fc. nu.nberless ! — From the said ensign^ 
within this last months six guineas and a half. — 
About a quarter's pay ! — Item, from Mrs. MaU 
apropf for betraying the young people to her — 
when 1 found matters were likely to be discovered 
— two guineas, attd a black paduasoy. — Item, 
from Mr. Acres, for carrying divers letters — 
which I never delivered— ^u^o guineas, and a pair 
of buckles. — Item, from Sir Lucius O* Trigger, 
three crowns, two gold pocket-pieces, and a stiver 
snuffbox ! — Well done, Simplicity !' — Yet I was 
forced to make my Hibernian believe, that he was 
corresponding, not with the aunt, but with the 
niece : for though not over rich, I found he had 
too much pride and delicacy to sacrifice the feelings 
of a gentleman to the necessities of his fortune. 

lExit. 
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SCENE I. — Captain Absolute's Lodgings. 

Captain Absolutb and Fao. 

Fag. Sir, while I was there sir Anthony came 
in : 1 told him, you had sent me to inquire after 
his health, and to know if he was at leisure to see 
you. 

Abs, And what did he say, on hearing I was at 
Bath ? 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly 
gentleman more astonished ! He started back two 
or three paces, rapped out a dozen interjectural 
oaths, and asked, what the devil had brought you 
here. 

Abs. Well, sir, and what did you say ? 

Fa^. Oh, I lied, sir — I forget the precise lie ; 
but you may depend on't, he got no truth from me. 
Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders in future, 
I should be glad to fix what has brought us to 
Bath ; in order that we may lie a little consistently. 
— Sir Anthony's servants were curious, sir, very 
curious indeed. 

Abs. You have said nothing to them ? 

Fag. Oh, not a word, sir, — ^not a word ! Mr. 
Thomas, indeed, the coachman (whom I take to be 
the discreetest of whips) — 

Abs. 'Sdeath I —you rascal ! you have not trusted 
bim ! 



Fag. Oh, no, sir — no — no — not a syllable, upon 
my veracity ! — He was, indeed, a little inquisitive ; 
but I was sly, sir — devilish sly ! My master, (said 
I) honest Thomas, (you know, sir, one says honest 
to one's inferiors), is come to Bath to recruit — 
Yes, sir, I said to recruit — and whether for men, 
money, or constitution, you know, sir, is nothing 
to him, nor any one else. 

Abs, Well, recruit will do — ^let it be so. 

Fag. Oh, sir, recruit will do surprisingly — 
indeed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas, 
that your honour had already enlisted five dis- 
banded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard-markers. 

Abs. You blockhead, never say more than is 
necessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir — I beg pardon — but, 
with submission, a lie is nothing unless one supports 
it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention for a 
good current lie, I always forge indorsements as 
well as the bill. 

Abs. Well, take care you don't hurt your credit, 
by offering too much security. — Is Mr. Faulkland 
returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Abs. Can you tell whether he has been informed 
of sir A.nthony's and Miss Melville's arrival ? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir ; he has seen no one since 
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he came in but his gentLemaiii who was with him at 
Bristol. — I think, sir, I hear Mr. Faulkland coming 
down — 

Aba, Go, tell him, I am here. 

Fag, Yes, sir. — [Going] I beg pardon, sir, but 
should sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour 
to remember that we are recruiting, if you please. 

Abs, Well, well. 

Fag. And, in tenderness to my character, if your 
honour could bring in the chairmen and waiters, I 
should esteem it as an obligation ; for though I 
never scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts 
one's conscience to be found out {Exit. 

Abs, Now for my whimsical friend — ^if he does 
not know that his mistress is here, I'll tease him a 
little before I tell him — 

Enter Faulki^nd. 

Faulkland, you're welcome to Bath again ; you are 
punctual in your return. 

Faulk, Yes ; I had nothing to detain me, when 
I had finished the business I went on. Well, what 
news since I left you ? how stand matters between 
you and Lydia ? 

Abs, Faith, much as they were ; I have not seen 
her since our quarrel; however, I expect to be 
recalled every hour. 

Faulk, Why don't yon persuade her to go off 
with you at once ? 

Abs, What, and lose two-thirds of her fortune? 
you forget that, my friend. — No, no, I could have 
brought her to that long ago. 
. Faulk, Nay then, you trifle too long — if you are 
sure of her, propose to the aunt in your own cha- 
racter, and write to sir Anthony for his consent. 

Abs, Softly, softly ; for though I am convinced 
my little Lydia would elope with me as ensign 
Beverley, yet am I by no means certain that she 
would take me with the impediment of our friends*- 
consent, a regular humdrum wedding, and the re- 
version of a good fortune on my side : no, no ; I 
must prepare her gradually for the discovery, and 
make myself necessary to her, before I risk it. — 
Well, but Faulkland, you'll dine with us to-day at 
the hotel ? 

Faulk, Indeed I cannot ; I am not in spirits to 
be of such a party. 

Abs, By heavens ! I shall forswear your com- 
pany. You are the most teasing, captious, incor- 
rigible lover ! — Do love like a man. 

Faulk. 1 own I am unfit for company. 

Abs, Am not I a lover ; ay, and a romantic one 
too ? Yet do T carry everywhere with me such a 
confounded farrago of doubts, fears, hopes, wishes, 
and all the flimsy furniture of a country miss's 
brain ! 

Faulk, Ah ! Jack, your heart and soul are not, 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. 
You throw for a large stake, but losing, you could 
stake and throw again : — ^but I have set my sum 
of happiness on this cast, and not to succeed, were 
to be stripped of all. 

Abs, But, for Heaven's sake ! what grounds for 
apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure up 
at present ? 

Faulk, What grounds for apprehension, did you 
say ? Heavens ! are there not a thousand ! I fear 
for her spirits — ^her health — her life. — My absence 
may fret her ; her anxiety for my return, her fears 
for me may oppress her gentle temper : and for 



her health, does not every hour bring me cause to 
be alarmed ? If it rains, some shower may even 
then have chilled her delicate frame 1 If the wind 
be keen, some rude blast may have affected her 1 
The heat of noon, the dews of the evening, may 
endanger the life of her, for whom only I value 
mine. O Jack I when delicate and feeling souls 
are separated, there is not a feature in the sky, not 
a movement of the elements, not an aspiration of 
the breeze, but hints some cause for a lover's 
apprehension ! 

Ahs, Ay, but we may choose whether we will 
take the hint or not.— So, then, Faulkland, if you 
were convinced that Julia were well and in spirits, 
you would be entirely content ? 

Faulk, I should be happy beyond measure — I 
am anxious only for that 

Abs, Then to cure your anxiety at once — Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this moment 
in Bath. 

Faulk, Nay, Jack-^on't trifle with me. 

Abs. She is arrived here with my father within 
this hour. 

Faulk, Can you be serious ? 

Abs, I thought you knew sir Anthony better 
than to be surprised at a sudden whim of this kind. 
— Seriously then, it is as I tell you — upon my 
honour. 

Faulk, My dear friend !— Hollo, Du Peigne ! 
my hat. — My dear Jack — ^now nothing oofarth can 
give me a moment's uneasiness. 

A Bt-enter Fag. 

Fag, Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Abs, Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a 
mile of sir Anthony, and he shall tell yoa how 
your mistress has been ever since you left her. — 
Fag, show the gentleman up. {Exit Fag. 

Faulk, What, is he much acquainted in the 
family ? 

Abs, Oh, very intimate : I insist on your not 
gdilig : besides, his character will divert you. 

Faulk, Well, I should like to ask him a few 
questions. 

Abs. He is likewise a rival of mine — ^that is, of 
my other self s, for he does not think his friend 
captain Absolute ever saw the lady in question ; 
and it is ridiculous enough to hear him complain 
to me of one Beverley, a concealed skulking rival, 
who — 

Faulk, Hush 1 — ^he's here. 

Enter Aciubs. 

Acres, Ha ! my dear friend, noble captain, and 
honest Jack, how dost thou ? just arrived, faith, as 
you see. — Sir, your humble servant. — Warm work 
on the roads, Jack ! — Odds whips and wheels ! I've 
travelled like a comet, with a tail of dust all the 
way as long as the Mall. 

Abs, Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric 
planet, but we know your attraction hither. — Give 
me leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to you ; Mr. 
Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see you : 
sir, I solicit your connexions. — Hey, Jack — ^what, 
this is Mr. Faulkland, who — 

Abs. Ay, Bob, Miss Melville's Mr. Faulkland. 

Acres, Odso ! she and your father can be but 
just arrived before me : — I suppose you have seen 
them. Ah ! Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a 
happy man. 
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Faulk, I have not seen Miss Melville, yet, sir ; 
— I hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in 
Devonshire ? 

Acres, Never knew her better in my life, sir, — 
never better. Odds blushes and blooms ! she has 
been as healthy as the German Spa. 

Faulk. Indeed 1 — I did hear that she had been 
a little indisposed. 

Acres, False, false, sir— only said to vex you : 
quite the reverse, I assure you. 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the advan- 
tage of me ; I had almost fretted myself ilL 

Abs, Now are you angry with your mistress for 
not having been sick ? 

Faulk, No, no, you misunderstand me : — ^yet 
surely a little trifling indisposition is not an unna- 
tural consequence of absence from those we love. — 
Now confess — isn't there something unkind in this 
violent, robust, unfeeling health ? 

Abs. Oh, it was very unkind of her to be well 
in your absence, to be sure ! 

Acres, Good apartments. Jack. 

Faulk, Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss 
Melville has been so exceedingly well — what then 
she has been merry and gay, I suppose ? — Always 
in spirits — hey ? 

Acres. Merry, odds crickets ! she has been the 
bell and spirit of the company wherever she has 
been — so lively and entertaining ! so full of wit 
and humour ! 

Faulk, There, Jack, there. — Oh, by my soul I 
there is an innate levity in woman, that nothing 
can overcome. — What ! happy, and I away I 

Abs, Have done. — How foolish this is ! just 
now you were only apprehensive for your mistress' 
spirits. 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and 
spirit of the company ? 

Abs, No indeed, you have not. 

Faulk. Have 1 been lively and entertaining ? 

Abs. Ob, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faulk, Have I been full of wit and humour ? 

Abs. No, faith, to do you justice, you have been 
confoundedly stupid indeed. 

Acres. What's the matter with the gentleman ? 

Abs. He is only expressing his great satisfaction 
at hearing that Julia has been so well and happy — 
that's all — hey, Faulkland ? 

Faulk. Oh ! I am rejoiced to hear it — ^yes, yes, 
she has a happy disposition ! 

Acres. That she has indeed — then she is so 
accomplished — so sweet a voice — so expert at her 
harpsichord — such a mistress of flat and sharp, 
squaliante, rumblante, and quiverante ! — There 
was this time month — odds minims and crotchets ! 
how she did chirrup at Mrs. Piano's concert ! 

Faulk. There again, what say you to this ? you 
see she has been aU mirth and song — ^not a thought 
of me ! 

Abs. Pho ! man, is not music the food of 
love ? 

Faulk. Well, well, it may be so. — Pray, Mr. 
, what's his damned name ? — Do you remem- 
ber what songs Miss Melville sung ? 

Acres. Not I indeed. 

Abs, Stay now, they were some pretty melan- 
choly purling-stream airs, I warrant ; perhaps 
you may recollect; — did she sing, IVhen absent 
from my souTs delight f 

Acres. No, that wa'n't it. 



Abs, Or, Go, gentle gales ! — Gro, gentle gales ! 

[fiingt. 

Acres, Oh, no ! nothing like it. Odds ! now I 
recollect one of them — My hearts my own^ my 
Willis free. iSitiffs. 

Faulk, Fool ! fool that X am ! to fix all my 
happiness on such a trifler ! 'Sdeath ! to make 
herself the pipe and ballad-monger of a circle ! to 
soothe her light heart with catches and glees ! — 
What can you say to this, sir ? 

Abs, Why, that I should be glad to hear my 
mistress had been so merry, sir. 

Faulk, Nay, nay, nay — I'm not sorry that she 
has been happy — no, no, I am glad of that — I 
would not have had her sad or sick — yet surely a 
sympathetic heart would have shown itself even in 
the choice of a song — she might have been tem- 
perately healthy, and somehow, plaintively gay ; — 
but she has been dancing too, I doubt not ! 

Acres. What does the gentleman say about 
dancing ? 

Abs, He says the lady we speak of dances as 
well as she sings. 

Acres. Ay, truly, does she — there was at our 
last race ball — 

Faulk, Hell and the devil ! There ! there— I 
told you so ! I told you so ! Oh ! she thrives in 
my absence ! — Dancing ! but her whole feelings 
have been in opposition with mine ; — I have been 
anxious, silent, pensive, sedentary — my days have 
been hours of care, my nights of watchfulness. — 
She has been all health ! spirit ! laugh ! song ! 
dance ! — Oh ! damned, damned levity ! 

Abs, For Heaven's sake, Faulkland, don't 
expose yourself so! — Suppose she has danced, 
what then? — does not the ceremony of society 
often oblige — 

Faulk, Well, well, I'll contain myself— perhaps 
as you say-r-for form sake. — What, Mr. Acres, 
you were praising Miss Melville^s manner of danc- 
ing a minuet — hey ? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for that — but what 
I was going to speak of was her country-dancing. 
Odds swimmings ! she has such an air with her ! 

Faulk. Now disappointment on her ! — Defend 
this. Absolute ; why don't you defend this ? — 
Country-dances ! jigs and reels ! am I to blame 
now ? A minuet I could have forgiven — I should 
not have minded that — I say I should not have 
regarded a minuet — ^but country-dances ! — Zounds I 

had she made one in a cotillon 1 believe I 

could have forgiven even that — but to be monkey- 
led for a night I — to run the gauntlet through a 
string of amorous palming puppies ! — to show 
paces like a managed filly !— Oh, Jack, there never 
can be but one man in the world whom a truly 
modest and delicate woman ought to pair with in 
a coimtry-dance ; and, even then, the rest of the 
couples should be her great-uncles and aunts ! 

Abs. Ay, to be sure ! — grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk. If there be but one vicious mind in the 
set, 'twill spread like a contagion — the' action of 
their pulse beats to the lascivious movement of the 
jig — their quivering, warm-breathed sighs impreg- 
nate the very air — the atmosphere becomes electri- 
cal to love, and each amorous spark darts through 
every link of the chain ! — I must leave you — I own 
I am somewhat flurried — and that confounded 
looby has perceived it. [.Ooing. 
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Abs. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank Mr. 
Acres for his good news. 

Faulk. Damn his news I lExit. 

Abs. Ha ! ha! ha I poor Fauljdand five minutes 
since — ^nothing on earth could give him a moment's 
uneasiness 1 

Acres. The gentleman wa'n't angry at my 
praising his mistress, was he ? 

Abs. A little jealous, I believe. Bob. 

Acres. You don't say so ? Ha ! ha ! jealous of 
me — that's a good joke. 

Abs. There's nothing strange in that. Bob ; let 
me tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating 
manner of yours will do some mischief among the 
girls here. 

Acres. Ah ! you joke — ^ha ! ha ! mischief — ha ! 
ha ! but you know I am not my own property, my 
dear Lydia has forestalled me. She could ne^er 
abide me in the country, because I used to dress 
so badly — ^but odds frogs and tambours ! I sha'n't 
take matters so here, now ancient madam has no 
Toice in it : I'll make my old clothes know who's 
master. I shall straightway cashier the hunting- 
frock, and render my leather breeches incapable. 
My hair has been in training some time. 

Abs. Indeed! 

Acres. Ay — and tho'ff the side curls are a little 
restive, my hind-part takes it very kindly. 

Abs. Oh, you'll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so — then if I can 
find out this ensign Beverley, odds tri^ers and 
flints ! I'll make him know the difference o't. 

Abs. Spoke like a man ! But pray, Bob, I 
observe you have got an odd kind of a new method 
of swearing— 

Acres. Ha 1 ha I you've taken notice of it — 'tis 
genteel, isn't it ? — I did not invent it myself though ; 
but a commander in our militia, a great scholar, I 
assure you, says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing but their anti- 
quity makes them respectable ; — ^because, he says, 
the ancients would never stick to an oath or two, 
but would say, by Jove ! or by Bacchus ! or by 
Mars ! or by Venus ! or by Pallas ! according to 
the sentiment : so that to swear with propriety, 
says my little major, the oath should be an echo 
to the sense ; and this we call the oath referential ^ 
or sentimental swearing — ha ! ha ! ha ! 'tis genteel, 
isn't it ? 

Abs. Very genteel, and very new, indeed ! — and 
I dare say will supplant all other figures of impre- 
cation. • 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obso- 
lete.— Damns have had their day. 

Re-enter Fag. 

Fag. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to 
see you. Shall I show him into the parlour } 

Abs. Ay — you may. 

Acres. Well, I must be gone — 

Abs. Stay ; who is it, Fag ? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Abs. You puppy, why didn't you show him up 
directly ? lExit Fag. 

Acres, You have business with sir Anthony. — 
I expect a message from Mrs. Malaprop at my 
lodgings. I have sent also to my dear friend sir 
Lucius O'Trigger. Adieu, Jack ! we must meet at 
night, when you shall give me a dozen bumpers to 
little Lydia. 



Abs. That I will with all my heart.— [j?«t/ 
Acres.] Now for a parental lecture — ^I hope he 
has heard nothing of the business that has brought 
me here — I wish the gout had held him £ut- in 
Devonshire, with aU my soul ! 

Enter Sir Anthony Absolutb 

Sir, I am delighted to see you here ; and looking 
so well ! your sudden arrival at Bath made me ap- 
prehensive for your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say. Jack. 
— ^What, you are recruiting here, hey ? 

Abs. Yes, sir, I am on duty. 

Sir Anih, Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, 
though I did not expect it, for I was going to write 
to you on a little matter of business. — Jack, I have 
been considering that I grow old and infiirm, and 
shall probably not trouble yon long. 

Abs. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look 
more strong and hearty ; and I pray frequently 
that you may continue so. 

Sir Anth. I hope your prayers may be heard, 
with all my heart. Well then, Jack, I have been 
considering that I am so strong and hearty I may 
continue to plague you a long time. — Now, Jack^ 
I am sensible t^at the income of your commission^ 
and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a 
small pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

Abs. Sir, you are very good. 

Sir Anth, And it is my wish, while yet I livcy 
to have my boy make some figure in the world. I 
have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a 
noble independence. 

Abs. Sir, your kindness overpowers me — such 
generosity makes the gratitude of reason more 
Uvely than the sensations even of filial affection. 

Sir Anth. I am glad you are so sensible of my 
attention — and you shall be master of a large 
estate in a few weeks. 

Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak my gratitude; 
I cannot express the sense I have of your munifi- 
cence. — Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish 
me to quit the army ? 

Sir Anth. Oh, that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle that between you — 
settle that between you. 

Abs. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife — why, did not I mention 
her before ? 

Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so ! — I mustn't forget her 
though. — Yes, Jack, the independence I was talk- 
ing of is by marriage — the fortune is saddled with 
a wife — but I suppose that makes no difference. 

Abs. Sir ! sir ! — you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why, what the devil's the matter 
with the fool ? Just now you were all gratitude 
and duty. 

Abs. I was, sir, — you talked to me of independ- 
ence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth. Why — what difference does that 
make ? Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, you 
must take it with the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Abs. If my happiness is to be the price, I must 
•beg leave to decline the purchase. — Pray, sir, who 
is the lady ? 

Sir Anth. What's that to you, sir ? — Come, 
give me your promise to love, and to marry her 
directly. 
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Abs* Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to 
summon my affections for a lady I know nothing 
of! 

Sir Anth. I am sure, sir, 'tis more unreasonable 
in you to object to a lady you know nothing of. 

Abs. Then, sir, I must tell you plainly, ^at my 
inclinations are fixed on another — my heart is en- 
gaged to an angel. 

Sir Anth. IHien pray let it send an excuse. — It 
is very sorry — ^but business prevents its waiting on 
her. 

Abs, But my tows are pledged to her. 

Sir Anth, Let her foreclose. Jack ; let her fore- 
close ; they are not worth redeeming ; besides, you 
have the angel's vows in exchange, I suppose ; so 
there can be no loss there. 

Abs. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once 
for all, that in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth, Hark'ee, Jack ; — I have heard you for 
some time with patience — I have been cool — quite 
cool ; but take care — you know I am compliance 
itself — ^when I am not thwarted ;— no one more 
easily led — ^when I have my own way ; — but don't 
put me in a frenzy. 

Abs. Sir, I must repeat it — in this I cannot 
obey you. 

Sir Anth, Now damn me! if ever I call you Jack 
again while I live ! 

Abs. 'S&jf sir, but hear me. 

Sir Anth. Sir, I won't hear a word — not a 
word ! not one word ! so give me your promise by 
a nod — and I'll tell you what, Jack — I mean, you 
dog — if you don't, by — 

Abs. What, sir, promise to link myself to some 
mass of ugliness ! to— 

Sir Anth, Zounds ! sirrah ! the lady shall be as 
ugly as I choose : she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder ; she shall be as crooked as the Crescent ; 
her one eye shall roll like the bull's in Cox's 
Museum ; she shall have a skin like a mummy, 
and the beard of a Jew — she shall be all this, sir- 
rah ! — ^yet I will make you ogle her all day, and 
sit up all night to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Abs. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 

Sir Anth. None of your sneering, puppy ! no 
grinning, jackanapes ! 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour 
for mirth in my life. 

Sir Anth, 'Tis false, sir, 1 know you are laugh- 
ing in your sleeve ; I know you'll grin when I am 
gone, sirrah ! 

Abs, Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Anth. None of your passion, sir ! none of 
your violence ; if you please ! — It won't do with 
me, I promise you. 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life. 

Sir Anth. 'Tis a confounded lie ! — I know you 
are in a passion in your heart ; I know you are, 
you h3^ocritical young dog ! but it won't do. 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word — 

Sir Anth, So you will fly out ! can't you be 
cool like me ? What the devil good can passion 
do ? — Passion is of no service, you impudent, in- 
solent, overbearing reprobate I — There, you sneer 
again ! don't provoke me ! — but you rely upon the 
mildness of my temper — you do, you dog ! you 
play upon the meekness of my disposition ! — Yet 
take care — the patience ot a saint may be over- 
come at last ! — but mark ! I give you six hours 
and a half to consider of this : if you then agree. 



without any condition, to do everything on .earth 
that J choose, why — confound you 1 I may in time 
forgive you. — If not, zounds ! don't enter the same 
hemisphere with me ! don't dare to breathe the 
same air, or use the same light with me ; but get 
an atmosphere and a sun of your own ! I'll strip 
you of your commission; I'll lodge a five-and- 
threepence in the hands of trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest. — I'll disown you, I'll disinherit 
you, I'll unget you ! and damn me ! if ever I call 
you Jack again ! lExit. 

Abs, Mild, gentle, considerate father — I kiss 
your hands ! — What a tender method of giving his 
opinion in these matters sir Anthony has I I dare 
not trust him with the truth. — I wonder what old 
wealthy hag it is that he wants to bestow on me ! 
— ^Yet he married himself for love ! and was in his 
youth a bold intriguer, and a gay companion ! 

Re-enter Fao. 

Fag, Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to a 
degree ; he comes down stairs eight or ten steps at 
a time — ^muttering, growling, and thumping the 
banisters all the way : I and the cook's dog stand 
bowing at the door — rap ! he gives me a stroke on 
the head with his cane ; bids me carry that to my 
master ; then kicking the poor turnspit into the 
area, damns us all, for a puppy triumvirate ! — Upon 
my credit, sir, were I in your place, and found my 
father such very bad company, I should certainly 
drop his acquaintance. 

Abs. Cease your impertinence, sir, at present. 
— Did you come in for nothing more ? — Stand out 
of the way ! IPushes him asides and exit. 

Fag. So ! sir Anthony trims my master : he is 
afraid to reply to his fether — then vents his spleen 
on poor Fag ! — ^When one is vexed by one person, 
to revenge one's self on another, who happens to 
come in the way, is the vilest injustice ! Ah I it 
shows the worst temper — ^tbe basest — 

JEfnter Boy. 

Boy, Mr. Fag ! Mr. Fag ! your master calls 
you. 

Fag, Well, you little dirty puppy, you need not 
bawl so ! — The meanest disposition ! the — 

Bog, Quick, quick, Mr. Fag ! 

Fag. Quick! quick! you impudent jackanapes ! 
am I to be commanded by you too ? you little, im- 
pertinent, insolent, kitchen-bred — 

lExit kicking and beating him. 



SCENE II The N'orth Parade, 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. So — I shall have another rival to add to 
my mistress's list — Captain Absolute. However, 
I shall not enter his name till my purse has received 
notice in form. Poor Acres is dismissed ! — Well, 
I have done him a last friendly office, in letting 
him know that Beverley was here before him. — Sir 
Lucius is generally more punctual, when he expects 
to hear from his dear Dalian as he calls her : I 
wonder he's not here ! — I have a little scruple of 
conscience from this deceit ; though I should not 
be paid so well, if my hero knew that DeUa was 
near fifty, and her own mistress. 
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Enter Sir Lucnifl O'Triogbr. 

Sir Luc. Hai my little ambassadress — upon my 
conscience^ j KaVe been looking for you ; I have 
been on the' South Parade this half hour. 

Lucjt/, {^Speaking nmplyJ] O gemini ! and I 
have been wdting for your worship here on the 
North. , 

Sir Luc, Faith ! — may be that was the reason 
we did not meet ; and it is very comical too, how 
you could go out and I not see you — for I was only 
taking a nap at the Parade coffee-house, and I 
chose the window on purpose that I might not miss 
you. 

Lucy. My stars ! Now I'd wager a sixpence I 
weiit by while you were asleep. 

Sir Luc. Sure enough it must have been so — 
and I never dreamt it was so late, till I waked. 
Well, but my little girl, have you got nothing for 
me? 

Lucy. Yes, but I have — ^I've got a letter for you 
in my pocket. 

Sir Luc. O faith ! I guessed you weren't come 
empty-handed — well — ^let me see what the dear 
creature says. 

Lucy. There, sir Lucius. [.Gives him a letter. 

Sir Luc. [Reads.] Sir — there is often a sudden 
incentive impulse in love^ that has a greater induc- 
tion than years of domestic combination : su£h was 
the commotion I felt at the first superfluous mew 
of sir Lucius O' Trigger. — Very pretty, upon my 
word. — Female punctuation forbids me to say 
more ; yet let me add^ that it will give me joy infal- 
lible to find sir Lucius worthy the last criterion of 
my affections. Delia. 

Upon my conscience ! Lucy, your lady is a great 
mistress of language. Faith, she's quite the queen 
of the dictionary ! — for the devil a word dare refuse 
coming at her call — though one would think it was 
quite out of hearing. 

Lucy. Ay, sir, a lady of her experience — 

Sir Luc. Experience ? what, at seventeen ? 

Lucy. O true, sir — but then she reads so — my 
stars ! how she will read off hand ! 

Sir Luc. Faith, she must be very deep read to 
write this way — though she is rather an arbitrary 
writer too — for here are a great many poor words 
pressed into the service of this note, that would 
get their habeas corpus from any court in Chris- 
tendom. 

Luc. Ah ! sir Lucius, if you were to hear how 
she talks of you ! 

Sir Luc. Oh, tell her I'll make her the best hus- 
band in the world, and lady O 'Trigger into the 
bargain ! — But we must get the old gentlewoman's 
consent — and do evepything fairly. 

Lucy. Nay, sir Lucius, I thought you wa'n't 
rich enough to be so nice ! 

Sir Luc. Upon my word, young woman, you 



have hit it : — I am' ck> pdor, that I can't afford 
to do a dirty aclion.-^If I did not want money, I'd 
steal your mistress and her fortune with a great 
deal of pleasure. — However, my pretty girl, [Oives 
her money"} here's a little something to buy yon 
a ribbon ; and meet me in the evening, and I'll give 
you an answer to this. So, hussy, take a kiss be- 
forehand, to put you in mind. IKitses her. 

Lucy. O Lud I sir Lucius — I never seed such a 
gemman ! My lady won't like you if you're so 
impudent. 

Sir Luc. Faith she will, Lucy i — That same 

pho ! what's the name of it ?^-modesty — ^is* a qua- 
lity in a lover more praised by the women than 
liked ; so, if your mistress asks ' you whether sir 
Lucius ever gave you a kiss, teU her fifty — ^my 
dear. 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a lie ? 

Sir Luc. Ah then, you baggage ! I'll make it a 
truth presently. 

Lucy, For shame now ! here is some one 
coming. 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith, I'll quiet your conscience I 

lExitf humming a tune.. 

Enter Fag. 

Fag. So, so, ma^am' ! I humbly beg pardon. 

Luc. O Lud ! now, Mr. Fag — you flurry one so. 

Fag, Come, come, Lucy, here's no one by — so 
a little less simplicity, with a grain or two more 
sincerity, if you please. — You play fedse with us, 
madam. — I saw you give the baronet a letter. — My 
master shall know this — and if he don't call him 
out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha ! ha I ha ! you gentlemen's gentle- 
men are so hasty. — ^That letter was from Mrs. 
Malaprop, simpleton. — She is taken with sir Lu- 
cius's address. 

Fag. How ! what tastes some people have ! — 
Why, I suppose I have walked by her window a 
hundred times. — But what says our young lady ? 
any message to my master ? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag. — A worse rival than 
Acres ! Sir Anthony Absolute has proposed his 
son. 

Fag. What, Captain Absolute ? 

Lttcy. Even so — I overheard it alL 

Fag. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! very good, faith. Good bye, 
Lucy, I must away with this news. 

Lucy, Well, you may laugh— but it is true, I 
assure you. — [Going.} But, Mr. Fag, tell your 
master not to be cast down by this. 

Fag. Oh, he'll be so disconsolate I 

Lu4;y, And charge him not to think of quarrel- 
ling with young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear I never fear ! 

Lucy. Be sure — ^bid him keep up his spirits. 

Fag. We wiU— we will. lExeunt severaUy. 
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SCENE I The North Parade. 

Enter Captain Absoldtb. 

Ahs, 'Tis just as Fag told me, indeed. — Whim- 
sical enough, faith ! My father wants to force me 
to marry the very girl I am plotting to run away 
with ! — He must not know of my connexion with 
her yet awhile. — He has too summary a ibethod of 
proceeding in these matters. — However, 1*11 read 
my recantation instantly .-^My conversion is some- 
thing sudden, indeed — ^but I can assure him it is 
very sincere. — So, so, — ^here he comes.— He looks 
plaguy gruff. ISt^f a*ide. 

Enter 8ir ANTHomr Absoluts. 

Sir Anth. No — I'll die sooner than forgive him. 
Die, did I say ? I'll live, these fifty years to plague 
him. — At our last meeting, his impudence had 
almost put me out of temper. — An obstinate, pas- 
sionate, self-willed boy ! — ^Who can he, take after ? 
This is my return for getting, him before all his 
brothers and sisters !— for putting him, at twelve 
years old, into a marching regiment,' and allowing 
him fifty pounds a-year, besides his pay, ever since ! 
— But I have done with him ; he's anybody's son 
for me.^ — I never will see him more, never — ^never 
— never — never ! 

Abs. [Aside, coming forward,"] Now for a peni- 
tential face. 

Sir Anth. Fellow, get out of my way ! 

Abs, Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before 
me. 

Abs, A sincere penitent. — I am come, sir, to 
acknowledge my error, and to submit entirely to 
your wilL 

Sir Anth. What's that ? 

Abs. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and 
considering on your past goodness, and kindness, 
and condescension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

Abs. I have been likewise weighing and balan- 
cing what you were pleased to mention concerning 
duty, and obedience, and authority. 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy ? 

Abs, Why then, sir, the result of my reflections 
is — a resolution to sacrifice every inclination of my 
own to your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why now yon talk sense — absolute 
sense— I never heard anything more sensible in my 
life. — Confound you ! you sh{dl be Jack again. 

Abs. I am happy in the appellation. 

Sir Anth, Why then. Jack, my dear Jack, I will 
now inform you who the lady really is.— Nothing 
but your passion and violence, you silly fellow, pre- 
vented my telling you at first. Prepare, Jack, for 
wonder and rapture — prepare. — ^What think you of 
Miss Lydia Languish ? 

Abs, Languish ! What, the Languishes of Wor- 
cestershire? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire ! no. Did you never 
meet Mrs. Malaprop and her niece. Miss Languish, 
who came into our' country just before you weie 
last ordered to your regiment ? 



Abs. Malaprop ! Languish! I don't remember 
ever to have heard the names before. Yet, stay — 
I think I do recollect something. — Languish I 
Languish! She squints, don't she ? — A little red- 
haired girl ? 

Sir Anth. Squints ! — A red-haired girl ! — 
Zounds ! no. 

Abs. Then I must have forgot ; it can't be the 
same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack! Jack! what think you of 
blooming, love-breathing seventeen ? 

Abs. As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent. — 
If I can please you in the matter, 'tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but Jack, such eyes ! such 
eyes ! so innocently wild I so bashfully irresolute ! 
not a glance but speaks and kindles some thought 
of love I — Then, Jack, her cheeks 1 her cheeks, 
Jack \ so deeply blushing at the insinuations of her 
tell-tale eyes ! — Then, Jack, her lips ! O Jack, 
lips smijling at their own discretion ; and if not 
smiling, more sweetly pouting ; more lovely in 
sullenness ! 

Abs. That's she indeed.— Well done, old gen- 
tleman! * [Atide. 

Sir Anth. Then, Jack, her neck ! — O Jack ! 
Jack ! 

Abs. And which is to be mine, sir, the niece or 
the aunt ? 

Sir Anth, Why, you unfeeling, insensible puppy, 
I despise you ! When I was' of your age, such a 
description would have made me fly like a rocket ! 
The aunt indeed ! — Odds life ! when I ran away 
with your mother, I would not have touched any^ 
thing old or ugly to gain an empire. 

Abs, Not to please your father, sir ? 

Sir Anth. To please my father ! zounds ! not 
to please — Oh, my father — odd so ! — yes — ^yes ; if 
my father indeed had desired — that's quite another 
matter. — ^Though he wa'n't the indulgent father 
that I am. Jack. 

Abs. I dare say not, sir. 

iS'tr Anth. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find 
your mistress is so beautiful ? 

Abs, Sir, I repeat it— if I please you in this 
affair, 'tis all I desire. Not that I think a woman 
the worse for being handsome ; but, sir, if you 
please to recollect, you before hinted something 
about a hump or two, one eye, and a few more 
graces of that kind — now, without being very nice, I 
own I should rather choose a wife of mine to have 
the usual number of limbs, and a limited quantity 
of back : and though one eye may be very agree- 
able, yet as the prejudice hais always run in favour 
of two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in 
that article. 

Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot it is ! Why, 
sirrah, youVe an anchorite ! — a vile, insensible 
stock. You a soldier ! — ^you're a walking block, 
fit only to dust the company's regimentals on ! — 
Odds life ! I've a great mind to marry the girl 
myself ! 

Abs. I am entirely at your disposal, sir : if you 
should think of addressing Miss Languish yourself, 
I suppose you would have me marry the aunt ; or 
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Sir Antk. Upon my word, Jack, thou'rt either 
great hypocrite, or — hut, come, 1 know your 

re it must — come, now — damn your demnre 
-come. confcBB Jack — you have b«en lying 
— ha'n't you ? You have been playing the hypo- 
crite, hey ! — I'll never forgiye you, if jou ha'n't 
been lyini and playing the hypocrite. 

A&i. I'm sorry, sir. that the respect and duty 
nhicli 1 bear to you should be so mlstalien. 

Anih. Hang your respect and du<y ! But 
along with me. I'll write a note to Mrb. 
Halaprop, and yon shall visit the lady directly. 
Bar eyei shall be the Protoetheaa torch to you,— 
come ■long, I'll nerer forgive you, if you dan't 
come back stark mad with rapture and impatience 
— if you don't, egad, I'll marry the girl myself! 
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e beyond rpy life, 
rously Netful and madly capricioni 
Bcioascfil—yetl cannot correct myself I What 
tender honest joy sparkled in her eyes when we 
met ! bow delicate was the warmth of her eipres- 
slons I — I was ashamed to appear less happy — 
Aongh I had come reiolved to wear a facaof cool- 
neia and upbraiding. ,Sir Anthony's presence 
prerented my proposed expostulations : — yet I 
must be satisfied ^at she lins not been so very 
happy in my absence. "' ' ■ ■ ,- . 



I know f 



think 



of her 



Jat. I bad not hoped to see you again so soon. 
Faulk. Could I, Juha, be contented with my 
first welcome — restrained u we were by the pre- 
senee of a third person ? 

Jill. O Faulkland, when yonr kindness can make 
me IhuB happy, let me not think that 1 discosered 
somebing of coldness in your tirat salutation. 
" " '" fas but your fancy, Julia, — I was 
e you— to see yon in such health 



ilL — Vou must not conceal froi 

Patitk. Well, then— (hall I own to you that ray 
joy at hearing of yonr health and arrival here, by 

Eir neighbour Aerea, was somewhat damped by 
dwelling much on the high spirits yoa bad 
enjoyed in Devonshire — on your mirth— your sing- 
ing— Jancing. and I Vnow not what! For such is 
temper, Julia, that I should r^anl every mirth- 
moment in yonr absence aa a treason to con- 
stancy. — ^The motua] leer that steals down the 
cheek of parting lovers is a compact, that no smile 
■hall live iJiere till they meet again. 



Jul. Must I never cease to tai my FauIUand 
with Ibis teasing minute caprice ? — Can the idle 
reports of a silly boor weigh in your breast against 
my tried affection .' 

Faalk. They bave no weight with me. Jnlla : 
No. no — I am ba|>py if you have been so — yet only 
say, that ynu did not sing with mirth — say that 
you thnught of PanlkUnd in the dance. 

Jul. I never can be happy in your abscncc- 
I wear a counteuance of content, it is to show I 
oiy mind holds no donbt at my Faulkland's truth. 
If I seemed sad, it were to make malice triumph ; 
and say, that 1 had fiied my heart on one,' who left 
me to lament his roving, and my own credulity. 
Believe Die, Faulkland, I mean not to upbraid joD, 
when ] say, that I have often dressed sorrow ' 
smiles, lest my friends should gaess whose unki 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me.— I 
I am a brute, when I hut admit a doubt of your 

Jul. If ever without such cause from you. as I 
will not suppose poseible. yon find my affecEiona 
veering but a point, may I become a prOTBrtaal 
scoff for levity and base ingratitude. 

Faulk. Ah! JuIia.thatlBstwordisgratingto 
I would I had no title to your gratitade I Search 
your heart. Julia ; perhaps what yon have n ' 

thankful heart ! 

Jut, For what qnality must I lose yoa ? 

Faulk. For no quati^ ! To regard me for any 
equality of mind or understanding, were only to 
esteem me- And for person — I bave often wished 
myself deformed, to be convinced that 1 owed n 
obligation there for any part of yonr affection. 

Jul. Where nature hsE bestowed a show of niee 
attention in the features af a man, be should laugh 
at'it aa misplaoed. I have seen men. who in tUs 
vain article, perhaps, might rank above yon ; but 
my heart bas never asked my eyes if it were bo or 

Faulk. Now this is not well from you, Julia, — 
I despise person in a man — yet if you loved me as 
I wish, though I were an .Sthiop, you'd think 
none so fair. 

Jul, I see you are determined to be unkind 1 — 
The contract which my poor father bound db in 
gives you more than a lover's pritilege. 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you rtuse ideas that fb 
nd justify ray doubts. — I would not have be 
lore free — no — 1 am proud of my restraint- 
Yet — yet — perhaps your high respect alone for thi« 
solemn compact has fettered your inclinations, 
which else had made a wortiiier choice. — Hoif 
shall I be sure, had yoa remained unbound in 
thought and promise, that I should still have been 
the object of your persevering love ? 

Jul. Then try me now.— Let us be free ai 
strangers as to what is past :■ — my heart will not 
feel more liberty I 

Faulk. There now 1 so hasty, Julia ! ao anii 
to be free 1 — If your love for me were fiied 
ardent, you would not lose your hold, even though 
I wished it I 

Jul. Ob ! yon tortnre me to the heart I I ts 






I distress yon. If 
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doubts arise from this. — Women are not used to 
weigh and separate the motives of their affections : 
the cold dictates of prudence, gratitude, or filial 
duty, may sometimes be mistaken for the plead- 
ings of the heart. I would not boast — yet let me 
say, that I have neither age, person, nor character, 
to found dislike on ; — my fortune such as few 
ladies could be charged with indiscretion in the 
match. O Julia ! when love receives such coun- 
tenance from prudence^ nice minds will be suspi- 
cious of its birth. 

Jul, I kn,ow not whither your insinus^tions would 
tend : — ^but as they seem pressing to insult me, I 
will spare you the regret of having done so. — I 
have given you no cause for this ! [.Exit in tears. 

Fauifu In tears ! Stay, Julia : stay but for a 
moment. — The door is fastened! — Julia! — my 
soul — but for one moment ! — I hear her sobbing ! 
— 'Sdeath ! what a brute am I to use her thus ! 
Yet stay. — Ay — she is coming now : — how little 
resolution there is in woman! — how a few soft 
words can turn them ! — No, faith I — she is not 
coming either. — ^Why, Julia — my love— say but 
that you forgive me — come but to tell me that — ^now 
tins is being too resentful. — Stay ! she is coming 
too — I thought she would — no steadiness in any- 
thing I her going away must have been a mere trick 
then — she sha'n't see that I was hurt by it. — I'll 
affect indifference — [Hums a tune : then listens,'] 
No — zounds ! she's not coming ! — nor don't 
intend it, I suppose. — ^This is not steadiness, but 
obstinacy ! Yet I deserve it. — ^What, after so long 
an absence to quarrel with her tenderness I — 'twas 
barbarous and unmanly ! — I should be ashamed to 
see her now. — I'll wait till her just resentment is 
abated — and when I distress her so again, may I 
lose her for ever ! and be linked instead to some 
antique virago, whose gnawing passions, and long 
hoarded spleen, shall make me curse my folly htdf 
the day and all the night. lExit. 



SCENE III. — Mrs. Malaprop's Lodgings, 

Mrs. MaIx&pbop, wiih a letter in her handt and Captain 

Absoluts. , 

Mrs. Mai, Your being sir Anthony's. son, cap- 
tain, would itself be a sufficient accommodation ; 
but from the ingenuity of your appearance, I am 
convinced you deserve the character here given of 
you. 

Abs, Permit me to say, madam, that as I never 
yet have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Languish, 
my principal inducement in this affair at present is 
the honour of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop ; of 
whose intellectual accomplishments, elegant man- 
ners, and unaffected learning, no tongue is silent. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you do me infinite honour 1 I 
beg, captain, you'll be seated. — [They sit,] Ah! 
few gentlemen, now-a-days, know how to value the 
ineffectual qualities in a woman ! few think how a 
little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman !— Men 
have no sense now but for the worthless flower of 
beauty ! 

Abs. It is but too true indeed, ma'am ; — ^yet 
I fear our ladies should share the blame — ^they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that 
knowledge in them would be superfluous. Thai, 
like garden-trees, they seldom show frait, till tima 



has robbed them of the more specious blossom. — 
Few, like Mrs. Malaprop and the orange-tree, are 
rich in both at once ! 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you overpower me with good- 
breeding. — He is the very pine-apple of politeness ! 
— You are not ignorant, captain, that this giddy 
girl has somehow contrived to fix her affections on 
a beggarly, stroUing, eaves-dropping ensign, whom 
none of us have seen, and nobody knows anything 
of. 

Abs. Oh, I have heard the silly affair before. — 
I'm not at all prejudiced against her on that 
account. 

Mrs. Mai. You are very good and very con- 
siderate, captain. I am sure I have done every, 
thing in my power since I exploded the affair ; 
long ago I laid my positive conjunctions on her, 
never to think on the fellow again ; — I have since 
laid sir Anthony's preposition before her ; but, I 
am sorry to say, she seems resolved to declhie 
every particle that I enjoin her. 

Abs, It must be very distressing, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai, Oh ! it gives me the hydrostatics to 
such a degree. — I thought she had persisted from 
corresponding with him; but, behold, this very 
day, I have interceded another letter from the 
fellow ; I believe I htfve it in my pocket. 

Abs, Oh, the devil 1 my last note. lAside, 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, here it is. 

Abs. Ay, my note indeed I O the little traitress 
Lucy. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. There, perhaps you may know the 
writing. lOives him the letter. 

Abs. I think I have seen the hand before — yes, 
I certainly must have seen this hand before — 

Mrs, Mai, Nay, but read it, captain. 

Abs, [Reads.] Mg soul's idol, my adored 
Lgdia ! — Very tender indeed I 

Mrs, Mai, Tender ! ay, and profane too, o'my 
conscience ! 

Abs. [Reads.] / am ejpcessively alarmed at the 
intelligence you send me, the more so as my new 
rival—- 

Mrs, Mai, That's you, sir. 

Abs, [Reads.] Ifas universally the character 
of being an accomplished gentleman and a man of 
honour, — Well, that's handsome enough. 

Mrs, Mai. Oh, the fellow has some design in 
writing BO. 

Abs, That he had, I'll answer for him, ma'am. 

Mrs, Mai. But go on, sir, — you'll see presently. 

Abs. [Reads.] As for the old weather-beaten 
she-dragon who guards you — Who can he mean 
by that ? 

Mrs. Mai. Me, sir — me! — ^he means me! — 
There — what do you think now? — but go on a 
little further. 

Abs, Impudent scoundrel ! — [Reads.] it shall 
go hard but I will elude her vigilance^ as 1 am 
told that the same ridiculous vanity ^ which makes 
her dress up her coarse features, and deck her dull 
chat with hard words which she don*t understand — 

Mrs. Mai, There, sir, an attack upon my lan- 
guage ! what do you think of that ? — an aspersion 
upon my parts of speech t was ever such a orute ! 
Sure, if I reprehend amtidiur in tiiis world, it is 
the UM of my (ffa«n]<» * 'tange- 
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Mrs, MaU You need not read it again, sir. 

Abs. I beg pardon, ma'am. — [Rea£(.] does also 
lay her open to the grossest deceptions from fiat- 
terp and pretended admiration — an impudent cox- 
comb ! — so that I have a scheme to see you shortly 
with the old harridan's consent, and even to make 
her a go-between in our interview. — Was ever such 
assurance ! 

Mrs, Mai, Did you ever hear anything like it ? 
— he'll elude my vigilance, will he — yes, yes ! ha ! 
ha ! he's very likely to enter these doors ; — we'll 
try who can plot best ! 

Abs, So we will, ma'am — so we will. — Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! a conceited puppy, ha ! ha ! ha! — Well, but, 
Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by 
this fellow, suppose you were to wink at her cor- 
responding with him for a little time— let her even 
plot an elopement with him — then do you connive 
at her escape — ^while I, just in the nick, will have 
the fellow laid by the heels, and fairly contrive to 
carry her ofif in his stead. 

Mrs. Mai, I am . delighted with the scheme ; 
never was anything better perpetrated ! 

Abs. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a 
few minutes now ? — I should like to try her temper 
a little. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, I don't know — I doubt she is 
not prepared for a visit of this kind. — There is a 
decorum in these matters. 

Abs. O Lord! she won't mind me — only tell 
her Beverley — 

Mrs. Mai. Sir I 

Abs, Gently, good tongue. lAside, 

Mrs. Mai. What did you say of Beverley ? 

Abs, Oh, I was going to propose that you should 
tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley who 
was below — she'd come down fast enough then — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. 'Twould be a trick she well deserves 
— besides, you know the fellow tells her hell get 
my consent to see her — ha ! ha ! — Let him if he 
can, I say again. — Lydia, come down here ! — 
[Calling,'] He'll make me a go-between in their 
interviews ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — Come down, I say, 
Lydia ! — I don't wonder at your laughing, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! his impudence is truly ridiculous. 

Abs, 'Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma'am, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. The little hussy won't hear ^Well, 

I'll go and tell her at once who it is — she shall 
know that captain Absolute is come to wait on 
her. — And I'll make her behave as becomes a young 
woman. 

Abs. As you please, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai. For the present, captain, your 
servant. — Ah ! you've not done laughing yet, I 
see — elude my vigilance ! yes, yes ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[Exit. 

Abs, Ha ! ha ! ha ! one would think now that I 
might throw off all disguise at once, and seize my 
prize with security — but such is Lydia' s caprice, 
that to undeceive were probably to lose her. — I'll 
see whether she knows me. 

[Walkt €uide, and seems engaged in looking at the 
pictures. 

Enter Lyota. 

Lyd, What a scene am I now to go through ! 
surely nothing can be more dreadful than to be 
obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
stranger to one's heart. — I have heard of girls 



persecuted as I am, who have appealed in behalf of 
their favoured lover to the generosity of his rival : 
suppose I were to try it — there stands the hated 
rival — an officer too ! — ^but oh, how unlike my 
Beverley! — I wonder he don't begin — truly he 
seems a very negligent wooer ! — quite at his ease, 
upon my word ! — ^I'U speak first — Mr. Absolute. 

Abs, Ma'am. [Turns round 

Lyd, O heavens ! Beverley ! 

Abs. Hush ! — hush, my fife ! softly ! be not 
surprised ! 

Lyd. I am so astonished ! and so terrified ! 
and so overjoyed ! — ^for Heaven's sake ! how came 
you here ? 

Abs. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt — I was 
informed that my new rival was to visit here this 
evening, and contriving to have him kept away, 
have passed myself on her for captain Absolute. 

Lyd. O charming ! — And she really takes you 
for young Absolute ? - 

Abs. Ob, she's convinced of it. 

Lyd. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I can't forbear laughing to 
think how her sagacity is overreached ! 

Abs. But we trifle with our precious moments — 
such another opportunity may not occur — then let 
me now conjure my kind, my condescending angel, 
to fix the time when I may rescue her from unde- 
serving persecution, and with a licensed warmth 
plead for my reward. 

Lyd. WiU you then, Beverley, consent to forfeit 
that portion of my paltry wealth ? — that burden on 
the wings of love ? 

Abs, Oh, come to me — rich only thus — in love- 
liness ! — Bring no portion to me but thy love — 
'twill be generous in you, Lydia — for well you 
know, it is the only dower your poor Beverley can 
repay. 

Lyd, How persuasive are his words ! — how 
charming will poverty be with him ? [Aside. 

Abs, Ah 1 my soul, what a life will we then live ! 
Love shall be our idol and support ! we will wor- 
ship him with a monastic strictness ; abjuring all 
worldly toys, to centre every thought and action 
there. — Proud of calamity, we will enjoy the wreck 
of wealth; while the surrounding gloom of adversity 
shall make the flame of our pure love show doubly 
bright. — By Heavens 1 I would fling all goods of 
fortune from me with a prodigal hand, to enjoy the 
scene where I might clasp my Lydia to my bosom, 
and say, the world affords no smile to me but here 
— [Embracing her.'] If she holds out now, the devil 
is in it ! [Aside. 

Lyd, Now could I fly with him to the antipodes ! 
but my persecution is not yet come to a crisis. 

[Aside. 

Re-enter Mrs. Malaprop, listening. 

Mrs. Mai. I am impatient to know how the 
little hussy deports herself. [Aside^ 

Abs. So pensive, Lydia ! — is then your warmth 
abated ? 

Mrs. Mai. Warmth abated ! — so ! — she has 
been in a passion, I suppose. [Aside. 

Lyd. No — nor ever can while I have life. 

Mrs. Mai. An ill-tempered little devil ! — She'll 
be in a passion all her life — will she ? [Aside. 

Lyd. Think not the idle threats of my ridiculous 
aunt can ever have any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mai, yetj dutiful, upon my word ! [Aside. 

Lyd. Let her choice be captain Absolute, but 
Beverley is mine. 
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Mrs, Mai, I am astonished at her assarance !~- 
to his face — this is to his face ! lAside, 

Abs, Thus then let me enforce my suit. 

\,Kneeling, 

Mrs, Mai, {^Aside,"] Ay, poor young man ! — 
down on his knees entreating for pity ! — I can 
contain no longer. — [Coming forward.'] Why, thou 
vixen ! — I have overheard you. 

Abs. Oh, confound her vigilance ! {Aiide, 

Mrs, Mai, Captain Absolute, I know not how 
to apologise for her shocking rudeness. 

Abs. lAside,"] So — all's safe, I find. — [Ahmd,"] 
I have hopes, madam, that time will bring the 
young lady — 

Mrs, Mai, Oh, there's nothing to be hoped for 
from her ! she's as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of Nile. 

Lyd, Nay, madam, what do you charge me with 
now? 

Mrs, Mai, Why, thou unblushing rebel — didn't 
you tell this gentleman to his face that you loved 
another better ? — didn't you say you never would 
be his? 

Lyd, No, madam — I did not 

Mrs, Mai, Good Heavens ! what assurance ! — 
Lydia, Lydia, you ought to know that lying don't 
become a young woman ! — Didn't you boast that 
Beverley, that stroller Beverley, possessed your 
heart ? — Tell me that, I say. 

Lyd, 'Tis true, ma'am, and none but Beverley — 

Mrs, Mai, Hold ! — hold, Assurance ! — you shall 
not be so rude. 

Abs. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don't stop the 
young lady's speech : — she's very welcome to talk 
thus — it does not hurt me in tiie least, I assure 
you. 

Mrs, Mai, You are too good, captain — ^too 
amiably patient — but come with me, miss — Let us 
see you again soon, captain — remember what we 
have fixed. 

Abs. I shall, ma'am. 

Mrs, Med, Come, take a graceful leave of the 
gentleman. 

Lyd, May every blessing wait on my Beverley, 
my loved Bev — 

Mrs, Mai, Hussy ! Ill choke the word in your 
throat !— come along — come along. 

[Exeunt severaUp; Captain Absolutb kissing his 
hand to LYDiA>-Mr6. Malaprop stopping Iter from 
speaking. 



SCENE IV.— 'AcREs's Lodgings. 
AcRBS, Of jiitt dressedf and David. 

Acres, Indeed, David — do you think I become 
it so ? 

Dav. You are quite another creature, believe 
me, master, by the mass ! an' we've any luck we 
shall see the Devon monkerony in all the print- 
shops in Bath 1 

Acres. Dress does make a difference, David. 

Dav, 'Tis all in all, I think.— Difference ! why, 
an' you were to go now to Clod-hall, I am certain 
the old lady wouldn't know you : master Butler 
wouldn't brieve his own eyes, and Mrs. Pickle 
would cry, Lard presarve me ! our dairy-maid 
would come giggling to the door, and I warraat 
Dolly Tester, your honour's favourite, would blnih 



like my waistcoat. — Oons I I'll hold a gallon, there 
an't a dog in the house but would bark, and I 
question whether Phillis would wag a hair of her 
taU! 

Acres. Ay, David, there's nothing like polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your honour's boots ; but the 
boy never heeds me ! 

Acres, But, David, has Mr. De-ht-grace been 
here ? I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, 
and boring. 

Dav, I'U call again, sir. 

Acres, Do — and see if there are any letters for 
me at the post-office. 

Dav, I will. — By the mass, I can't help looking 
at your head I— if 1 hadn't been by at the cooking, 
I wish I may die if I should have known the dish 
again myself ! lExit. 

Acres. [Practising a dancing -step.} Sink, slide 
— coupee. — Confound the first inventors of cotil- 
lons ! say I — they are as bad as algebra to us 
country gentlemen — I can walk a minuet easy 
enough when I am forced ! — and I have been ac- 
counted a good stick in a countrydance. — Odds 
jigs and tabors ! I never valued your cross-over to 
couple— figure in— right and left — and I'd foot it 
with e'er a captain in the county ! — but these out- 
landish heathen allemandes and cotillons are quiti* 
beyond me ! — I shall never prosper at 'cm, that*s 
sure — mine are true-bom English legs — they don't 
understand their curst French lingo I — their pas 
this, and pas that, and pas t'other ! — damn me ! 
my feet don't like to be called paws ! no, 'tis cer- 
tain I have most Antigallican toes ! 

Enter Bervaat 
Serv, Here is sir Lucius O'Trigger to wait on 



you, sir. 

Acres. Show him in. 



[Exit Servant. 



Enter Sir Lncius O'Triookr. 

Sir Luc, Mr. Acres, I am delighted to embrace 
you. 

Acres. My dear sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what has brought you 
so suddenly to Bath ? 

Acres, Faith 1 I have followed Cupid's Jack-a- 
lantem, and find myself in a quagmire at last — 
In short, I have been very ill used, sir Lucius. — I 
don't choose to mention names, but look on me as 
on a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir Luc. Pray what is the case? — I ask no 
names. 

Acres, Mark me, sir Lucius, I fall as deep as 
jaeed be in love with a young lady — ^ber friends take 
my part — I follow her to Bath— send word of my 
arrival ; and receive answer, that the lady is to be 
otherwise disposed of. — ^This, sir Lucius, I call being 
ill used. 

Sir Luc. Very ill, upon my conscience. — Pray, 
can you divine the cause of it ? 

Acres, Why, there's the matter : she has another 
lover, one Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. 
— Odds slanders and ties ! he must be at the bot- 
tom of it. 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is there ? — and you 
think he has supphuiited you unfairly ? 

Acres, Unmilyl to be npe h« has* He never 
could luife done tt ^d 
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Acres. Not I, upon my soul ! 

Sir Lue. We wear no swords here, but you un- 
derstand me. 

Acres, What ! fight him ! 

Sir Luc. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else ? 

Acres. But be has given me no provocation. 

Sir Luc, Now, I think he has given you the 
greatest provocation in the world. Can a man 
commit a more heinous offence against another 
than to fall in love with the same woman ? Oh, 
by my soul ! it is the most unpardonable breach of 
friendship. 

Acres, Breach of friendship ! ay, ay ; but I have 
no acquaintance with this man. I never saw him 
in my life. 

Sir Luc, That's no argument at all — ^he has the 
less right then to take such a liberty. 

Acres, Gad, that's true — I grow full of anger, 
sir Lucius ! — I fire apace ! Odds hilts and blades ! 
I find a man may have a deal of valour in him, and 
not know it ! But couldn't I contrive to have a 
little right of my side ? 

Sir Luc, What the devil signifies right, when 
your honour is concerned ? Do you think Achilles, 
or my little Alexander the Great, ever inquired 
where the right lay ? No, by my soul, they drew 
their broad>swords, and left the lazy sons of peace 
to settle the justice of it 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier's march to 
my heart ! I believe courage must be catching ! 
I certainly do feel a kind of valour rising as it 
were — a kind of courage, as I may say. — Oddsfiints, 
pans, and triggers ! I'll challenge him directly. 

Sir Luc. Ah, my little Mend, if I had Blun- 
derbuss Hall here, I could show you a range of 
ancestry, in the O'Trigger line, that would furnish 
the new room ; every one of whom had killed his 
man ! — For though the mansion-house and dirty 
acres have slipped through my fingers, I thank 
heaven our honour and the fimiily-pictures are as 
fresh as ever. 

Acres, O sir Lucius ! I have had ancestors too t 
— every man of 'em colonel or captain in the mili- 
tia ! — Odds balls and barrels ! say no more^I'm 
braced for it. The thunder of your words has 
soured the milk of human kindness in my breast ; 
— Zounds ! as the man in the play says, / could do 
such deeds! — 

Sir Luc, Come, come, there must be no passion 
at all in the case — ^these things should always be 
done civilly. 

Acres. I must be in a passion, sir Lucius — I 
must be in a rage. — Dear sir Lucius, let me be in a 
rage, if you love me. Come, here's pen and paper. 
— [Sits down to write,'} I would the ink were red I 



— Indite, I say indite ! — How shall I begin ? Odda 
bullets and blades ! I'll write a good bold hand* 
however. 

Sir Luc, Pray compose yourself. 

Acres, Come — ^now, shall I begin with an oath? 
Do, sir Lucius, let me begin with a damme. 

Sir Luc. Pho ! pho ! do the thing decently, and 
like a Christian. Begin now — Sir, — 

Acres. That's too civil by half. 

Sir Luc. To prevent the confusion that might 
arise — 

Acres. Well — 

Sir Luc. From our both addressing the same 
lady— 

Acres. Ay, there's the reason — same lady — 
well — 

Sir Luc. / shaU expect the honour of your 
company — 

Acres, Zounds ! I*m not asking him to dinner. 

Sir Luc, Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well then, honour of your company—^ 

Sir Luc. To settle our pretensions — 

Acres, Well. 

iS^tV Luc, Let me see, ay. King's Mead-field 
will do— tn King's Mead-fields, 

Acres, So, that's done ^.Well, I'll fold it up 

presently ; my own crest — a hand and dagger shall 
be the seal. 

Sir Luc, You see now this little explanation will 
put a stop at once to all confusion or misunder- 
standing that might arise between yon. 

Acres, Ay, we fight to prevent any misunder- 
standing. 

Sir Luc. Now, I'll leave you to fix your own 
time. — ^Take my advice, and you'll decide it this 
evening if you can ; then let the worst come of it, 
'twill be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir Luc, So I shall see nothing more of you, 
unless it be by letter, till the evening. — I would 
do myself the honour to carry your message ; but, 
to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just such 
another affair on my own hands. There is a gay 
captain here, who put a jest on me lately, at the 
expense of my country, and I only want to fall in 
with the gentleman, to call him out. 

Acres, By my valour, I should like to see you 
fight first ! Odds life ! I should like to see you 
kUl him, if it was only to get a little lesson. 

iS'tr Luc, I shall be very proud of instructing 
you. — ^Well for the present — but remember now, 
when you meet your antagonist, do every thing in 
a mild and agreeable manner. — Let your courage 
be as keen, but at the same time as polished^ as 
your sword. ^Exeunt severally. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— AcREs's Lodgings. 



Acres and David. 

Dav. Then, by the mass, sir! I would do no 
such thing — ne'er a sir Lucius O'Trigger in the 
kingdom should make me fight^ when I wa'n't so 
minded. Oons I what will the old lady say, when 
she hears o't ? 



Acres, Ah ! David, if you had heard sir Lucius ! 
— Odds sparks and flames ! he would have roused 
your valour. 

Dav, Not he, indeed. I hates such bloodthirsty 
cormorants. Look'ee, master, if you'd wanted a 
bout at boxing, quarter-staff, or short-staff, I 
should never be the man to bid you cry off : but 
for your curst sharps and snaps, I never knew any 
good come of 'em. 
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Acres. But 1117 bonaar, David, mjr honoai' ! I 
must be very cuefal of my boDour. 

Dav, At. by Ihe maas '. and I would be very 
careful of it ; and I think ia retnm my hononr 
conldat do less than to be very careful < 

Acrei. Odda blades 1 David, no gentleman will 
ever risk the loss of bis honour '. 

Dav, I aay then, it would be but civil in honour 
never to liak the loss of a gentleman. — Look'ee, 
master, thia honour seems to me to be a marvellous 
bke friend : ay, truly, a very courtier-like servanc 
—Fat the caae, I waa a geuUeman (which, thank 
God, no one can aay of me) ; - well — my honour 
makes me qaarrel with another gentleman of my 
acquaintance. — So — we iight. (Pleasant enough 
that !) Boh !— I kill him— <tbe moie's my luck !) 
Now, pray who gets the profit of it ? — Why, m7 
honour. But put the case that be kills me ! — by 
the mass ! I go to tiie norms, and m; honour 
whips over to my enemy. 

Acret. No, David — in that case I — Odds crowns 
and laurels ! your honour follows you to the grave. 

Dan. Now, that's just the place where I could 
make a shift to do without it. 

Acrei, Zounds I David, you are a coward 1 — U 
doesn't become my valour to listen to you. — What, 
shall I disgrace my ancestors ? — Think of that, 
David — think what it would be to disgrace my 
ancestors 1 

Dav. Under favour, the surest way of not dis- 
gcadng them, is to keep as long as you can out of 
their company. Look'ee now, master, to go to 
them in ench haste — with an ounce of lead in your 
brains — I should tbink mightas well be let alone. 
Our ancestors are very good kind of folks; but 
they are the last people I should choose to have a 
visitii^ acquaintance with. 

Acret. But, David, now, you don't think there 
ie such very, very, very great danger, hey ? — 
Odds life ! people often f^ht without auy miachief 

Dav. By the mass, I think 'tis ten to one 
against yon! — Oons! here to meet some lion-headed 
fellow, I warrant, with his damned double-barrelled 
sworda, and cnt-and-thnisC pistols ! — Lord bless 
ns ! it makes roe tremble to think o't ! — Those be ; 
such desperate bloody-minded weapons! Well, I 
never could abide 'em — tiom a child I never could 
fancy 'em I — 1 suppose there an'l been so mer- 
ciless a beast in the world as your loaded pistol ! 

^OTM. Zounds 1 I won't bo afraid !~Odda fire 
and fury ! you shan't make me afraid. — Bere it 
(be chaUenge, and 1 have sent for my dear friend 
Jack Absolute to cutj it for me. 

Oav. Ay, i'the name of mischief, let him be the 
messenger. — Formypart, Iwooldn'tlendahandto 
it for the best horse in your stable. By the mass 1 
it don't look like another letter ! It is, aa I may 
say, a designing and roalidoos-looking letter ; and 
I warrant smells of gunpowder like a soldier's 
ponch I — Oons I I wouldn't swear it mayn't go off! 

Aergi. Out, you poltroon ! you han't the valour 
of a grasahopper. 

Dav, Well, I say no more — 'twill be sad news, 
Co be sure, at Ctod-IIall I bnt I ha' done.— How 
Phiilia will howl wbfn she heara of it 1— Ay, poor 
bitch, she little thinks what shoodng hei master's 
going aSer!. And I warrant old Crop, who baa 
canied your honour, field and road, these ten years, 
•rill cnrie the honr be was bom. [Wiititperlnff, 



Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acrei. Oh I show him op. ISxit Ser 

Dan. Well, Heaven aend we be all alive this 

Acres. What's that?— Don't provoke me, Davidl 

flfl«. Good-bye, master. lwi.imf^i„s. 

Acres. Get along, yon cowardly, dastardly, 

croaking raven I IBxil D*vjd, 

Enter Captain ABtBLint. 
Aba. What's the matter. Bob ? 
Acret. A vile, sbeep.hearted blockhead ! If I 
hadn't the valour of St. George and the dragon to 

Aba. Bnt what did yon want with me. Bob ? 
Acres, Oh !— There — [OIum *im We cftatoHflc 
Abi. [Aside.] Tc Emign Beverley.— So, what's 
going 00 now [—[Aloud.] Well, what'a this ? 
Acrei. A challenge ! 
^ij. Indeed ! Why, yon won't fight him ; will 

Acres. Egad, bnt 1 wiU, Jack. Sir Lucius 

wronght me to it. He has left me full of rage — and 
I'll fight this evening, that so much good passion 
mayn't be wasted. 

Abs. But what have I to do with this ? 

Acres. Why, aa 1 think yon know something of 
this fellow, 1 want yon to find him out for nte, and 
give him this mortal defiance. 

Abs. Well, give it to me, and trust me he geta it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear 
Jack ; bnt it is giving you a great deal of trouble. 

Abi. Not in tiie leaat — I beg yon won't mention 
it — No trouble in the world, I assure you. 

Acres. YOD are very kindi — What it is to have * 
friend ! — Yon couldn't be my second, could von. 
Jack? 

Abs. Why no, Bob — not in this aSiur — it would 
)t be quite so proper. 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend 

Lucius. 1 shatl have your good wishes, however, 

Abs. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 
Jle-ffiter Servant. 

Ser. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring 
for the captain. 

Abs. I'll come instantly.— [fjit Servant] Well, 
my lltde hero, soccess attend yon. {Gcing. 

Acres. Stay— Stay, Jack, — If Beverley should 
ask yon what kind of a man your friend Acres ia, do 
teU him I am a devil of a fellow— wiU yon, Jack ? 

Abs, To be Bure I ahaE I'll Bay you are a 
determined dog — hey. Bob '. 

Acres. Ay, do, da — and if that frightens him, 
egad, perhaps he mayn't come. So tell him I 
generally kill a man a-week ; will yon, Jack ? 

Aba. I will, I will ; I'll say yon are called in the 
cotmtry Fighting Bob. 

Acres, Right — right— 'tis all to prevent mia- 
chief; fori don't want to take his life if 1 clear my 
honour. 

Abs, No ! — that's very kind of you. 

Acret. Why, yon don't wiah me to kill him — do 
yon. Jack ? 
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Ab8» No, upoQ my sonl, I do not But a deyil 
ofafeUow, hey? COoinp. 

Acres. True, true— but stay— stay, Jack— you 
may add, that you never saw me in such a rage 
b^ore — a most devouring rage ! 

Abs, I will, I will. 

Acres, Remember, Jack — a determined dog ! 

Abs. A.y, ay, Fighting Bob ! lExeunt severally. 



SCENE II. — Mrs. Malaprop's Lodgings. 

Mrs. Malaprop and Lydu. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, thou perverse one I — tell me 
what you can object to him ? Isn^t he a handsome 
man? — tell me that. A genteel man? a pretty 
figure of a man ? 

Lyd. [Aside."] She little thinks whom she is 
praising ! — [Aloud.'\ So is Beverley, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai No caparisons, miss, if you please. 
Caparisons don't become a young woman. No 1 
Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman ! 

Lyd. Ay, the captain Absolute you have seen. 

i Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Then he's so well bred ; — so full of 
alacrity and adulation ! — and has so much to say 
for himself : — in such good language too ! His 
physiognomy so grammatical ! Then his presence 
is so noble ! I protest when I saw him, I thought 
of what Hamlet says in the play : — 

** Hesperian curls— the front of Job himself ! — 
An eye, like March, to threaten at command !~ 
A station, like Harry Mercury, new—" 

Something about kissing— on a hill — however, the 
similitude struck me directly. 

Lyd. How enraged she'll be presently when she 
discovers her mistake I iAside. 

Enter Servant 

Ser. Sir Anthony and captain Absolute are 
below, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai. Show them up here.— [£«/ Ser- 
vant] Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as 
becomes a young woman. Show your good breed- 
ing, at least, though you have forgot your duty. 

Lyd. Madam, I have told you my resolution ! — 
I shall not only give him no encouragement, but I 
won't even speak to, or look at him. 

[FUngt htrselfinto a chair, with her face from the door. 

Enter Sir ANTHOinr Absolutx and Captain Absolutb. 

Sir Anth. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop ; come 
to mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty ,— and 
difficulty enough I had to bring this feUow. — I 
don't know what's the matter ; but if I had not 
held him by force, he'd have given me the slip. 

Mrs. Mai. You have infinite trouble, sir An- 
thony, in the affSedr. I am ashamed for the cause ! 
— [Aside to Lydia.] Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech 
you ! — pay your respects ! 

Sir Anth. I hope, madam, that Miss Languish 
has reflected on the worth of this gentleman, and 
the regard due to her aunt's choice, and my alliance. 
.-^[Aside to Captain Absolute.] Now, Jack, 
speak to her. 

Abs. [Aside."} \Vliat the devil shall I do I— 
[Aside to Sir Anthony.] You see, sir, she won't 
even look at me whilst you are here. I knew she 



wouldn't ! I told you so. Let me entreat you, 
sir, to leave us together I 

iSeenu to expostulate with his father. 

Lyd. [Aside.'l I wonder I han't heard my aunt 
exclaim yet ! sure she can't have looked at him ! — 
perhaps their regimentals are alike, and she is 
something blind. 

Sir Anth. I say, sir, I won't stir a foot yet i 

Mrs. Mai. I am sorry to say, sir Anthony, that 
my affluence over my niece is very small. — [Aside 
to Lydia.I Turn round, Lydia : I blush for you 1 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, that Miss 
Languish will assign what cause of dislike she can 
have to my son ! — [Aside to Captain Absolute.] 
Why don't you begin, Jack ? — Speak, you puppy 
—speak ! 

Mrs. Mai. It is impossible, sir Anthony, she 
can have any. She will not say she has. — [Aside 
to Lydia.] Answer, hussy ! why don't you answer ? 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust that a childish 
and hasty prelection will be no bar to Jack's 
happiness. — [Aside to Captain Absolute.] -^ 
Zounds ! sirrah ! why don't you speak ! 

Lyd. [Aside."] I think my lover seems as little 
inclined to conversation as myself. — How strangely 
blind my aunt must be ! 

Abs, Hem 1 hem ! madam — hem ! — [Attempts to 
speakt then returns to Sir Anthony.] Faith I sir, 
I am so confounded ! — and — so^so— confused ! — 
I told you I should be so, sir — I knew it. — ^The— 
the — tremor of my passion entirely takes away my 
presence of mind. 

Sir Anth. But it don't take away your voice, 
fool, does it ? — Go up, and speak to her directly 1 
[Captain Absolvtb makes signs to Mrs. Mai^lprop to leave 
them together. 

Mrs, Mai. Sir Anthony, shall we leave them 
together? — [Aside to IiYDia.] Ah! you stubborn 
little vixen ! 

Sir Anth. Not yet, ma'am, not yet ! — [Aside to 
Captain Absolute.] What the devil are you at ? 
unlock your jaws, sirrah, or — 

Abs. [Aside."] Now Heaven send she may be too 
sullen to look round ! — I must disguise my voice. 
— [Draws near Lydia, and speaks in a low hoarse 
tone.] Will not Miss Languish lend an ear to the 
mild accents of true love ? Will not — 

iS^ir Anth. What the devil ails the fellow ? Why 
don't you speak out ? — not stand croaking like a 
frog in a quinsy ! 

Abs, The — ^the — excess of my awe, and my— 
my — my modesty, quite choke me ! 

Sir Anth. Ah ! your modesty again ? — 1*11 tell 
you what. Jack ; if you don't speak out directly, 
and glibly too, I shall be in such a rage I — Mrs. 
Malaprop, I wish the lady would favour us with 
something more than a side-front. 

[Mrs. MAUkPROP seems to chide Lvdla. 

Abs. [Aside.'] So all will out, I see ! — [Goes up 
to Lydia, speaks softly.] Be not surprised, my 
Lydia, suppress all surprise at present. 

Lyd. [Aside.] Heavens 1 *tis Beverley's voice ! 
Sure he can't have imposed on Sir Anthony too ! — 
[Looks round by degrees ^ then starts up.] Is this 
possible !— my Beverley 1 — ^how can this be ?— my 
Beverley ? 

Abs. Ah 1 'tis all over, iAside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley ! — ^the devil — Beverley ! — 
What can the girl mean ? — This is my son Jack 
Absolute. 
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Mrs. Mai, For shame, hussy ! for shame ! — 
your head runs so on that fellow, that you have him 
always in your eyes ! — beg captain Absolute^ 
pardon directly. 

Lyd. I see no captain Absolute, but my loved 
Beverley ! 

Sir Anth. Zounds 1 the girl's mad I — ^her brain's 
turned by reading. 

Mrs. Mai, O' my conscience, I believe so I — 
What do you mean by Beverley, hussy ? — ^You saw 
captain Absolute before to-day ; there he is — your 
husband that shall be. 

Lyd» With all my soul, ma'am — when I refuse 
my Beverley— 

' Sir Anth, Oh ! she's as mad as Bedlam I — or 
has this fellow being playing us a rogue's trick I — 
Come here, sirrah, who the devil are you ? 

Abs, Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself; 
but I'll endeavour to recollect 

^tV Anth, Are you my son or not ? — answer for 
your mother, you dog, if you won't for me. 

Mrs, MaL Ay, sir, who are you ? O mercy ! I 
begin to suspect ! — 

Abs, [Aside.^ Ye powers of impudence, befriend 
me ! — [Aloud.'l Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am 
your wife's son : and that I sincerely believe my- 
self to be yours also, I hope my duty has always 
shown. — Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most respect- 
ful admirer, and shall be proud to add affectionate 
nephew. — I need not tell my Lydia, that she sees 
her faithful Beverley, who, knowing the singular 
generosity of her temper, assumed Siat name and 
a station, which has proved a test of the most dis- 
interested love, which he now hopes to enjoy in 
a more elevated character. 

Lpd, So ! — ^there will be no elopement after all ! 

Sir Anth, Upon my soul. Jack, thou art a very 
impudent fellow ! to do you justice, I think I never 
saw a piece of more consummate assurance ! 

Abs. Ohy you flatter me, sir, — you compliment 
— 'tis my modesty you know, sir — my modesty that 
has stood in my way. 

Sir Anth, Well, I am glad you are not the dull, 
insensible varlet you. pretended to be, however ! — 
I'm glad you have made a fool of your father, you 
dog — I am. So this was your penitence, your duty 
and obedience I — I thought it was damned sudden t 
Vou never heard their names before, not you ! — 
what the Languishes of Worcestershire , hey ? — 
if you could please me in the affair it was all you 
desired.' — Ah ! you dissembling villain ! — What ! 
[Pointinff to Lydia] she squints don*t she f — a 
little red-haired girl ! — hey ? — Why, you hypocri- 
tical young rascal I— I wonder you an't ashamed 
to hold up your head ! 

Abs, 'Tis with difficulty, sir. — I am confused — 
venr much confused, as you must perceive. 

Mrs, Mai, O Lud ! Sir Anthony ! — a new light 
breaks in upon me ! — hey ! — how ! what 1 captain, 
did you write the letters then ? — ^What — am I to 
thank you for the elegant compilation of an old 
weather-bfaten she-dragon — hey I — O mercy 1 — 
was it you that reflected on my parts of speech ? 

Abs. Dear sir ! my modesty will be overpow' 
ered at last, if you don't assist me. — I shall cer- 
tainly not be able to stand it ! 

Sir Anth. Ck>me, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we 
must forget and forgive ; — odds life 1 matters have 
taken so clever a turn aU of a sudden, that I could 



find in my heart to be so good-humoured I and 
so gallant ! hey ! Mrs. Malaprop ! 

Mrs. Mai. Well, sir Anthony, since you desire 
it, we will not anticipate the past ! — so mind, 
young people — our retrospection will be all to the 
future. 

Sir Anth. Come, we must leave them together ; 
Mrs. Malaprop, they long to fly into each other's 
arms, I warrant ! — Jack — isn't the cheek as I 
said, hey ? — and the eye, you rogue ! — and the lip 
— hey ? Come, Mrs. Malaprop, we'll not disturb 
their tenderness — theirs is the time of life for hap- 
piness ! — Youth* s the season made for joy — [Sinys^ 
— hey ! — Odds life ! I'm in such spirits, — I don't 
know what I could not do ! — Permit me, ma'am — 
[Gives his hand to Mrs. Malaprop.] Tol-de- 
rol — 'gad, I should like to have & little fooling 
mysel^Tol-de-rol ! de-rol. 

\^Exit singing and handing Mrs. Malaprop.— Lvoia tils 
sullenly in her chair, 

Abs, {^Aside,} So much thought bodes me no 
good. — [Aloud.] So grave, Lydia ! 

Lyd, Sir ! 

Abs, lAside.] So ! — egad ! I thought as much ! 
— that damned monosyllable has froze me ! — 
[Aloud,] What, Lydia, now that we are as happy 
in our friends' consent, as in our mutual vows — 

Lyd. Friends' consent indeed ! IPeevishiy, 

Abs, Come, come, we must lay aside some of 
Our romance — a little wealth and comfort may be 
endured after all. And for your fortune, the law- 
yers shall make such settlements as — 

Lyd, Lawyers ! I hate lawyers ! 

Abs. Nay, then, we will not wait for their linger- 
ing forms, but instantly procure the licence, and — 

Lyd, The licence I — I hate licence ! 

Abs. Oh my love ! be not so unkind ! — ^thus let 
me entreat — [Kneeling. 

Lyd. Psha ! — what signifies kneeling, when you 
know I must have you ? 

Abs, [Rising.] Nay, madam, there shall be no 
constraint upon your inclinations, I promise you. 
— If I have lost your heart — I resign the rest — 
[Aside.] 'Gad, I must try what a little spirit will 
do. 

Lyd. [Rising.] Then, sir, let me tell you, the 
interest you had there was acquired by a mean, 
unmanly imposition, and deserves the punishment 
of fraud. — What, you have been treating me like a 
child ! — humouring my romance ! and laughing, 1 
suppose, at your success ! 

Abs, You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me — 
only hear — 

Lyd. So, while I fondly imagined we were de- 
ceiving my relations, and flattered myself that I 
should outwit and incense them all — behold my 
hopes are to be crushed at once, by my aunt's con- 
sent and approbation — and I am myself the only 
dupe at last ! — [ Walking about in a heat,] But 
here, sir, here is the picture — Beverley's picture ! 
[taking a miniature from her bosom] which I have 
worn, night and day, in spite of threats and en- 
treaties ! — ^There, sir ; [flings it to him] and be 
assured I throw the original from my heart as 
easily. 

Aibs. Nay, nay, ma'am, we will not differ as to 
that. — Here, [taking out a picture] here is Miss 
Lydia Languish. — What a difference ! — ay, there 
is the heavenly assenting smile that first gave soul 
and spirit to my hopes ! — those are the lips which 
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sealed a vow, as yet scarce dry in Capid's calendar 1 
and there the half-resentfol blush, that would have 
checked the ardour of my thanks ! — ^Well, all that's 
past ! — all overindeed ! — ^There, madam — ^in beauty, 
that copy is not equal to you, but in my mind its 
merit over the original, in being still the same, is 
such — that — I cannot find in my heart to part with 
it. iPuts it up again. 

Lt/d. ISofiening.] 'Tis your own doing, sir — I, 
I^ I suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Abs. O, most certsonly — sure, now, this is much 
better than being in love ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^there's 
some spirit in this ! — ^What signifies breaking some 
scores of solemn promises : — ^ that's of no con- 
sequence, you know. — To be sure people will say, 
that miss didn't know her own mind — ^but never 
mind that ! Or, perhaps, they may be ill-natured 
enough to hint, that the gentleman grew tired of 
the lady and forsook her— but don't let that firet 
you. 

Lt/d, There is no bearing his insolence. 

ZBurstt into tears. 

Re-enter Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony Absoluts. 

Mrs. Mai, Come, we must interrupt your bill- 
ing and cooing awhile. 

Lyd, This is worse than your treachery and 
deceit, you base ingrate ! \^8obbing. 

Sir Anfh, What the devil's the matter now ! — 
Zounds ! Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing 
and cooing I ever heard ! — but what the dense i& 
the meaning of it ?— I am quite astonished ! 

Abs, Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Mai, Oh mercy ! — I'm quite analysed, 
for my part ! — ^Why, Lydia, what is the reason of 
this? 

Lyd, Ask the gentleman, ma*am. 

iS'tr A nth. Zounds I I shall be in a frenzy ! — 
Why, Jack, you are not come out to be any one else, 
are you ? 

Mrs, Mai, Ay, sir, there's no more trick, is 
there ? — you are not like Cerberus, three gentle- 
men at once, are you ? 

Abs. You'll not let me speak — I say the lady 
can account for this much better than I can. 

Lyd. Ma'am, you once commanded me never to 
think of Beverley again — there is the man — I now 
obey you : for, from this moment, I renounce him 
for ever. lExit 

Mrs, Mai. O mercy I and miracles ! what a turn 
here is — why sure, captain, you haven't behaved 
disrespectfuUy to my niece. 

^'tV Anth, Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ha ! ha ! ha t — ^now I 
see it. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — now I see it — you have 
been too lively. Jack. 

Abs, Nay, sir, upon my word — 

iS'tr Atith. Come, no lying. Jack — I'm sure 'twas 
so. 

Mrs, Mai, O Lud ! sir Anthony ! — O fy, cap- 
tain ! 

Abs, Upon my soul, ma'am — 

iS'tr Anth, Come, no excuses. Jack ; why, your 
father, you rogue, was so before you : — the blood 
of the Absolutes was always impatient. — Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! poor little Lydia ! why, you've frightened her, 
you dog, you have. 

Abs, By all that's good, sir — 

Sir Anth. Zounds ! say no more, I tell you — 
Mrs. Malaprop shall make your peace. — ^You must 
make his peace, Mrs. Malaprop : — ^you must tell 



her 'tis Jack^s way — tell her 'tis all our ways — ^it 
runs in the blood of our family! — Come away. 
Jack — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mrs. Malaprop — a young 
villain ! IPuthinff him out. 

Mrs, Mai, O ! sir Anthony ! — O fy, captain ! 

lExeunt severally. 



SCENE lU.-—The North Parade. 

Enter Sir Lucius O'Trioorr. 

iS'tr Luc. I wonder where this captain Absolute 
hides himself r Upon my conscience ! these officers 
are always in one's way in love affairs : — I remem- 
ber I might have married lady Dorothy Carmine, 
if it had not been for a little rogue of a major, who 
ran away with her before she could get a sight of 
me ! And I wonder too what it is the ladies can 
see in them to be so fond of them — ^unless it be a 
touch of the old serpent in 'em, that makes the 
little creatures be caught, like vipers, with a bit of 
red cloth. Ha ! isn^t this the captain coming ? — 
faith it is I — There is a probability of succeeding 
about that fellow, that is mighty provoking ! Who 
the devil is he talking to ? ISUpt aside. 

Enter Captain Absoluts. 

Abs. [Aside.'] To what fine purpose I have beea 
plotting ? a noble reward for all my schemes, upon 
my soul!— a little gipsy! — I did not think her 
romance could have made her so damned absurd 
either. 'Sdeath, I never was in a worse humour 
in my life ! — I could cut my own throat, or any 
other person's, with the greatest pleasure in the 
world ! 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith ! I'm in the luck of it. I 
never could have found him in a sweeter temper 
for my purpose — to be sure I'm just come in the 
nick ! Now to enter into conversation with him, 
and so quarrel genteelly. — IGoes up to Captain 
Absolute.] With regard to that matter, cap- 
tain, I must beg leave to differ in opinion with 
you. 

Abs, Upon my word, then, you must oe a very 
subtle disputant : — ^because, sir, I happened just 
tiien to be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir Luc, That's no reason. For give me leave 
to tell you, a man may think an untruth as well as 
speak one. 

Abs. Very true, sir ; but if a man never utters 
his thoughts, I should think they might stand a 
chance of escaping controversy. 

iS'tr Luc, Then, sir, you differ in opinion with 
me, which amounts to the same thing. 

Abs, Hark'ee, sir Lucius ; if I had not before 
known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, I 
should not have discovered it at this interview : for 
what you can drive at, unless you mean to quarrel 
with me, I cannot conceive ! 

iS'tr Luc. I humbly thank you, sir, for the quick- 
ness of your apprehension. — [Bowing.'] You have 
named tiie very thing I would be at. 

Abs. Very well, sir ; I shall certainly not balk 
your inclinations. — But I should be glad you would 
please to explain your motives. 

iS'tr Luc, Pray, sir, be easy; the quarrel is a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we should only 
spoil it by trying to explain it. However, your 
memory is very short, or you could not have forgot 
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an affront you passed on me within this week. — So, 
no more, but name your time and place. 

Abs. Well, sir, since you are so bent on it, the 
sooner the better ; let it be this evening — here, by 
the Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be inter- 
rupted. 

Sir Luc, Faith ! that same interruption in affairs 
of this nature shows very great ill-breeding. — I 
don't know what's the reason, but in England, if a 
thing of this kind gets wind, people make such a 
pother, that a gentleman can never fight in peace 
and quietness. However, if it's the same to you, 
captain, I should take it as a particular kindness if 
you'd let us meet in King's-Mead-Fields, as a 
little business will call me there about six o'clock, 
and I may despatch both matters at once. 

Abs. 'Tis the same to me exactly. A little 
after six, then, we will discuss this matter more 
seriously. 

Sir Luc. If you please, sir ; there will be very 

f)retty small-sword hght, though it won't do for a 
ong shot. — So that matter's settled, and my mind's 

at ease ! lExit. 

Enter FAULKLAin). 

Abs. Well met ! I was going to look for you. — 
O Faulkland ! all the demons of spite and disap- 
pointment have conspired against me ! I'm so 
vexed, that if I had not the prospect of a resource 
in being knocked o' the head by-and-by, I should 
scarce have spirits to tell you the cause. 

Faulk, What can you mean? — Has Lydia 
changed her mind? — I should have thought her 
duty and inclination would now have pointed to 
the same object. 

Abs. Ay, just as the eyes do of a person who 
squints : when her love- eye was fixed on me, 
t'other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued : but 
when duty bid her point tiiat the same way, off 
t'other turned on a swivel, and secured its retreat 
with a frown I 

Faulk, But what's the resource you— 

Abs, Oh, to wind up the whole, a good-natured 
Irishman here has — [Mimicking Sir Lucius] — 
begged leave to have the pleasure of cutting my 
throat ; and I mean to indulge him — ^that's all. 

Faulk, Prithee, be serious ! 

Abs» Tis fact, upon my soul ! Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger— you know him by sight — ^for some 
affront, which I am sure I never intended, has 
obliged me to meet him this evening at six o'clock : 
'tis on that account I wished to see you ; you must 
go with me. 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure. 
Sir Lucius shall explain himself, and I dare say 
matters may be accommodated. — But this evening, 
did you say ? I wish it had been any other 
time. 

Abs, Why ? there will be light enough : there 
will (as sir Lucius says) be very pretty small-sword 
light, though it will not do for a long shot. — Con- 
found his long shots ! 



Faulk, But Lam myself a good deal ruffled by 
a difference I have had with Julia. My vile tor- 
menting temper has made me treat her so cruelly, 
that I shall not be myself till we are reconciled. 

Abs, By heavens ! Faulkland, you don't deserve 
her ! 

Enter Servant, gives Faulkland a letter, and exit, 

Faulk, Oh, Jack ! this is from Julia. I dread to 
open it ! I fear it may be to take a last leave ! — 
perhaps to bid me return her letters, and restore^ 
Oh, how I suffer for my folly ! 

Abs, Here, let me see. — [Takes the letter and 
opens it,'] Ay, a final sentence, indeed ! — 'tis all 
over with you, faith ! 

Faulk, Nay, Jack, don't keep me in sus- 
pense ! 

Abs, Hear then. — [Reads.] As I am convinced 
thai my dear Faulkland*s own reflections have 
already upbraided him for his last unkindness to 
mcj J will not add a word on the subject. 1 wish 
to speak with you as soon as possible. Yours ever 
and truly t Julia. — There's stubbornness and re- 
sentment for you ! — [Gives him the letter,"] Why, 
man, you don't seem one whit the happier at this 1 

Faulk, O yes, I am ;• but— but — 

Abs. Confound your huts ! you never hear any- 
thing that would make another man bless himself, 
but you immediately damn it with a but ! 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own 
honestly — don't you think there is something for- 
ward, something indelicate, in this haste to forgive? 
Women should never sue for reconciliation : that 
should always oome from us. They should retain 
their coldness till wooed to kindness ; and their 
pardon, like their love, should ** not unsought be 
won." 

Abs, I have not patience to listen to you ! 
thou'rt incorrigible ! so say no more on the sub- 
ject. I must go to settle a few matters. Let me 
see you before six, remember, at my lodgings. A 
poor industrious devil like me, who have toiled, 
and drudged* and plotted to gain my ends, and am 
at last disappointed by other people's folly, may in 
pity be allowed to swear and grumble a little ; but 
a captious sceptic in love, a slave to fretfulness and 
whim, who has no difficulties but of his own creat- 
ing, is a subject more fit for ridicule than com- 
passion I lExit, 

Faulk. I feel his reproaches ; yet I would not 
change this too exquisite nicety for the gross con- 
tent with which he tramples on the thorns of love ! 
His engaging me in this duel has started an idea 
in my head, which I wiU instantly pursue. I'll use 
it as the touc\istone of Julia's sincerity and disin- 
terestedness. If her love prove pure and sterling 
ore, my nauie will rest on it with honour ; and 
once I've stamped it there, I lay aside my doubts 
for ever I But if the dross of selfishness, the allay 
of pride, predominate, 'twill be best to leave her as 
a toy fCr some less cautious fool to sigh for ! [Exit. 
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SCENE I. — Julia's Dressing- Room, 
Julia discovered alone. 



Jul. How this message has alarmed me ! what 
-dreadful accident can he mean ? why such charge 
to be alone ? — O Faulkland ! — how many unhappy 
moments — how many tears have you cost me ! 

Enter Faulkland. 

Jul. What means this ? — why this caution^ 
Faulkland ? 

Faulk, Alas ! Julia, I am come to take a long 
farewell. 

Jul. Heavens ! what do you mean ? 

Faulk, You see before you a wretch, whose life 
is forfeited. — Nay, start not ! — the infirmity of my 
temper has drawn all this misery on me. — I left 
you fretful and passionate — an untoward accident 
drew me into a quarrel — the event is, that I must 
fly this kingdom instantly. — O Julia, had I been 
so fortunate as to have called you mine entirely, 
before this mischance had fallen on me, I should 
not so deeply dread my banishment ! 

Jul, My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune : had these adverse cir- 
cumstances arisen from a less fetal cause, I should 
have felt strong comfort in the thought that I could 
now chase from your bosom every doubt of the 
warm sincerity of my love. My heart has long 
known no other guardian — I now entrust my per- 
son to your honour — ^we will fly together. When 
safe from pursuit, my father's will may be fulfilled 
—-and I receive a legal claim to be the partner of 
your sorrows, and tenderest comforter. Then on 
the bosom of your wedded Julia, you may lull your 
keen regret to slumbering ; while virtuous love, 
with a cherub's hand, shsdl smooth the brow of 
upbraiding thought, and pluck the thorn from com- 
punction. 

Faulk. O Julia ! I am bankrupt in gratitude ! 
but the time is so pressing, it calls on you for so 
hasty a resolution. — Would you not wish some 
hours to weigh the advantages you forego, and 
what little compensation poor Fatdkland can make 
you beside his solitary love ? 

Jul. I ask not a moment. — ^No, Faulkland, I 
have loved you for yourself : and if I now, more 
than ever, prize the solemn engagement which so 
long has pledged us to each other, it is because it 
leaves no room for hard aspersions on my fame, 
and puts the seal of duty to an act of love. — But 
let us not linger.— Perhaps this delay — 

Faulk. 'Twill be better I should not venture 
out again till dark. — Yet am I grieved to think 
what numberless distresses will press heavy on 
your gentle disposition ! 

Jul. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by 
this unhappy act. — I know not whether 'tis so — 
but sure that alone can never make us unhappy. — 
The little I have will be sufficient to support us ; 
and exile never should be splendid. 

Faulk. Ay, but in such an abject state of life, 
my wounded pride perhaps may increase the na- 
tural fretfulness of my temper, till 1 become a rude, 
morose companion, beyond your patience to endure. 



Perhaps the recollection of a deed my conscience 
cannot justify may haunt me in such gloomy and 
unsocial fits, that I shall hate the tenderness that 
would relieve me, break from your arms, and 
quarrel with your fondness ! 

Jul. If your thoughts should assume so nnbappy 
a bent, you will the more want some mild and 
affectionate spirit to watch over and console yon : 
one who, by bearing your infirmities with gentle- 
ness and resignation, may teach you so to bear the 
evils of your fortune. 

Faulk, Julia, I have proved you to the quiek ! 
and with this useless device I throw away all my 
doubts. How shall I plead to be forgiven this last 
unworthy effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposi- 
tion.^ 

Jul, Has no such disaster happened as yon re- 
lated ? 

Faulk, I am ashamed to own that it was pre- 
tended; yet in pity, Julia, do not kill me with 
resenting a fault which never can be repeated : but 
sealing, this once, my pardon, let me to-morrow, 
in the face of Heaven, receive my future guide and 
monitress, and expiate my past folly by years of 
tender adoration. 

Jul, Hold, Faulkland 1 — that you are free from 
a crime, which I before feared to name, Heaven 
knows how sincerely I rejoice ! These are tears 
of thankfulness for that! But that your cruel 
doubts should have urged you to an imposition 
that has wrung my heart, gives me now a pang, 
more keen than I can express ! 

Faulk. By Heavens ! Julia — 

Jul. Yet hear me. — My father loved you, Faulk- 
land ! and you preserved the life that tender parent 
gave me ; in his presence 1 pledged my hand — 
joyfully pledged it — where before I had given my 
heart. When, soon after, I lost that parent, it 
seemed to me that Providence had, in Faulkland, 
shown me whither to transfer, without a pause, my 
grateful duty, as well as my affection : hence I 
have been content to bear from you what pride 
and delicacy would have forbid me horn another. 
I will not upbraid you, by repeating how you have 
trifled with my sincerity. — 

Faulk. I confess it all ! yet hear — 

Jul, After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been insulted 
with a new probation of my sincerity, as cruel as 
unnecessary ! I now see it is not in your nature 
to be content or confident in love. With this con- 
viction — I never will be yours. While I had hopes 
that my persevering attention, and unreproaching 
kindness, might in time reform your temper, I 
should have been happy to have gained a dearer 
influence over you ; but I will not fomish you with 
a licensed power to keep alive an inconigible fault, 
at the expense of one who never would contend 
with you. 

Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul and honour, 
if after this — 

Jul, But one word more. — As my faith has once 
been given to you, I never will barter it with an- 
other. — I shall pray for your happiness with the 
truest sincerity ; and the dearest blessing I can ask 
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of Heaven to send you will be to chann yon from 
that unhappy temper, which alone has prevented 
the performance of our solemn engagement. All 
I request of you is, that you will yourself reflect 
upon this infirmity, and when you number up the 
many true delights it has deprived you of, let it 
Bot be your least regret, that it lost you the love 
of one who would have followed you in beggary 
through the world ! lExit. 

Faulk, She's gone ! — for ever ! — There was an 
awful resolution in her manner, that rivetted me to 
my place. — O fool! — dolt! — ^barbarian! Cursed 
as I am, with more imperfections than my fellow- 
wretches, kind Fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub 
to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have driven her 
from my side ! — I must now haste to my appoint- 
ment. Well, my mind is tuned for such a scene. 
I shall wish only to become a principal in it, and 
reverse the tale my cursed folly put me upon forg- 
ing here. — O Love ! — tormentor! — fiend 1 — whose 
influence, like the moon's, acting on men of dull 
souls, makes idiots of them, but meeting subtler 
spirits, betrays their course, and urges sensibility 
to madness ! [Exit 

Enter Lydia and, Maid. 

Maid, My mistress, ma'am, I know, was here 
just now — perhaps she is only in the next room. 

iExiU 

Lyd. Heigh-ho ! Though he has used me so, 

this fellow runs strangely in my head. I believe 

one lecture from my grave cousin wiU make me 

recall him. 

RC'enter Jvua, 

O Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite 
for consolation. — Lud ! child, what's the matter 
with you ! You have been crying ! — I'll be hanged 
if that Faulkland has not been tormenting you ! 

Jul, You mistake the cause of my uneasiness ! 
— Something has flurried me a little. Nothing that 
you can guess aL—lAside,] I would not accuse 
Faulkland to a sister ! 

Lpd. Ah! whatever vexations you may have, I 
can assure you mine surpass them. You know 
who Beverley proves to be ? 

Jul, I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. 
Faulkland had before informed me of the whole 
affair. Had young Absolute been the person you 
4ook him for, I should not have accepted your con- 
fidence on the subject, without a serious endeavour 
to counteract your caprice. 

Lt/d, So, then, I see I have been deceived by 
every one ! But I don't care — 111 never have him. 

Jul. Nay, Lydia — 

Lyd. Why, is it not provoking ? when I thought 
we were coming to the prettiest distress imagina- 
ble, to find myself made a mere Smithfield bargain 
of at last ! There, had I projected one of the most 
sentimental elopements ! — so becoming a disguise I 
— so amiable a ladder of ropes ! — Conscious moon 
— ^four horses — Scotch parson — with such surprise 
to Mrs. Malaprop — and such paragraphs in the 
newspapers ! — Oh, I shall die with disappoint- 
ment ! 

Jul, I don't wonder at it ! 

Lyd, Now — sad reverse I — what have I to ex- 
pect, but, after a deal of flimsy preparation with a 
bishop's licence, and my aunt's blessing, to go sim- 
■pering up to the altar ; or perhaps be cried three 
times in a country church, and have an unmannerly 



fat derk ask the consent of every butcher in the 
parish to join John Absolute and Lydia Languish, 
spinster ! Oh, that I should live to hear myself 
called spinster ] 

Jul, Melancholy, indeed! 

Lyd. How mortifying, to remember the dear 
delicious shifts I used to be put to, to gain half a 
minute's conversation with this fellow ! How often 
have I stole forth, in the coldest night in January, 
and found him in the garden, stuck like a dripping 
statue ! There would he kneel to me in the snow, 
and sneeze and cough so pathetically ! he shivering 
with cold and I with apprehension ! and while the 
h-eezing blast numbed our joints, how warmly would 
he press me to pity his flame, and glow with mu- 
tual ardour ! — ^Ah, Julia, that was something like 
being in love. 

Jul. If I were in spirits, Lydia, I should chide 
you only by laughing heartily at you ; but it suits 
more the situation of my mind, at present, ear- 
nestly to entreat you not to let a man, who loves 
you with sincerity, suffer that unhappiness from 
your caprice, which I know too well caprice can 
inflict. 

Lyd. O Lud I what has brought my aunt here ? 

Enter "Mrs. Malaprop, Fag, and Dayio. 

Mrs. Mai, So ! so ! here's fine work ! — here's 
fine suicidef paracide, and simulation, going on in 
the fields \ and sir Anthony not to be found to pre- 
vent the antistrophe ! 

Jul. For Heaven's sake, madam, what's the 
meaning of this ? 

Mrs. Mai, That gentleman can tell you — *twas 
he enveloped the affair to me. 

Lyd. Do, sir, will you, inform us ? [To Fag. 

Fag, Ma'am, I should hold myself very deficient 
in every requisite that forms the man of breeding, 
if I delayed a moment to give all the information 
in my power to a lady so deeply interested in the 
affair as you are. 

Lyd, But quick ! quick, sir ! 

Fag, True, ma'am, as you say, one should be 
quick in divulging matters of this nature ; for 
should we be tedious, perhaps while we are flou- 
rishing on the subject, two or three lives may be 
lost! 

Lyd. O patience! — Do, ma'am, for Heaven's 
sake ! tell us what is the matter ? 

Mrs. Mai, Why, murder's the matter ! slaugh- 
ter's the matter ! killing's the matter ! — ^but he can 
tell you the perpendiculars. 

Lyd Then, prithee, sir, be brief. 

Fag. Why then, ma'am, as to murder — I can- 
not take upon me to say — and as to slaughter, or 
manslaughter, that will be as the jury finds it. 

Lyd. But who, sir — ^who are engaged in this ? 

Fag, Faith, ma'am, one is a young gentleman 
whom I should be very sorry anything was to hap- 
pen to— a very pretty behaved gentleman ! We 
have lived much together, and always on terms. 

Lyd, But who is this ? who ! who ) who ! 

Fag, My master, ma'am — my master — I speak 
of my master. 

Lyd. Heavens ! What, captain Absolute ! 

Mrs, Mai, Oh, to be sure, you are frightened 
now ! 

Jul, But who are with him, sir ? 

Fag, As to the rest, ma'am, this gentleman can 
inform you better than I. 
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Jul. Do speak, friend. ITo David. 

Dav. Look'ee, my lady — by the mass ! there's 
mischief going on. Folks don't use to meet for 
amusement with fire-arms, firelocks, fire-engines, 
fire-screens, fire-office, and the devil knows what 
other crackers beside ! — ^This, my lady, I say, has 
an angry fiiToor. 

Jul. But who is there beside captain Absolute, 
friend? 

Dav. My poor master — ^under favour for men- 
tioning him first. You know me, my lady — I am 
David — and my master of course is, or was, squire 
Acres. Then comes squire Faulkland. 

Jul. Do, ma'am, let us instantly endeavour to 
prevent mischief. 

Mrs. Mai, O fy ! — ^it would be very inelegant 
in us : — ^we should only participate things. 

Dao. Ah ! do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives — they 
are desperately given, believe me. — ^Above all, 
there is that blood-thirsty Philistine, sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Lucius O'Trigger ? O mercy 1 
have they drawn poor little dear sir Lucius into 
the scrape ? — ^Why, how you stand, girl ! you have 
no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire petre- 
factions ! 

Lpd. What are we to do, madam ? 

Mrs. Mai. Why fly with the utmost felicity, to 
be sure, to prevent mischief! — Here, ' friend, you 
can show us the place ? 

Faff. If you please, ma^am, I wiU conduct you. 
— David, do you look for sir Anthony. lExit David. 

Mrs. Mai. Come, girls ! this gentleman will 
exhort us. — Come, sir, you're our envoy — ^lead the 
way, and we'll precede. 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies for the world ! 

Mrs, Mai. You're sure you know the spot ? 

Faff, I think I can find it, ma'am ; and one good 
thing is, we shall hear the report of the pistols as 

we draw near, so we can't well miss them ; ^never 

fear, ma'am, never fear. lExeunt, he talking. 



SCENE IL-^The South Parade. 

Enter Captain Absolotb, putting his sword under his 

great-coat. 

Ahs. A sword seen in the streets of Bath would 
raise as great an alarm as a mad dog. — How pro- 
voking this is in Faulkland ! — never punctual ! I 
shall be obliged to go without him at last. — Oh, 
the devil 1 here's sir Anthony ! how shall I 
escape him ? 

IMuffles up his /ace, and takes a circle to go off. 

Enter Sir Anthony Absolutb. 

Sir Anth, How one may be deceived at a little 
distance ! only that I see he don't know me, I could 
have sworn that was Jack ! — Hey ! Gad's life it 
is — Why, Jack, what are you afraid of? hey !— 
sure I'm right. — ^Why Jack, Jack Absolute ! 

{Qoes up to him. 

Abs. Really, sir, you have the advantage of me : 
— I don't remember ever to have had the honour 
— my name is Saunderson, at your service. 

Sir Anth, Sir, I beg your pardon — I took you 
— hey ? — why, zounds ! it is — Stay — [Looks up 
to his face.'] So, so— your humble servant, Mr. 



Saunderson! Why, you scoundrel, what tricks 
are you after now ? 

Abs. Oh, a joke, sir, a joke ! I came here on 
purpose to look for you, sir. 

Sir Anth. You cQd ! well, I am glad you were 
so lucky : — ^but what are you muffled up so for ? — 
what's this for ? — ^hey ? 

Abs. 'Tis cool, sir ; isn't ? — rather chilly some- 
how: — ^but I shall be late — I have a particular 
engagement. 

Sir Anth. Stay ! — ^Why, I thought you were 
looking for me ? — Pray, Jack, where is't you are 
going? 

Abs. Going, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay, where are you going ? 

Abs. Where am I going ? 

Sir Anth. You unmannerly puppy ! 

Abs. I was going, sir, to — to — to— to Lydia^- 
sir, to Lydia — to make matters up if I could ; — 
and I was looking for you, sir, to — to — 

Sir Anth. To go with you, I suppose. — Well, 
come along. 

Abs. Oh ! zounds ! no, sir, not for the world ! 
— I wished to meet with you, sir, — to — ^to — ^to — 
You find it cool, I'm sure, sir — ^you'd better not 
stay out. 

Sir Anth. Cool ! — not at alL — ^Well, Jack — and 
what will you say to Lydia ? 

Abs. Oh, sir, beg her pardon, humour her 

promise and vow: — but I detain you, sir — con« 
sider the cold air on your gout. 

Sir Anth. Oh, not at all ! not at all ! I^m in 
no hurry. — Ah ! Jack, you youngsters, when once 
you are wounded here — {Puttinff his hand to Cap- 
tain Absolute's breast,'^ Hey I what the deuse 
have you got here ? 

Abs. Nothing, sir — ^nothing. 

Sir Anth. What's this ? — here's something 
damned hard. 

Abs. Oh, trinkets, sir ! trinkets ! — a bauble for 
Lydia! 

Sir Anth. Nay, let me see your taste. — [Pulls 
his coat open, the sword falls.'] Trinkets ! — a 
bauble for Lydia ! — Zounds ! sirrah, you are not 
going to cut her throat, are you ? 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — I thought it would divert 
you, sir, though I didn't mean to tell you till after- 
wards. 

Sir Anth. You didn't? — ^Yes, this is a very 
diverting trinket, truly ! 

Abs. Sir, I'll explain to you. — ^You know, sir, 
Lydia is romantic, devilish romantic, and very 
absurd of course : now, sir, I intend, if she 
refuses to forgive me, to unsheath this sword, 
and swear — I'll fall upon its point, and expire at 
her feet ! 

iS'tr Anth. Fall upon a fiddlestick's end ! — 
why, I suppose it is the very thing that would 
please her. — Get along, you fool ! 

Abs. Well, sir, you shall hear of my success— 
you shall hear. — O Lydia !— for ffive me^ or this 
pointed steel — says I. 

^'tV Anth. O booby ! stab away^ and welcome 
—says she. — Gret along ! — and damn your trinkets 1 

\,Exit Captain Absoluts. 

Entxr David, running. 

Dav. Stop him ! stop him ! Murder ! Thief ! 
Fire ! — Stop fire I Stop fire ! — O sir Anthony-— 
call ! call 1 bid 'm stop ! Murder ! Fire ! 
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SirAnth. Fire! Murder! where? 

Dav. Cons ! he's out of sight ! and I'm out of 
breath ! for my part ! O sir Anthony, why didn't 
you stop him ? why didn't you stop Mm ? 

Sir Anth, Zounds ! the fellow's mad ! — Stop 
whom ? stop Jack ? 

Dav, Ajf the captain, sir ! — there's murder and 
slaughter— 7 

Sir Anth, Murder ! 

Dav. Ay, please you, sir Anthony, there's all 
kinds of murder, all sorts of slaughter to be seen 
in the fields : there's fighting going on, sir — bloody 
sword-and-gun fighting ! 

iS'tr Anth. Who are going to fight, dunce ? 

Dav. Eyerybody that I know of, sir Anthony : 
—everybody is going to fight, my poor master, 
sir Lucius O'Trigger, your son, the captain — 

Sir Anth, Oh, the dog ! I see his tricks. — Do 
you know the place ? 

Dav, King's-Mead-Fields. 

iS^tr Anth, You know the way ? 

Dav, Not an inch; but I'll call the mayor- 
aldermen — constables — churchwardens — and bea- 
dles — we can't be too many to part them. 

Sir Anth, Come along — give me your shoulder ! 
we'll get assistance as we go — ^the lying villain ! — 
Well, I shall be in such a frenzy ! — So^this was 
the history of his trinkets ! I'll bauble him ! 

lExeunt. 



SCENE III.— King*8-Mead-Field8, 
Enter Sir Lucius O'Tiuogbr and Acres, toith pistols. 

Acres. By my valour ! then, sir Lucius, forty 
yards is a good distance. Odds levels and aims ! 
— I say it is a good distance. 

Sir Luc. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces ? 
upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave 
those things to me. — Stay now — I'll show you. — 
[Measures paces along the stage,"] There now, 
that is a very pretty distance — a pretty gentleman's 
distance. 

Acres, Zounds ! we might as well fight in a 
sentry-box 1 I tell you, sir Lucius, the farther he 
is oflf, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

iS'tr Lite, Faith ! then I suppose you would aim 
at him best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Sir Lite. No, sir Lucius ; but I should think 
forty or eight-and-thirty yards — 

iS'tr Lite, Pho ! pho ! nonsense ! three or four 
feet between the mouths of your pistols is as good 
as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no ! — by my valour ! there 
is no merit in killing him so near : do, my dear 
sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot : 
— a long shot, sir Lucius, if jon love me ! 

iStr Luc, Well, the gentleman's friend and I 
must settle that. — But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in 
case of an accident, is there any little will or com- 
mission I could execute for you ? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you, sir Lucius — 
but I don't understand — 

iS'tr Luc, Why, you may think there's no being 
shot at without a little risk — and if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it — I say it will 
be no time then to be bothering you about family 
matters. . 

Acres. A quietus ! 

iS'tr Luc» For instance, now— if that should be 



the case — would you choose to be pickled and sent 
home ? or would it be the same to you to lie here 
in the Abbey ?— I'm told there is v6ry snug lying 
in the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled ! — Snug lying in the Abbey ! — 
Odds tremors ! sir Lucius, don't talk so ! 

iS'tr Luc. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were 
engaged in an affair of this kind before ? 

Acres, No, sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Luc. Ah ! that's a pity ! — there's nothing 
like being used to a thing. — Pray now, how would 
you receive the gentleman's shot ? 

Acres, Odds files! — I've practised that — there, 
sir Lucius — there ! — [Puts himself in an attitude. 1 
A side-front, hey ? Odd I I'll make myself small 
enough : I'll stand edgeways. 

iS'tr Lvxi, Now — you're quite out — ^for if you 
stand so when I take my aim — {Levelling at him. 

Acres, Zounds ! sir Lucius — are you sure it is 
not cocked ? 

iS'tr Xrttc. Never fear. 

Acres. But — ^but — ^you don't know — ^it may go 
off of its own head ! 

Sir Luc, Pho ! be easy. — ^Well, now if I hit 
you in the body, my hisWet has a double chance — 
for if it misses a vital part of your right side — 
'twill be very hard if it don't succeed on the left ! 

Acres. A vital part ! 

iS'tr Luc. But, there — fix yourself so — [Placing 
h%m,'\ let him see the broad-side of your full 
front — ^there — now a ball or two may pass clean 
through your body, and never do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — ^a ball or two clean 
through me ! 

Sir Luc, Ay — ^may they — and it is much the 
genteelest attitude into the bargain. 

Acres, Look'ee ! sir Lucius — I'd just as lieve 
be shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one ; 
so, by my valour ! I will stand edgeways. 

iS'tr Luc. [Looking at his watch.'] Sure they 
don't mean to disappoint us ? — Ha ! — ^no faith — I 
think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey ! — ^what I — coming ! — 

Sir Luc, Ay — who are those yonder getting 
over the stile ? 

Acres. There are two of them indeed ! — ^well — 
let them come — ^hey, sir Lucius ! — we — we — ^we — 
we — won't run. 

iS'tr Ltus. Run ! 

Acres, No — I say — ^we won't run, by my valour! 

Sir Luc. What the devil's the matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing — nothing — ^my dear friend — my 
dear sir Lucius — ^but I — I — I don't feel quite so 
bold, somehow, as I did. 

iS'tr Luc. O fjr ! consider your honour. 

Acres, Ay — true — my honour. Do, sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two every now and then about 
my honour. 

iS'tr Luc. Well, here they're coming. [Xoofcfn^. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — ^if I wa'n't with you, I should 
almost think I was afraid. — If my valour should 
leave me ! valour will come and go. 

iS'tr Luc, Then pray keep it fast, while you have 
it. 

Acres, Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — ^yes — 
my valour is certainly going ! — it is sneaking off ! 
I feel it oozing out as it were at the palms of my 
hands ! 

iS'tr Luc, Your honour I your honour ! — Here 
they are. 
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what, captain AbaoluCe ! So, I 
lire come hare, just likfi myBelf— 
!, first for your friend — then tu 



proceed ta 
-my deu- 



JcTta. What, Jack I — my dear Jack 

Ab: Heirk'ee, Bab, Beverley's at hand. 

Sir iue. Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame yonr 
MlutitiB the gentieman civilly.— [To Fahlkianp.] 
So, Mr. BsyeriBy, iP you'll choose jour weapons, 
the captain and I will measors the ground. 

Faulk, My weapons, sir! 

Aeret. Odds life 1 sir Ludus, I'm not going to 
t^t. Mr. Faulkland ; these are my particular 
friendi. 

Sir Luc. What, sir, did not yon come here to 
fight Mr. Acres ? 

Fault. Not I, upon my word, air. 

Sir Luo. Well, now, that's mighty prOYoking ! 
Bnt I hope, Mr. Faulkland, bb there are three of 
us come on purpose for tbs game, you won't be 
so caDtanckeroui as to spoil the party by sitting 

Aba. Oh pray, Faulkland, light to oblige sir 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the 



1 if 'it ■ 



) the SI 



Sirtue. Obseneme, 
trifled with. You have 
body, and you came be 
that gentleman is wiilin| 



iland ; I'll bear my 
i-nriBtJan. — Look'ee, sir 
ion at all for me to fight ; 
you, I'd as lieve let it 



Mr. Acres — 1 must not be 
certainly challenged some- 
re to fight him. Now, if 
; to represent him, I can't 
see, lor my sooi, wny in isn't just the same thing. 

Aares. Why no. sir Lncins ; I tell you, 'tis one 
Beverley I've challenged \ a fellow, yon see, that 
dare not show his face! If he were here, I'd 
make him give up his pretensioDs directly 1 

Aba. Hold, Bob, let me set you right ; there is 
no such man as Beverley in the case. The person 
who assumed that name is before you ; and as his 
pretenaians are the same in both characters, he is 
ready to support them in whatever way you please. 

Sir LuB. Well, this is Incliy! Now you have 
an opportunity — 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear fiiend Jack 
Absolute? notif he were fifty Beverleys! Zounds! 
ur Lucius, you would not have me so unnatnraL 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your 
Tilour has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not In the least! Odds backa and 
■bettors I I'll be your second with all my heart ; 
■nd if you should ^t a quietus, yon may command 
me entiiely. I'll get you song lying in the Abbey 
here; or pioklo you, and send ynu over to Blnn- 
derbius-hall, or anything of the kind, with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Sir Luo. Fho I pho 1 you are little better thaji 

Acrca. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward; 
coward was the word, by my valour ! 
Sir LuB. Well, sir ! 



' yon had called 



Lucius, 'tiin't that t mind 
Hard may he said in joke, 
me a poltroon, odds daggers 






■es. 1 should have 



thought yon a very ill-. 



Ltic. Fho t you are beneath my notice. 

Abi. Nay, sir Ludus, you can't hare a better 
second than my IViend Acres. He is a moat de- 
termined dog — called in the country, Fighting 
Bob. He generally ktlla a man a week— doD^ 
you. Bob ? 

Aaret. Ay — at uome 1 

Sir Luc. Well then, eaptain, 'tis we must he^n 
—BO come out, my little counsellor — IDraioi hU 
aaordl and ask the gentleman, whether he will 
resign the lady, without forcing you la proceed 
against him P 

Aba. Come oo then, sir ; — [Droios] since yoa 
won't let it be aa amicable suit, here's my reply. 

Dae. Knock 'em all down, sweet sir Anthony; 
knock down my master in particular; end bind 
his bands over to their good behaviour '. 

Sir Anih. Fut up, Jack, put up, or I shall be 
in a frenzy — how came you in a duel, sir ? 

Aba. Faith, sir, that geutleman can tell jou bet- 
ter than I ; 'twas be called on me, and you know, 

Sir AnIh. Here's a pretty fellow ; I catch him 
going to cut a man's throat, and he tella mo, he 
serves his majesty ? Zounds 1 sirrah, then how 
darst you draw the kiug's sword against one of his 
subjects ? 

Aba. Sir, I tell you, that gentleman called me 
out, without eipiaining his reasaoE. 

Sir Aalh. Gad ! sir, how came yon to call toy 
son out, without eipiaining yonr reasons ? 

ner which my honour eonld not brook. 

Sir AnIh. Zounds ! Jack, how durst yon insult 
the gentleman iu a manner which his honour could 

Mrs. Mai. Come, come, let's have no honour 



Aba. I 






killed, or escape, 
to the past — Lydii 



Mr*. Mai. Nay, no delni 
is convinced ; speak, cbild. 

Sir Luc. With your leave, ma'am, I mast put 
in a word here : 1 believe 1 conid interpret the 
yonng lady's silence. Now mark — 

LJ/d. What is it yon mean, sir ? 

Sit Luc. Come, come, Delia, we must be seriona 
now ; this is no time for trifling. 

Li/d, 'Tls true, sir ; and your reproof bids me 
offer this gentleman my hand, and solicit the return 
of his affections. 

Aba, Oh! my little angel, say yon so! — Sir 
Lucius, I perceive there must be some mistake 
here, with regard to tho affront which you aflSnn 
I have given you. I can only say, that it CDoId 
not have been intentionaL And as you must bo 
convinced, that I should not fear to support a renl 
li^ury, you shall now see that I am not ashamed 
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to atone for an inadvertency — I ask yoar pardon. 
But for this lady, while honoured with her appro- 
bation, I will support my claim against any man 
whatever. 

Sir Anth, Well said, Jack, and I'll stand by 
you, my boy. 

Acres, Mind, I give up all my claim ; I make 
no pretensions to an3^hing in the world ; and if I 
can't get a wife, without fighting for her, by my 
valour ! I'll live a bachelor. 

Sir Luc. Captain, give me your hand : an 
affront handsomely acknowledged becomes an obli- 
gation ; and as for the lady, if she chooses to deny 
her own hand-writing, here — ITaket out letter t. 

Mrs, Mai, Oh, he will dissolve my mystery ! — 
Sir Lucius, perhaps there's some mistake, perhaps 
I can illuminate — 

Sir Luc, Pray, old gentlewoman, don't inter- 
fere where you have no business. — Miss Languish, 
are you my Delia, or not ? 

Lyd, Indeed, sir Lucius, I am not 

[Walks aside with Captain Absolute. 

Mrs, Mai, Sir Lucius O'Trigger, ungrateful as 
you are, I own the soft impeachment : pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia. 

Sir Luc, You Delia ! pho ! pho ! be easy. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke — 
those letters are mine ! When you are more sen- 
sible of my benignity, perhaps I may be brought 
to encourage your addresses. 

jS'tr Luc, Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensi- 
ble of your condescension; and whether you or 
Lucy have put this trick upon me, I am equally 
beholden to you. And to show you I am not un- 
grateful, captain Absolute, since you have taken 
that lady from me, I'll give you my Delia into the 
bargain. 

Abs, I am much obliged to you, sir Lucius ; but 
here's my friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir Luc, Ha, littie Vidour ! here, will you make 
your fortune ? 

Acres, Odds wrinkles ! no. — But give me your 
hand. Sir Lucius, forget and forgive ; but if ever I 
give you a chance of pickling me again, say Bob 
Acres is a dunce, that's all. 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don't be cast 
down — ^you are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs, Mai. O sir Anthony ! men are all barba- 
rians. [^^ retire but Juua and Faulklano. 

JuL lAside,} He seems dejected and unhappy 
— not sullen : — there was some foundation, how- 
ever, for the tale he told me. O woman ! how 
true should be your judgment, when your resolution 
is so weak ! 

Faulk, Julia ! how can I sue for what I so little 
deserve .' I dare not presume— yet Hope is the 
child of penitence. 



Jul, O Faulkland! you have not been more 
faulty in your unkind treatment of me, than I am 
now in wanting inclination to resent it. As ray 
heart honestly bids me place my weakness to the 
account of love, I should be ungenerous not to 
admit the same plea for yours. 

Faulk, Now 1 shall be blest indeed ! 

Sir Anth. [Coming forward.] What's going 
on here ? — So you have been quarrelling too, I 
warrant ! — Come, Julia, I never interfered before ; 
but let me have a hand in the matter at last. — All 
the faults I have ever seen in my friend Faulkland 
seemed to proceed from what he calls the delicacy 
and warmth of his affection for you. — There, marry 
him directly, Julia ; you'll find he'll mend surpris- 
ingly ! [.The rest come/orward. 

Sir Luc. Come, now, I hope there is no dissa- 
tisfied person, but what is content ; for as I have 
been disappointed myself, it will be very hard if I 
have not the satisfaction of seeing other people 
succeed better. 

Acres, You are right, sir Lucius. — So, Jack, I 
wish you joy. — Mr. Faulkland the same. — Ladies, 
come now, to show you I'm neither vexed nor 
angry, odds tabors and pipes ! I'll order the fid- 
dles in half an hour to the New Rooms, and I 
insist on your all meeting me there. 

Sir Anth, 'Gad ! sir, I like your spirit ; and at 
night we single lads will drink a health to the 
young couples« and a husband to Mrs. Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk, Our partners are stolen from us. Jack — 
I hope to be congratulated by each other — yours 
for having checked in time the errors of an ill- 
directed imagination, which might have betrayed 
an innocent heart ; and mine for having, by her 
gentleness and candour, reformed the unhappy 
temper of one, who by it made wretched whom he 
loved most, and tortured the heart he ought to 
have adored. 

Abs. Well, Jack, we have both tasted the bit- 
ters as well as the sweets of love; with this difference 
only, that you always prepared the bitter cup for 
yourself, while I — 

Lyd^ Was always obliged to me for it, hey ! 
Mr. Modesty ? — But come, no more of that — our 
happiness is now as unallayed as general. 

Jttl, Then let us study to preserve it so : and 
while hope pictures to us a flattering scene of 
future bliss, let us deny its pencil those colours 
which are too bright to be lasting. — When hearts 
deserving happiness would unite their fortunes, 
virtue would crown them with an unfading garland 
of modest hurtless flowers ; but ill-judging passion 
will force the gaudier rose into the wreath, whose 
thorn offends them when its leaves are dropped 1 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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Ladies, for you — I heard our poet say — 

He'd try to coax some moral from his play : 

*' One moral's plain," cried I, " without more 

fuss ; 
Man's social happiness all rests on us : 
Through all the drama — whether damn'd or not — 
Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot 
From every rank obedience is our due — 
D'ye doubt ? — The world's great stage shall prove 
it true." 

The cit, well skill'd to shun domestic strife, 
Will sup abroad ; but first he'll ask his wife : 
John Trot, his friend, for once will do the same, 
But then — he'll just step home to tell his dame. 

The surly squire at noon resolves to rule, 
And half the day — Zounds ! madam is a fool ! 
Convinced at night, the vanquish'd victor says, 
Ah, Kate ! you women have such coaxing ways ! 

The jolly toper chides each tardy blade. 
Till reeling Bacchus calls on Love for aid : 
Then with each toast he sees fair bumpers swim. 
And kisses Chloe on the sparkling brim -! 

Nay, I have heard that statesmeiU'^^-great and 
wise — 
Will sometimes counsel with a lady's eyes ; 
The servile suitors watch her various hce, 
She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace, 
Curtsies a pension here — there nods a place. 

Nor with less awe, in scenes of humbler life, 
Is view'd the mistress, or is heard the wife. 



The poorest peasant of the poorest soil. 

The child of poverty, and heir to toil. 

Early from radiant Love's impartial light 

Stea^ one small spark to cheer this world of night : 

Dear spark ! that oft through winter's chilling woes 

Is all the warmth his little cottage knows ! 

The wandering tar, who not for years has press'd 
The widow'd partner of his day of rest. 
On the cold deck, far from her arms removed. 
Still hums the ditty which his Susan loved ; 
And while around the cadence rude is blown, 
The boatswain whistles in a softer tone. 

The soldier, fairly proud of wounds and toil. 
Pants for the triumph of his Nancy's smile ; 
But ere the battle should he list her cries, 
The lover trembles — and the hero dies ! 
That heart, by war and honour steel'd to fear, 
Droops on a sigh, and sickens at a tear ! 

But ye more cautious, ye nice-judging few. 
Who give to beauty only beauty's due. 
Though friends to love — ye view with deep regret 
Our conquests marr'd, our triumphs incomplete, 
Till polish'd wit more lasting charms disclose. 
And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws 
In female breasts did sense and merit rule. 
The lover's mind would ask no other school ; 
Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes. 
Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise ; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love ! 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I. — ^Lieutenant O'Connor's Lodgings. 

Enter Seijeant Trounce, Corporal Flint, and four 

Soldiers. 

1 Sol. I say you are wrong ; we should all speak 
together, each for himself, and all at once, that we 
may be heard the better. 

2 Sol, Right, Jack, we'll argue in platoons. 

3 SoL Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in a 
volley, and if we be to have a spokesman, there's 
the corporal is the lieutenant's countryman, and 
knows his humour. 

Flint. Let me alone for that I served three 
years within a bit, under his honour, in the Royal 
Inniskillions, and I never will see a sweeter tem- 
pered gentleman, nor one more free with his purse. 
I put a great shamrock in his hat this morning, 
and I'll be bound for him he'll wear it, was it as 
big as Steven's Green. 

4 Sol. I say again then you talk like young- 
sters, like militia striplings : there's a discipline, 
look'ee, in all things, whereof the Serjeant must be 
our guide ; he's a gentleman of words ; he under- 
stands your foreign lingo, your figures, and such- 
like auxiliaries in scoring. Confess now for a 
reckoning, whether in chalk or writing, ben't he 
your only man ! 

Flint. Why the Serjeant is a scholar to be sure, 
and has the gift of reading. 

Trounce, Good soldiers, and fellow-gentlemen, 
if you make me your spokesman, you wUl show the 
more judgment ; and let me alone for the argu- 



ment. I'll be as loud as a drum, and point blank 
from the purpose. 

All, Agreed ! agreed ! 

:^l%nt. Oh, fait ! here comes the lieutenant.— 
Nbw Serjeant. 

Trounce, So then, to order. — Put on your mu- 
tiny looks ; every man grumble a little to himself, 
and some of you hum the Deserter's March. 

Enter Lieutenant O'Connor. 

O'Con. Well, honest lads, what is it you have 
to complain of ? 

Sol. Ahem ! hem ! 

Trounce. So please your honour, the very griev- 
ance of the matter is this: — ever since your 
honour differed with Justice Credulous, our inn- 
keepers use us most scurvily. By my halbert, 
their treatment is such, that if your spirit was will- 
ing to put up with it, flesh and blood could by no 
means agree; so we humbly petition that your 
honour would make an end of the matter at once, 
by running away with the justice's daughter, or else 
get us fresh quarters — ^hem ! hem 1 

0*Con, Indeed ! Pray which of the houses use 
you ill? 

1 Sol. There's the Red Lion an't half the civility 
of the old Red Lion. 

2 Sol, There's the White Horse, if he wasn't 
casehardened, ought to be ashamed to show his (ace. 

0*Con. Very well ; the Horse and the Lion shall 
answer for it at the quarter sessions. 

Trounce. The two Magpies are civil enough ; 
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bnt the Angel uses us like devils, and the Rising 
Sun refuses us light to go to bed by. 

0*C<m, Then, upon my word, I'll have the 
Rising Sun put down, and the Angel shall give se. 
curity for his good behaviour ; but are you sure you 
do nothing to quit scores with them % 

Flint, Nothing at all, your honour, unless now 
and then we happen to fling a cartridge into the 
kitchen fire, or put a spatterdash or so into the 
soup ; and sometimes Ned drums up and down 
stairs a little of a night. 

0*Con. Oh, all that's fair : but hark'ee, lads, 
I must have no grumbling on St. Patrick's day ; 
so here, take this, and divide it amongst you. But 
observe me now, — show yourselves men of spirit, 
and don't spend sixpence of it in drink. 

Trounce. Nay, hang it, your honour, soldiers 
should never bear malice ; we must drink St Pa- 
trick's and your honour's health. 

AIL Oh, damn malice ! St. Patrick's and his 
honour by all means. 

Flint. Come away, then, lads, and first we'll 
parade round the Market-cross, for the honour of 
king George. 

1 Sol. Thank your honour. — Come along; St. 
Patrick, his honour, and strong beer for ever ! 

lExeunt Soldiers. 

0*Con. Get along, you thoughtless vagabonds ! 
yet, upon my conscience, 'tis very hard these poor 
fellows should scarcely have bread from the soil 
they would die to defend. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Ah, my little Doctor Rosy, my Galen a-bridge, 
what's the news ? 

Rosy. All things are as they were, my Alexan- 
der ; the justice is as violent as ever : I felt his 
pulse on the matter again, and, thinking his rage 
began to intermit, I wanted to throw in the bark 
of ^ood advice, but it would not do. He says you 
and your cut-throats have a plot upon his life, and 
swears he had rather see his daughter in a scarlet 
fever than in the arms of a soldier. 

O^Con. Upon my word the army is very much 
obliged to him 1 Well, then, I must marry the 
girl first, and ask his consent afterwards. 

Rosy. So then, the case of her fortune is des- 
perate, hey ? 

0*Con. Oh, hang fortune! — let fliat take its 
chance ; there is a beauty in Lauretta^s simplicity, 
so pure a bloom upon her charms. 

Rosy. So there is, so there is. You are for 
beauty as nature made her, hey! No artificial 
graces, no cosmetic varnish, no beauty in grain, hey 1 

0*Con. Upon my word, doctor, you are right ; 
the London ladies were always too handsome for 
me ; then they are so defended, such a circumval- 
lation of hoop, with a breast-work of whalebone, 
that would turn a pistol-bullet, much less Cupid's 
arrows, — then turret on turret on top, with stores 
of concealed weapons, under pretence of black pins, 
— and above all, a standard of feathers that would 
do honour to a knight of the Bath. Upon my 
conscience, I could as soon embrace an Amazon, 
armed at all points. 

Rosy. Right, right, my Alexander ! my taste to 
a tittle. 

O^Con. Then, doctor, though I admire modesty 
in women, I like to see their faces. I am for the 
changeable rose ; but with one of these quality 



Amazons, if their midnight dissipations had left 
them blood enough to raise a blush, they have not 
room enough in their cheeks to show it. To be 
sure, bashMness is a very pretty thing ; bnt, in 
my mind, there is nothing on earth so impudent as 
an everlasting blush. 

Rosy. My taste, my taste ! — ^WeU, Lauretta is 
none of these. Ah ! I never see her but she puts 
me in mind of my poor dear wife. 

O'Con. Ay, faith ; in my opinion she can't do a 
worse thing. Now he is going to bother me about aii 
old hag that has been dead these six years ! {.Aside 

Rosy. Oh, poor DoUy ! I never shall see her like 
again; such an arm for a bandage — veins that 
seemed to invite the lancet Then her skin, smooth 
and white as a gallipot ; her mouth as round and 
not larger than the mouth of a penny phial ; her 
lips conserve of roses ; and then her teeth — none 
of your sturdy fixtures — ache as they would, it was 
but a small pull, and out they came. I believe I 
have drawn half a score of her poor dear pearls. — 
I Weeps. 1 But what avails her beauty ? Death 
has no consideration— one must die as well as 
another. 

0*Con. I Aside.'} Oh, if he begins to moralise — 

ITake* out his snuff-box. 

Rosy. Fair and ugly, crooked or straight, rich or 
poor — flesh is grass — flowers fade ! 

O'Con. Here, doctor, take a pinch, and keep up 
your spirits. 

Rosy, True, true, my friend ; grief can't mend 
the matter — all's for the best ; but such a woman 
was a great loss, lieutenant. 

O'Con. To be sure, for doubtless she had men- 
tal accomplishments equal to her beauty. 

Rosy. Mental accomplishments ! she would have 
stuffed an alligator, or pickled a lizard, with any 
apothecary's wife in the kingdom. Why, she could 
decipher a prescription, and invent the ingredients, 
almost as well as myself: then she was such a 
hand at making foreign waters ! — for Seltzer, Pyr- 
mont, Islington, or Chalybeate, she never had her 
equal ; and her Bath and Bristol springs exceeded 

the originals ^Ah, poor Dolly ! she fell a martyr 

to her own discoveries. 

0*Con. How so, pray.' 

Rosy. Poor soul ! her illness was occasioned by 
her zed in trying an improvement on the Spa-water, 
by an infusion of rum and acid. 

O'Con. Ay, ay, spirits never agree with water- 
drinkers. 

Rosy. No, no, you mistake. Rum agreed with 
her well enough ; it was not the rum that killed 
the poor dear creature, for she died of a dropsy. 
Well, she is gone never to return, and has left no 
pledge of our loves behind. No little babe, to hang 
like a label round papa's neck. Well, well, we 
are all mortal — sooner or later — flesh is grass — 
flowers fade. 

0"C(m. Oh, the devil !— again ! {Aside. 

Rosy. Life's a shadow — the world a stage — we 
strut an hour. 

O'Con. Here, doctor. {Offers sniitr. 

Rosy. True, true, my friend: well, high grief 
can't cure it. All's for the best, hey I my little 
Alexander ? 

O'Con. Right, right; an apothecary should never 
be out of spirits. But come, faith, 'tis time honest 
Humphrey should wait on the justice ; that must 
be our first scheme. 
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Amiy. True, true ; 7011 ahoald be readj 1 Uie 
clotbes are at mjtioaie, nod I have giTCD you ancli 
B character that he is impatient to have you : be 
Bweare joa shall be hia body-giuid. WeU, I ho- 
nour the aimj, or I ahould nerer do ao mnch to 
BBTve yon. 

O'Can. Indeed 1 am bound to yon for 1 
doctor ; and when ODce I'm possetaed of my deai 
9, 1 nil! enileaTOuc to make voik for yon 

Rasy, Now yoa pat me in mind of mj poot wif^ 



agd. 



;i/ri, B>i. Why, child, 1 never said but that 
eulfoonl O'Connor «aa a very well "bred and dia- 
erning young man ; 'ds your papa is so liolent 

Laii, Why, couiin Sophy innrried an officer. 
Mrs. Bri. Ay, Laurj, an officer ia the militia. 
La«. No, indeed, mama, a marching ragiment. 
Mas. Sri. No, child, 1 tell you he woa majot of 



O'Con. Ah, proy forget her a littk : w« shall be 

Rotf. Poor Dolly I 
O'Con. "n* paat t«elra. 
RoB). Inbnman dropsy ! 
O'Con. The justice will wait. 
Rosy. Cropped in her prime 1 
O'Con. For Heaven's Bake, come! 
Rosy. Well, fleah is graaa. 
aCon. Oh, thedevill 
Rnay. We must all die— 
O'Con. Doctor '. 

Roij/. Kings, lorda, and common whc 
[EjibbI. LieutauDt O'Coshob/otci 



Lau. I repeat it again, mama, officers are the 
prettiest men in the world, and Lieateaant O'Con- 
nor is (he preltieat officer I ever saw. 

Mrt. Bri. For ehame, Laura ! how can you 
talk ao ? — or if yau must have a military man, 
there's lientcnant Plow, or captain Haycock, or 
major Dray, the brewer, are all your admirers; 
and thoDgb they are peaceable, good kind of men, 
they have as large cockades, and become scarlet aa 
well as the tightmg folks. 

Lau. Paha ! you know, mama, I hate militia 
ofiicera ; a set of duogbiU cocka with spurs on — 
heroes scratched off a church door — clowns in 
military masquerade, wearing the dress without 
supporting the character. No, give me the bold ; 
upright youth, who makes love to-day, and his 
head ebot off to-morrow. Dear '. to Chink how the 
sweet fellows sleep on the ground, and fight in silk 
stockings and lace ruffles. 

Mrs, Bri. Ob, barbarous I to want a husband , 
that may wed you to-day, and be sent the Lord 
knows where before night ; Chen in a twelvemonth [ 
perhaps to have him come like a Colossus, with 
one leg at New York and the oChcr at Chehwa 
Hospital. 

Lau. Then III be hia crutch, mama. 

Mri. Bri. No, give me a husband that knows 
where his limbs are, though he want the use of 
them. — And if he should take you with him, to 
Bleep in a baggage-cart, and stroll about the camp I 
like a gipsy, with a knapsack and two children at , 
your back ; — then, by way of entertainment in the I 
ling, to make a party with the BeijeanC'a wife . 
rink bohea tea, and play at all-foura on a dmm- 
d : — 'tis a preciooa life, to be snre I 
Lau. Nay, mama, you shouldn't be against 
my lieutenant, for I heard him aay yon were ' 



Lau. Indeed, mama, ic wasn't. 

Jusl. Bridget, my love, 1 have had a message. 
Lau. It was cousin Sophy told me so. 
Juit. 1 have bad a meaasge, love — 
JUn, Bri. No, child, she would say no auch 

Juiil. A meessge, I say. 

Lau. How could be be in the militis, when he 

Mrs. Bri. Ay, girl, hold your tongue !— Well, 

Juii. I have had a messsge from doctor Bosy. 
Mrs. Bri. He ordered abroad ! Hewentabroad 
for his health. 

Jusl. Why, Bridget !— 

Mri, Bri, Well, deary, — Now hold your tongue, 

Jusl. A message from Dr. Rosy, and doctor 

Lau. I'm sare, mama, his regimentals — 

Just. Damn his regimentals 1— Why don't yon 
listen ? 

Mrs. Bri. Ay, girl, how durst you interrupt 
your papa ? 

Lttu, Well, papa. 

Jusl. Doctor Rosy says he'll bring— 



Mrs. Bri. Red ! yellow, if you 
Jvst. Bridget ! — the young ma 
hired— 

Mrt. Bri. Besides, miss, it is v 



that 



is very unbecoming 
■ a you 10 wane v> nave lue last word with your 
mains ; you should know — 

./tut. Why, Mauds I will yon henr me or no ? 

Mrs. Bri. I am listening, my love— I am listen- 
ing ' — But what signifies my silence, what good is 
my not speaking a word, if thi> girl will interrapt 
and let nobody speak but herself?— Ay, I A(ya't 
wonder, my life, at your impatience : your poor 

on, and not let you put in a word, — You may very 
well be angry 1 there la nothing sure so provoking 

Lau. Nay, I'm sure, mama, it is yon will 
let papa speak now. 

jifr». Bri. Why, yon little provoking mini I 
Just. Get out of the room directly, bath of you 

Mrs. Bri. Ay, go, girl. 

.fait. Go. Bridget ] you are worse than she, you 
old hflg ! I wish yon were both up to the neck in 
tlie canal, to argne there till I took you out. 
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Iaiu» Then you own, mama, it was a marching 
regiment ? 

Mr8. Bri, You're an obstinate fool, I tell you ; 
for if that had been the case — 

Just, You won't go ? 

Jlfr*. Bri. We are going, Mr. Surly I — If that 
had been the case, I say, how could — 

Lau. Nay, mama, one proof — 

Mr8. Bri. How could major — 

Lau, And a full proof — 

[Justice Crxoulous drive* them cjff, 

JwU There they go, ding dong in for the day ! 
Good lack ! a fluent tongue is the only thing a 
mother don*t like her daughter to resemble her in. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Well, doctor, where's the lad — ^where's Trusty ? 

Rosy. At hand ; he'll be here in a minute, I'll 
answer for't He's such a one as you an't met with, 
brave as a Hon, gentle as a saline draught. 

JuiL Ah, he comes in the place of a rogue, a dog 
that was corrupted by the lieutenant But this is 
a sturdy fellow, is he, doctor ? 

Rosy, As Hercules ; and the best back-sword in 
the country. Egad, he'll make the red-coats keep 
their distance. 

JusU O the villains ! this is St. Patrick's Day, 
and the rascals have been parading my house all 
the morning. I know they have a design upon me ; 
but I have taken all precautions : I have magazines 
of arms, and if this fellow does but prove faithful, 
I shall be more at ease. 

Rosy. Doubtless he'll be a comfort to you. 

Bje-enler Servant. 

Ser, There is a man below, sir, inquires for 
doctor Rosy. 

Rosy, Show him up. 

Ju&t. Hold ! a little caution — How does he look ? 

Ser, A country-looking fellow, your worship. 

Just. Oh, weU, well, for doctor Rosy ; these 
rascals try all ways to get in here. 

Ser, Yes, please your worship ; there was one 
here this morning wanted to speak to you : he said 
his name was corporal Breakbones. 

Just, Corporal Breakbones ! 

Ser, And drummer Crackskull came again. 

Just, Ay ! did you ever hear of such a damned 
confounded crew ? — ^Well, show the lad in here ! 

\Bxit Servant. 

Rosy. Ay, he'll be your porter ; he'll give the 
rogues an answer ! 

Enter Lieutenant OXToknor, disguised. 

Just. So, a tall — Efocks ! what! has lost an eye ? 
Rosy. Only a bruise he got in taking seven or 
eight highwaymen. 



Just. He has a damned wicked leer somehow 
with the other. 

Rosy, Oh, no, he's bashful — a sheepish look — 

Just, Well, my lad, what's your name ? 

0*Con, Humphrey Hum. 

Just, Hum — I don't like Hum ! 

O^Con, But I be mostly called honest Hum- 
phrey — 

Rosy, There, I told you so ! of noted honesty. 

Just. Well, honest Humphrey, the doctor has 
told you my terms, and you are willing to serve, 
hey.' 

0*Con, And please your worship, I shall be well 
content. 

Just, Well, then, hark ye, honest Humphrey — 
you are sure now you will never be a rogue — never 
take a bribe, hey, honest Humphrey ? 

0*Con. A bribe ! what's that? 

Just, A very ignorant fellow indeed ! 

Rosy, His worship hopes you will never part 
with your honesty for money. 

O'Con, Noa, uoa. 

Just. WeU said, Humphrey ! — My chief business 
with you is to watch the motions of a rake-helly 
fellow here, one lieutenant O'Connor. 

Rosy, Ay, you don't value the soldiers, do you, 
Humphrey ? 

0*Con, Not I ; they are but zwaggerers, and 
you'll see they'll be as much afraid of me as they 
would of their captain. 

Just. And i'faith, Humphrey, you have a pretty 
cudgel there I 

O'Con, Ay, the zwitch is better than nothing, 
but I should be glad of a stouter : ha' you got such 
a thing in the house as an old coach-pole, or a spare 
bed-post ? 

Just, Oons ! what a dragon it is ! — ^Well, Hum. 
phrey, come with me. — I'll just show him to 
Bridget, doctor, and well agree. — Come along, 
honest Humphrey. lExit. 

0*Con, My dear doctor, now remember to bring 
the justice presently to the walk : I have a schema 
to get into his confldence at once. 

Rosy. I will, I will. IThev shake h^uuis. 

Be-€nter Justice Credulous. 

Just. Why, honest Humphrey, hey ! vdiat the 
devil are you at ? 

Rosy. I was just giving him a little advice. — 
Well, I must go for the present. Good mmrning 
to your worship— you need not fear the lieutenant 
while he is in your house. 

Just. Well, get in, Humphrey. Good morning 
to you, doctor. — {EMt Doctor Rosy.] Come along, 
Humphrey. — Now I think I am a match for the 
lieutenant and all his gang. lExeunt, 
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SCENE I.— ^ Street. 

Enter Serjeant Trouncb, Drummer, and Soldiers. 

Trounce. Come, silence your drum — there is no 
valour stirring to-day. I thought St Patrick 
would have given us a recruit or two to-day. 

Sol. Mark, serjeant ! 



Enter two Countrymen. 

Trounce. Oh ! these are the lads I was looking 
for ; they have the looks of gentlemen. — ^A'n't you 
single, my lads ? 

1 Coun, Yes, an please you, I be quite single : 
my relations be all dead, thank Heavens, more or 
less. I have but one poor mother left in the world, 
and she's an helpless woman. 
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Trounce, Indeed ! a very extraordinary case — 
quite your own master then — the fitter to serve 
his majesty. Can you read ? 

1 Coun. Noa, I was always too lively to take to 
learning ; but John here is main clever at it. 

Trounce, So, what you're a scholar, friend ? 

2 Coun, I was born so, measter. Feyther kept 
grammar-schooL 

Trounce, Lucky man ! — in a campaign or two 
put yourself down chaplain to the regiment. And 
I warrant you have read of warriors and heroes ? 

2 Coun, Yes, that I have : I have read of Jack 
the Giant-killer, and the Dragon of Wantly, and 
the — ^noa, I believe that's aU in the hero way, 
except once about a comet. 

Trounce, Wonderful knowledge ! — ^Well, my 
heroes, I'll write word to the king of your good 
intentions, and meet me half an hour hence at the 
Two Magpies. 

Coun. We will, your honour^ we will. 

Trounce, But stay ; for fear I shouldn't see you 
again in the crowds clap these little bits of ribbon 
into your hats. 

1 Coun. Our hats are none of the best. 

Trounce, Well, meet me at the Magpies, and 
I'll give you money to buy new ones. 

'Coun, Bless your honour ! thank your honour ! 

[Jixeunt, 

Trounce, [ Winking at Soldiers.] Jack ! 

lExeunt Soldiers. 

Enter Lieutenant O'Gonkob. 

So, here comes one would make a grenadier. — Stop, 
friend, will you list ? 

G*Con, Who shall I serve under ? 

Trounce, Under me, to be sure. 

0*Con, Isn't lieutenant O'Connor your officer? 

Trounce, He is, and I am commander over him. 

O'Con, What ! be your Serjeants greater than 
your captains ? 

Trounce, To be sure we are ; 'tis our business 
to keep them in order. For instance now, the 
general writes to me. Dear Serjeant, or dear Trounce, 
or dear Serjeant Trounce, according to his hurry, 
if your lieutenant does not demean himself accord- 
ingly, let me know. Yours, General Deluge. 

0*Con, And do you complain of him often ? 

Trounce, No, hang him, the lad is good-natured 
at bottom, so I pass over small things. But 
hark'ee, between ourselves, he is most confoundedly 
given to wenching. 

Enter Ck>rporial Funt. 

Flint. Please your honour, the doctor is coming 
this way with his worship. — ^We are all ready, and 
have our cues. lExit. 

0*Con, Then, my dear Trounce, or my dear 
Serjeant, or my dear serjeant Trounce, take your- 
self away. 

Trounce, Zounds ! the lieutenant I — I smell of 
the black hole already. lExit. 

Enter Justice Credulous and Doctor Rosy. 

Just, I thought I saw some of the cut-throats. 

Rosy, I fancy not ; there's no one but honest 
Humphrey. — Ha ! odds life, here come some of 
them — we'll stay by these trees, and let them pass. 

Just. Oh, the bloody-looking dogs ! 

IWalki tuide wUh Doctor Rosv. 



Re-enter Corpeial Fuirr and two Soldiers. 

Flint, Halloa, friend ! do you serve justice 
Credulous ? 

O'Con, I do. 

Flint, Are you rich ? 

O'Con, Noa. 

Flint, Nor ever will with that old stingy booby. 
Look here— take it. IQives him a purse. 

0*Con, What must I do for this ? 

Flint. Mark me, our lieutenant is in love with 
the old rogue's daughter : help us to break his 
worship's bones, and carry off the girl, and you are 
a made man. 

0*Con, I'll see yoa hanged first, you pack of 
skurry villains ! [Throws avsay the purse, 

Flint, What, sirrah, do you mutiny ? — Lay hold 
of him. 

O'Con, Nay then, I'll try your armour for you. 

{Beats them. 

AU, Oh ! oh I— quarter I quarter ! 

lExeunt Corporal Fuirr and Soldiers. 

Just. I Coming forward,'] Trim them ! trounce 
them 1 break their bones, honest Humphrey ! — 
What a spirit he has ! 

Rosy. Aquafortis. 

O'Con. Betray your master ! 

Rosy. What a miracle of fidelity I 

Just, Ay, and it shall not go unrewarded — I'll 
give him sixpence on the spot. — Here, honest 
Humphrey, there's for yourself : as for this bribe, 
{takes up the purse f] such trash is best in the 
hands of justice. — Now then^ doctor, I think I may 
trust him to guard the women : while he is with 
them I may go out with safety. 

Rosy, Doubtless you may — I'll answer for the 
lieutenant's behaviour whilst honest Humphrey is 
with your daughter. 

Just, Ay, ay, she shall go nowhere without 
him. — Come along, honest Humphrey. How rare 
it is to meet with such a servant ! lExeunt 



SCENE 11.—^ Garden, 

Lauratta discovered. Enter Justice Credulous and 
Lieutenant O'Connor. 

Just. Why, you little truant, how durst you 
wander so far from the house without my leave ? 
Do you want to invite that scoundrel lieutenant to 
scale the walls and carry you off ? 

Lau, Lud, papa, you are so apprehensive for 
nothing. 

Just, Why, hussy — 

Lau, Well then, I can't bear to be shut up all 
day so like a nun. I am sure it is enough to make 
one wish to be run away with — and 1 wish I was 
run away with — I do — and I wish the lieutenant 
knew it. 

Just. You do, do you, hussy ? Well, I think 
I'll take pretty good care of you. — Here, Humph- 
rey, I leave this lady in your care. — Now you may 
walk about the garden, miss Pert ; but Humphrey 
shall go with you wherever you go. — So mind, 
honest Humphrey, I am obliged to go abroad for a 
little while; let no one but yourself come near 
her : don't be shame-faced, you booby, but keep 
close to her. — And now, miss, let your lieutenant 
or any of his crew come near you if they can. 

^ExiU 
D 2 
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Lau, How this booby stares affcer him ! 

ISits dawn and tings. 

0*Con. Lauretta! 

Lau, Not so free, fellow ! {Sings. 

0*Con. Lauretta ! look on me. 

Lau. Not so free, fellow ! 

G'Con. No recollection ! 

Lau. Honest Humphrey, be quiet. 

O'Con, Have you forgot your faithful soldier ? 

Lau, Ah ! Oh preserve me ! 

O^Con, 'Tis, my soul ! your truest slave, passing 
on your father in this disguise. 

Lau, Well now, I declare this is charming — you 
are so disguised, my dear lieutenant, and you do 
look so delightfully ugly. I am sure no one wiU 
find you out, ha ! ha ! ha ! — You know I am under 
your protection ; papa charged you to keep close 
to me. 

O'Con, True, my angel, and thus let me fulfil — 

Lau. O pray now, dear Humphrey — 

O'Con, Nay, 'tis but what old Mittimus com- 
manded. lOffers to kiss her. 

Re-enter Justice Crxdulous. 

Jutt, Laury, my — ^hey ! what the devil's here ? 

Lau. WeU now, one kiss, and be quiet. 

Just. Your very humble servant, honest Hum- 
phrey ! — Don't let me — pray don't let me inter- 
rupt you ! 

Lau. Lud, papa ! — Now thaf s so good-natured 
— ^indeed there's no harm.— -You did not mean any 
rudeness, did you, Humphrey ? 

O^Con, No, indeed, miss; his worship knows it 
is not in me. 

Just, I know that you are a lying, canting, 
hypocritical scoundrel ; and if you don't take 
yourself out of my sight — 

Lau, Indeed, papa, now I'll tell you how it was. 
I was sometime taken with a sudden giddiness, 
and Humphrey seeing me beginning to totter, ran 
to my assistance, quite frightened, poor fellow, and 
took me in his arms. 

Just, Oh ! was that all — nothing but a little 
giddiness, hey ? 

O'Con. That's all indeed, your worship ; for 
seeing miss change colour, I ran up instantly. 

Just. Oh, 'twas very kind in you ! 

O^Con. And luckily recovered her. 

Just. And who made you a doctor, you impudent 
rascal, hey ? Get out of my sight, I say, this 
instant, or by all the statutes — 

Lau, Oh, now, papa, you frighten me, and I am 
giddy again ! — Oh, help ! 

0*Con. Oh, dear lady, she'll fall ! 

{^Takes her into his arms. 

Just. Zounds ! what before my face — why then, 
thou miracle of impudence I— -[Xray* hold of him 
and discovers him.] Mercy on me, who have we 
here ? Murder ! robbery ! fire ! rape ! gunpowder ! 
soldiers ! John ! Susan ! Bridget ! 

0*Con, Good sir, don't be alarmed ; I mean you 
no harm. 

Just. Thieves ! robbers ! soldiers ! 

0*Con. You know my love for your daughter — 

Just. Fire ! cut-throats ! 

O'Con. And that alone — 

Just. Treason ! gunpowder ! 

Enter a Servant with a blunderbuss. 

Now, scoundrel ! let her go this instant. 
Lau. O papa, you'll kUl me ! 



Just, Honest Humphrey, be advised. — ^Ay, 
miss, this way, if you please. 

0*Con, Nay, sir, but hear me — 

Just. I'll shoot 

O'Con. And you'll be convinced— 

Just. Ill shoot. 

O'Con. How, injurious — 

Just. I'll shoot — and so your very humble ser- 
vant, honest Humphrey Hum. lExeunt separately. 



SCENE III.— ^ WaUc, 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Rosy, Well, I think my friend is now in a fair 
way of succeeding. Ah ! I warrant he is Ibli of 
hope and fear, doubt and anxiety; truly he has 
the fever of love strong upon him : foint, peevish, 
languishing all day, with burning, restless nights. 
Ah ! just my case when I pined for my poor dear 
Dolly ! when she used to have her daily colics, that 
her Uttle doctor be sent for. Then would I inter, 
pret the language of her pulse — declare my own 
sufferings in my receipt for her — send her a pearl 
necklace in a pill-box, or a cordial draught with an 
acrostic on the label. Well, those days are over ; 
no happiness lasting : all is vanity — ^now sunshine, 
now cloudy — ^we are, as it were, king and beggar : 
— then what avails — 

Enter Lieutenant O'Connor. 

O'Con, O doctor ! ruined and undone. 

Rosy, The pride of beauty — 

O'Con, I am discovered, and — 

Rosy, The gaudy palace — 

O'Con, The justice is — 

Rosy. The pompous wig — 

0*Con, Is more enraged than ever. 

Rosy, The gilded cane — 

0*Con, Why, doctor ! 

[Slapping him on (he shoulder. 

Rosy. Hey! 

0*Con, Confound your morals ! I tell you I 
am discovered, discomfited, disappointed. 

Rosy, Indeed ! gook lack ! good lack ! to think 
of the instability of human affairs ! — Nothing cer- 
tain in this world — most deceived when most con- 
fident — ^fools of fortune all. 

O^Con. My dear doctor, I want at present a 
little practical wisdom. 1 am resolved this instant 
to try the scheme we were going to put in execu- 
tion last week. I have the letter ready, and only 
want your assistance to recover my ground. 

Rosy, With all my heart. I'll warrant you I'll 
bear a part in it : but how the dense were you dis- 
covered ? 

O'Con, I'll tell you as we go ; there's not a 
moment to be lost. 

Rosy. Heaven send we succeed better ! — but 
there's no knowing. 

O'Con. Very true. 

Rosy, We may, and we may not. 

O'Con, Right. 

Rosy. Time must show. 

O'Con, Certainly. 

Rosy. We are but blind guessers. 

O'Con. Nothing more. 

Rosy. Thick-sighted mortals. 

O'Con, Remarkably. 



SCENE IV. 
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Rosy. Wandering in error. 
O' Con, Even so. 
Rosy. Futurity is dark. 
CCon, As a cellar. 
Rosy. Men are moles. 

S^Exeuntj Lieutenant O'Connor forcing out Rosy. 



SCENE IV. — A Room in Justice Credulous' 

House, 

Enter Justice Credulous, and Mrs. Bridobt Crbi>uix>us. 

Just, Odds life; Bridget, you are enough to 
make one mad ! I tell you he would have deceived 
a chief justice : the dog seemed as ignorant as my 
clerk, and talked of honesty as if he had been a 
churchwarden. 

Mrs, Bri. Pho ! nonsense, honesty ! — ^what had 
you to do, pray, with honesty ? A fine business 
you have made of it with your Humphrey Hum ; 
and miss too, she must have been privy to it. 
Lauretta, ay, you would have her called so ; but 
for my part I never knew any good come of giving 
girls these heathen christian names : if you had 
called her Deborah, or Tabitha, or Ruth, or Re- 
becca, or Joan, nothing of this had ever happened ; 
but I always knew Lauretta was a runaway name. 

Just, Psha, you^re a fool ! 

Mrs. Bri, No, Mr. Credulous, it is you who are 
a fool, and no one but such a simpleton would be 
so imposed on. 

Just. Why, zounds, madam, how durst you talk 
so ? If you have no respect for your husband, I 
should think unus quorum might command a little 
deference. 

Mrs, Bri, Don't tell me ! — Unus fiddlestick ! 
you ought to be ashamed to show your face at the 
sessions : you'll be a laughing-stock to the whole 
bench, and a byword with all the pig-tailed lawyers 
and bag-wigged attorneys about town. 

Just, Is this language for his majesty's repre- 
sentative ? By the statutes, it's high treason and 
petty treason, both at once ! 

Enter Servant. 

Ser, A letter for your worship. 

Just. Who brought it ? 

Ser, A soldier. 

Just. Take it away and bum it. 

Mrs. Bri. Stay ! — Now you're in such a hurry 
— ^it is some canting scrawl from the lieutenant, I 
suppose. — [ Takes the letter. — Exit Servant.] Let 
me see : — ay, 'tis signed O'Connor. 

Just. Well, come read it out. 

Mrs, Bri. [Reads.] Revenge is sweet. 

Just. It begins so, does it ? I'm glad of that ; 
I'll let the dog know I'm of his opinion. 

Mrs, Bri. [Reads.] And though disappointed 
of my designs upon your daughter ^ I have still the 
satisfaction of knowing I am revenged on her 
unnatural father ; for this morning, in your cho- 
colate, I had the pleasure to administer to you a 
dose of poison, — Mercy on us ! 

Just, No tricks, Bridget ; come, you know it 
is not so ; you know it is a lie. 

Mrs, Bri, Read it yourself. 

Jtut. [Reads.] Pleasure to administer a dose of 
poison /---Oh, horrible ! Cut-throat villain I — 
Bridget! 



Mrs, Bri, Lovee, stay, here's a postscript. — 
[Reads.] N. B. ' Tis not in the power of medicine 
to save you. 

Just, Odds my life, Bridget ! why don't you 
call for help ? I've lost my voice. — My brain is 
giddy — I shall burst, and no assistance. — John ! — 
Laury ! — John ! 

Mrs. Bri. You see, lovee, what you have brought 
on yourself. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Ser. Your worship ! 

Just. Stay, John ; did you perceive anything in 
my chocolate cup this morning ? 

Ser. Nothing, your worship, unless it was a 
little grounds. 

Just. What colour were they ? 

Ser. Blackish, your worship. 

Just. Ay, arsenic, black arsenic ! — ^Why don't 
you run for doctor Rosy, you rascal ? 

Ser. Now, sir? 

Mrs. Bri. Oh, lovee, you may be sure it is in 
vain : let him run for the lawyer to witness your 
wiU, my life. 

Just. Zounds ! go for the doctor, you scoundrel. 
You are all confederate murderers. 

Serv. Oh, here he is, your worship. lExit. 

Just. Now, Bridget, hold your tongue, and let 
me see if my horrid situation be apparent. 

Enter Doctor Rosy. 

Rosy. I have but just called to inform — hey ! 
bless me, what's the matter with your worship ? 

Just. There, he sees it already ! — Poison in my 
face, in capitals ! Yes, yes, I'm a sure job for the 
undertakers indeed ! 

Mrs. Bri, Oh ! oh ! alas, doctor ! 

Just. Peace, Bridget ! — Why, doctor, my dear 
old friend, do you really see any change in me ? 

Rosy. Change ! never was a man so altered : how 
came these black spots on your nose ? 

Just. Spots on my nose ! 

Rosy. And that wild stare in your right eye ! 

Just. In my right eye 1 

Rosy. Ay, and alack, alack, how you are 
swelled ! 

Just. Swelled! 

Rosy. Ay, don't you think he is, madam ? 

Mrs. Bri. Oh, 'tis in vain to conceal it ! — In- 
deed, lovee, you are as big again as you were this 
morning. 

Just. Yes, I feel it now — I'm poisoned ! — Doctor, 
help me, for the love of justice ! Give me life to 
see my murderer hanged. 

Rosy. What? 

Just. I'm poisoned, I say ! 

Rosy. Speak out ! 

Just, What I can't you hear me ? 

Rosy, Your voice is so low and hollow, as it 
were, I can't hear a word you say. 

Just. I'm gone then I — Hie jcuset, many years 
one of his majesty's justices ! 

Mrs. Bri. Read, doctor ! — Ah, lovee, the will ! 
— Consider, my life, how soon you will be dead. 

Just. No, Bridget, I shall die by inches. 

Rosy. I never heard such monstrous iniquity. — 
Oh, you are gone indeed, my friend 1 the mortgage 
of your little bit of clay is out, and the sexton has 
nothing to do but to dose. We must all go, 
sooner or later — ^high and low — Death's a debt ; 
bis mandamus binds all alike — no bail, no demurrer. 
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Just. Silence, doctor Croaker ! will yoa cure 
me, or will you not ? 

Rosy. Alas ! my dear friend, it is not in my 
power, but I'll certainly see justice done on your 
murderer. 

Just, I thank you, my dear friend, but I had 
rather see it myself. 

Rosy. Ay, but if you recover, the villain vnUl 
escape. 

Mrs. Bri. Will he ? then indeed it would be a 
pity you should recover. I am so enraged against 
the villain, I can't bear the thought of his escaping 
the halter. 

Just. That's very kind in you, my dear ; but, 
if it's the same thing to you, my dear, I had as 
soon recover, notwithstanding. — ^What, doctor, no 
assistance ! 

Rosy. Efacks, I can do nothing, but there's 
the German quack, whom you wanted to send from 
town ; I met him at the next door, and I know he 
has antidotes for all poisons. 

Just. Fetch him, my dear friend, fetch him ! 
I'll get him a diploma if he cures me. 

Rosy. Well, there's no time to be lost ; you 
continue to swell immensely. lExiU 

Mrs. Bri. What, my dear, will you submit to 
be cured by a quack nostrum-monger ? For my 
part, as much as I love you, I had rather follow 
you to your grave than see you owe your life to 
any but a regular-bred physician. 

Just. I'm sensible of your affection, dearest ; 
and be assured nothing consoles me in my melan- 
choly situation so much as the thoughts of leaving 
you behind. 

Re-enter Doctor Rosy toith Lieutenant 0*Ck>irNOR disguised. 

Rosy, Great luck ; met him passing by the door. 

0*Con, Metto dowsei pulsum. 

Rosy, He desires me to feel your pulse. 

Just, Can't he speak English ? 

Rosy, Not a word. 

0*Con, Palio vivem mortem soonem. 

Rosy. He says you have not six hours to liye. 

Just, O mercy ! does he know my distemper ? 

Rosy, I believe not. 

Just. Tell him 'tis black arsenic they have given me. 

Rosy, Geneable illi arsnecca. 

O'Con, Pisonatus. 

Just, What does he say i 

Rosy, He says you are poisoned. 

Just, We know that ; but what will be the effect ? 

Rosy. Quid effectum ? 

0*Con. Diable tutellum. 

Rosy. He says you'll die presently. 

Ju^t, Oh horrible ! What, no antidote ? 

O^Con, Curum benakere bono fullum. 

Just, What, does he say I must row in a boat 
to Fulham ? 

Rosy. He says he'll undertake to cure you for 
three thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Bri. Three thousand pounds ! three thou- 
sand halters ! — No, lovee, you shall never submit 
to such impositions : die at once, and be a customer 
to none of them. 

Just, I won't die, Bridget— I don't like death. 

Mrs. Bri. Psha ! there is nothing in it : a 
moment, and it is over. 

Just, Ay, but it leaves a numbness behind that 
lasts a plaguy long time. 

Mrs. Bri, O my dear, pray consider the will 



Enter Lauretta. 

Lau. O my father, what is this I hear ? 

0*Con, Quiddam seomriam deos toUam rosam. 

Rosy, The doctor is astonished at the sight of 
your fair daughter. 

Just, How so ? 

O' Con, Damsellum livivum suvum rislibani. 

Rosy, He says that he has lost his heart to her, 
and that if you will give him leave to pay his 
addresses to the young lady, and promise your 
consent to the union, if he should gain her 
affections, he will on those conditions cure you 
instantly, without fee or reward. 

Just. The devil 1 did he say all that in so few 
words ? What a fine language it is ! Well, I 
agree, if he can prevail on t^e girl. — lAside,] And 
that I am sure he never will. 

Rosy. Greal. 

O'Con. Writhum bothum. 

Rosy. He says you must give this under your 
hand, while he writes you a miraculous receipt. 

IBoth sit doutn to write. 

Lau, Do, mama, tell me the meaning of this. 

Mrs. Bri. Don't speak to me, girl.— Unnatural 
parent ! 

Just, There, doctor ; there's what he requires. 

Rosy, And here's your receipt : read it yourself. 

Just. Hey ? what's here I plain English ? 

Rosy. Read it out : a wondrous nostrum, I'll 
answer for it. 

Just. [Reads.] In reading this you are cured, by 
your affectionate son-in-lauff O'Connor. — ^Wlxo, 
in the name of Beelzebub, sirrah, who are you ? 

O'Con, Your affectionate son-in-law, O'Connor, 
and your very humble servant, Humphrey Hum. 

Just. 'Tis false, you dog ! you are not my son- 
in-law ; for I'll be poison'd again, and you shall be 
hanged. — I'll die, sirrah, and leave Bridget my 
estate. 

Mrs. Bri. Ay, pray do, my dear, leave me your 
estate : I'm sure he deserves to be hanged. 

Just. He does, you say ! — Hark'ee, Bridget, 
you showed such a tender concern for me when 
you thought me poisoned, that for the future I am 
resolved never to take your advice again in any- 
thing. — [To Lieutenant O'Connor.] So, do you 
hear, sir, youare an Irishman and a soldier, an't you ? 

O' Con. I am, sir, and proud of both. 

Just. The two things on earth I most hate ; so 
m tell you what — ^renounce your country and sell 
your commission, and I'll forgive you. 

O'Con. Hark'ee, Mr. Justice — if you were not 
the father of my Lauretta, I would pull your nose 
for asking the first, and break your bones for 
desiring the second. 

Rosy. Ay, ay, you're right. 

Just, Is he ? then I'm sure I must be wrong. — 
Here, sir, I give my daughter to you, who are the 
most impudent dog I ever saw in my life. 

O'Con. Oh, sir, say what you please ; with such 
a gift as Lauretta, every word is a compliment. 

Mrs. Bri. Well, my lovee, I think this wiU be 
a good subject for us to quarrel about the rest of 
our lives. 

Just. Why, truly, my dear, I think so, though 
we are seldom at a loss for that. 

Rosy. This is all as it should be. — My Alexander, 
I give you joy, and you, my little god-daughter ; 
and now my sincere wish is, that you may make just 
such a wife as my poor dear Dolly. [.Exeunt omius. 
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SCENE I. — The Street before Don Jerome's 

House, 

Enter Lopkz, with a dark lantern. 

Lop, Past three o'clock !— So ! a notable hour 
for one of my regular disposition, to be strolling 
like a bravo through the streets of Seville I Well, 
of all services, to serve a young lover is the hardest. 
—Not that I am an enemy to love ; but my love 
and my master's diflfer strangely. — Don Ferdinand 
is much too gallant to eat, drink, or sleep : — ^now, 
my love gives me an appetite — then I am fond of 
dreaming of my mistress, and I love dearly to toast 
her. — ^This cannot be done without good sleep and 
good liquor : hence my partiality to a feather-bed 
and a bottle. What a pity, now, that I have not 
further time for reflections ! but my master expects 
thee, honest Lopez, to secure Ins retreat from 
Donna Clara's window, as I guess. — \_Mus%c with- 
out,"] Hey! sure, I heard music! So, so! who 
have we here ? Oh, Don Antonio, my master's 
friend, come from the masquerade, to serenade my 
young mistress, Donna Louisa, I suppose : so ! we 
shall have the old gentleman up presently — ^lest he 
should miss his son, I had best lose no time in 
getting to my post. [Exit, 

Enter Don Antonio, with Masqoeraders and miote. 

SONG. 

Don Ant. Tell me, my lute, can thy soft strain 

So gently speak thy master's pain ? 
So softly sing, so humbly sigh. 

That, though my sleeping love shall know 

Who sings— who sighs below. 
Her rosy slumbers shall not fly ? 

Thus, may some vision wliisper more 

Than ever I dare speak before. 



1 Mm. Antonio, your mistress will never wake, 
while you sing so dolefidly ; love, like a cradled in- 
fant, is lulled by a sad melody. 

Don Ant, I do not wish to disturb her rest. 

1 Mas, The reason is, because you know she 
does not regard you enough to appear, if you 
awaked her. 

Don Ant, Nay, then, I'll convince you. [Sings. 

The breath of mom bids hence the night. 
Unveil those beauteous eyes, my fair ; 
For till the dawn of love is there, 

I feel no day, I own no light. 

Donna Louisa — replies from a voindow. 

Waking, I heard thy numbers chide. 
Waking, the dawn did bless my sight ; 

'TIS Phoebus sure, that woos, I cried. 

Who speaks in song, who moves in light. 

Don Jeromk— >Vom a window. 
What vagabonds are these, I hear, 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting. 
Piping, scraping, whining, canting. 

Fly, scurvy minstrels, fly ! 

TRIO. 

Nay, prithee, father, why so rough ? 

An humble lover I. 
How durst you, daughter, lend an ear 
To such deceitful stuff? 

Quick, from the window, fly ! 
Adieu, Antonio ! 

Must you go ? 
I We soon, perhaps, may meet again. 
} For though hard fortune is our foe. 

The god of love will fight for us. 

Reach me the blunderbuss. 

j- The god of love, who knows our p^n— 

, Hence, or these slugs are througn your 
brain. [Exeunt severdUy. 
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SCENE 11.—^ Piazza. 
Enter Don FsRDiitAfn^and Lopbz. 

Lop. Truly, sit', I think that a little sleep once in 
a week or so— 

Don Ferd, Peace, fool ! don't mention sleep to 
me. 

Lop. No, no, sir, I don't mention your low- 
bred, vulgar, sound sleep ; but I can't help think- 
ing that a gentle slumber, or half an hour's dozing, 
if it were only for the novelty of the thing — 

Don Ferd, Peace, booby, I say! — Oh Clara, 
dear, cruel disturber t)f my rest ! 

Lop. And of mine too. lAside. 

Don Ferd. 'Sdeath, to trifle with me at such a 
juncture as this < — ^now to stand on punctilios ! — 
Love me ! I don't believe she ever did. 

Lop. Nor I either. lAside. 

Don Ferd. Or is it, that her sex never know 
their desires for an hour together ? 

Lop. Ah, they know them oftener than they'll 
own them. lAride. 

Don Ferd. Is there, in the world, so inconstant 
a creature as Clara ? 

Lop. I could name one. lAride, 

Don Ferd. Yes ; the tame fool, who submits to 
her caprice. 

Lop. I thought he couldn't miss it. lAside. 

Don Ferd. Is she not capricious, teasing, tyran- 
nical, obstinate, perverse, absurd ? ay, a wilderness 
of faults and follies ; her looks are scorn, and her 
very smiles — 'Sdeath ! I wish I hadn't mentioned 
her smiles ; for she does smile such beaming love- 
liness, such fascinating brightness — Oh, death and 
madness ! I shall die if I lose her. 

Lop. Oh, those damned smiles have undone all ! 

lAsid€. 

AIR. 

Don Ferd. Could I her faults remember. 

Forgetting every charm, 
Soon would impartial reason 

The tyrant love disarm : 
But when enraged I number 

Each failing of her mind, 
Love still suggests each beauty, 

And sees— while reason's blind. 

Lop. Here comes Don Antonio, sir. 
Don Ferd. Well, go you home — I shall be there 
presently. 

Lop. Ah, those cursed smiles ! lExit. 

Enter Don Antonio. 

Don Ferd. Antonio, Lopez tells me he left you 
chanting before our door — was my father waked? 

Don Ant. Yes, yes ; he has a singular affection 
for music, so I left him roaring at his barred win- 
dow, like the print of Bajazet in the cage. And 
what brings you out so early ? 

Don Ferd. I believe I told you, that to-morrow 
was the day fixed by Don Pedro and Clara's unna- 
tural stepmother, for her to enter a convent, in 
order that her brat might possess her fortune : 
made desperate by this, I procured a key to the 
door, and bribed Clara's maid to leave it unbolted ; 
at two this morning, I entered, unperceived, and 
stole to her chamber — I found her waking and 
weeping. 

Don Ant. Happy Ferdinand ! 

Don Ferd. S'death ! hear the conclusion. — I 



was rated as the most confident ruffian, for daring 
to approach her room at that hour of night. 

Don Ant. Ay, ay, this was at first. 

Don Ferd. No such thing ! she would not hear 
a word from me, but threatened to raise her mother, 
if I did not instantly leave her. 

Don Ant. Well, but at kst ?— 

Don Ferd. At last ! why I was forced to leave 
the house as I came in. 

Don Ant. And did you do nothing to offend 
her? 

Don Ferd, Nothing, as I hope to be saved ! — I 
believe, I might snatch a dozen or two of kisses. 

Don Ant. Was that all ? well, I think, I never 
heard of such assurance ! 

Don Ferd. Zounds ! I tell you I behaved with 
the utmost respect. 

Don Ant. O Lord ! I don't mean you, bat in 
her. But, hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your 
key with them ? 

Don Ferd. Yes ; the maid, who saw me out, 
took it from the door. 

Don Ant. Then, my life for it, her mistress 
elopes after you. 

Don Ferd. Ay, to bless my rival, perhaps. I 
am in a humour to suspect everybody. — You 
loved her once, and thought her an angel, as I do 
now. 

Don Ant. Yes, I loved her, till I found she 
wouldn't love me, and then I discovered that she 
hadn't a good feature in her face. 

AIR. 

I ne'er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me ; 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip, 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 

Cheeks of rose, untouch'd by art ? 

I will own the colour true, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 

Is her hand so soft and pure ? 
I must press it, to be sure ; 
Nor can I be certain then. 
Till it, grateful, press again. 
Must I, with attentive eye. 
Watch her heaving bosom sigh ? 
I will do so, when I see 
That heaving bosom sigh for me. 

Besides, Ferdinand, you have full security in my 
love for your sister ; help me there, and I can never 
disturb you with Clara. 

Don Ferd. As far as I can, consistently with 
the honour of our family, you know I will ; but 
there must be no eloping. 

Don Ant. And yet, now, you would carry off 
Clara? 

Don Ferd. Ay, that's a different case! — we never 
mean that others should act to 6ur sisters and wives 
as we do to others'. — But, to-morrow, Clara is to 
be forced into a convent. 

Don Ant. Well, and am not I so unfortunately 
circumstanced? To-morrow, your father forces 
Louisa to marry Isaac, the Portuguese — ^but come 
with me, and we'll devise something, I warrant. 

Don Ferd. I must go home. 

Don Ant. Well, adieu ! 

Don Ferd. But, Antonio, if you did not love my 
sister, you have too much honour and friendship to 
supplant me with Clara? — 
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AIR. 

Don Ant, Friendfihip is the bond of reason ; 
But if beauty disapprove. 
Heaven dissolves all other treason 
In the heart that's true to love. 

The faith which to my fnend I swore. 

As a civil oath I view ; 
But to the charms which I adore, 

'Tis religion to be true. 

Then if to one I false must be, 
Can I doubt which to prefer— 

A breach of social faith with thee. 
Or sacrilege to love and her ? 



lExit. 



Don Ferd, There is always a levity in Antonio's 
manner of replying to me on this subject that is 
very alarming. — 'Sdeath ? if Clara shoiUd love him 
after all! 

SONG. 

Though cause for suspicion appears. 

Yet proofs of her love, too, are strong ; 
I'm a wretch if I'm right in my fears. 
And unworthy of bliss if I'm wrong. 
What heart-breaking torments from jealousy flow. 
Ah ! none but the jealous— the jealous can know ! 

When blest with the smiles of my fair, 

I know not how much I adore : 
Those smiles let another but share. 
And I wonder I prized them no more ! 
Then whence can I hope a relief from my woe. 
When the falser she seems, still the fonder I grow ! 

lExit. 



SCENE III.— ^ Room in Don Jeromz's 

House. 

Enter Donna IxAnsA and Duenna. 

Don, Louisa, But, my dear Margaret, my 
charming Duenna, do you think we shall succeed ? 

Duen. I tell you again, I have no doubt on't ; 
but it must be instantly put to the trial Every, 
thing is prepared in your room, and for the rest 
we must trust to fortune. 

Don, Louisa, My father's oath was, never to see 
me till I had consented to — 

Duen, 'Twas thus I overheard him say to his 
friend, Don Guzman, — I will demand of her to- 
morrow, once for all, whether she will consent to 
marry Isaac Mendoza; if she hesitates, I will 
make a solemn oath never to see or speak to her 
till she returns to her duty, — ^These were his 
words. 

Don. Louisa. And on his known obstinate adhe- 
rence to what he has once said, you have formed 
this plan for my escape. — But have you secured 
my maid in our interest ? 

Duen, She is a party in the whole ; but remem- 
ber, if we succeed, you resign all right and title in 
little Isaac, the Jew, over to me. 

^ Don, Louisa, That I do with all my soul ; get 
him, if you can, and I shall wish you joy, most 
heartily. He is twenty times as rich as my poor 
Antonio. 

AIR. 

Thou canst not boast of fortune's store. 

My love, whQe me they wealthy call : 
But I waa glad to find thee poor— 
For with my heart I'd give thee all. 
And then the grateful vouth shall own 
I loved him fbr hiniseu alone. 



But when his worth my hand shall gain. 

No word or look of mine shall show 
That I the smallest thought retain 
Of what my bounty did bestow : 

Yet still his grateful heart shall own 
I loved him for himself alone. 

Duen, I hear Don Jerome coming. — Quick, 
give me the last letter I brought you from Antonio 
— you know that is to be the ground of my dis- 
mission — I must slip out to seal it up, as unde- 
livered. lExit, 

Enter Don Jerokx and Don Ferdinand. 

Don Jer, What, I suppose you have been 
serenading too ! Eh, disturbing some peaceable 
neighbourhood with viUanous catgut and lascivious 
piping I Out on't ! you set your sister, here, a 
vile example ; but I come to tell you, madam, 4hat 
I'll suffer no more of these midnight incantations — 
these amorous orgies, that steal the senses in the 
hearing ; as, they say, Egyptian embalmers serve 
mummies, extracting the brain through the ears. 
However, there's an end of your frolics — Isaac 
Mendoza will be here presently, and to-morrow 
you shall marry him. 

Don, Louisa, Never, while I have life ! 

Don Ferd, Indeed, sir, I wonder how you can 
think of such a man for a son-in-law. 

Don Jer, Sir, you are very kind to favour me 
with your sentiments ; and pray, what is your ob- 
jection to him ? 

Don Ferd. He is a Portuguese, in the first 
place. 

Don Jer, No such thing, boy ; he has forsworn 
his country. 

Don, Louisa. He is a Jew. 

Don Jer. Another mistake : he has been a 
Christian these six weeks. 

Don Ferd, Ay, he left his old religion for an 
estate, and has not had time to get a new one. 

Don, Louisa, But stands like a dead wall be- 
tween church and synagogue, or like the blank 
leaves between the Old and New Testament. 

Don Jer. Anything more ? 

Don Ferd, But the most remarkable part of his 
character is his passion for deceit and tricks of 
cunning. 

Don, Louisa, Though at the same time the fool 
predominates so much over the knave, that I am 
told he is generally the dupe of his own art. 

Don Ferd. True ; like an unskilful gunner, he 
usually misses his aim, and is hurt by the recoil of 
his own piece. 

Don Jer, Anything more I 

Don, Louisa. To sum up all, he has the worst 
fault a husband can have — he's not my choice. 

Don Jer, But you are his ; and choice on one 
side is sufiBicient — two lovers should never meet in 
marriage — ^be you sour as you please, he is sweet- 
tempered; and for your good fruit, there's nothing 
like ingrafting on a crab. 

Don, Louisa, I detest him as a lover, and shall 
ten times more as a husband. 

Don Jer, I don't know that^marriage generally 
makes a great change — ^but, to cut the matter short, 
will you have him or not ! 

Don, Louisa. There is nothing else I could dis- 
obey you in. 

Don Jer. Do you value your father's peace ? 

Don. Louisa, So much, that I will not fasten 
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on him the regret of making an only daughter 
wretched. 

Don Jer. Very well, ma'am, then mark me — 
never more will I see or converse with you till you 
return to your duty — no reply — ^this and your 
chamber shall be your apartments ; I never will 
stir out without leaving you under lock and key, 
and when I'm at home no creature can approach 
you but through my library : we'll try who can be 
most obstinate. Out of my sight ! — there remain 
till you know your duty. [Puthet her out. 

Don Ferd. Sorely, sir, my sister's inclinations 
should be consulted in a matter of this kind, and 
some regard paid to Don Antonio, being my par- 
ticular friend. 

DonJer. That, doubtless, is a very great re- 
commendation ! — I certainly have not paid suffi- 
cient respect to it. 

Don Ferd. There is not a man living I would 
sooner choose for a brother-in-law. 

Don Jer, Very possible : and if you happen to 
have e'er a sister, who is not at the same time a 
daughter of mine, I'm sure I shall have no objec- 
tion to the relationship ; but at present, if yon 
please, we'll drop the subject. 

Don Ferd, Nay, sir, 'tis only my regard for my 
sister makes me speak. 

Don Jer. Then pray, sir, in future, let your 
regard for your father make you hold your tongue. 

Don Ferd. I have done, sir. I shall only add 
a wish that you would reflect what at our age you 
would have f^lt, had you been crossed in your 
affection for the mother of her you are so severe to. 

Don Jer. Why, I must confess I had a great 
affection for your mother's ducats, but that was all, 
boy. I married her for her fortune, and she took 
me in obedience to her father, and a very happy 
couple we were. We never expected any love 
from one another, and so we were never disap- 
pointed. If we grumbled a little now and then, 
it was soon over, for we were never fond enough to 
quarrel ; and when the good woman died, why, 
why — I had as lieve she had lived, and I wish 
every widower in Seville could say the same. I 
shall now go and get the key of this dressing-room 
— so, good son, if you have any lecture in support 
of disobedience to give your sister, it must be 
brief ; so make the best of your time, d'ye hear ? 

{Exit. 

Don Ferd. I fear, indeed, my fnend Antonio 
has little to hope for ; however, Louisa has firm- 
ness, and my father's anger will probably only 
increase her affection. — In our intercourse with the 
world, it is natural for us to dislike those who are 
innocently the cause of our distress ; but in the 
heart's attachment a woman never likes a man with 
ardour till she has suffered for his sake — [Noise.l 
so ! What bustle is here ! between my father and 
the Duenna too — I'll e'en get out of the way. 

lExiU 

Re-enter Don Jerome with a Utter ^ pulling in Daenoa. 

Don Jer. I'm astonished ! I'm thunder-struck ! 
here's treachery and conspiracy with a vengeance ! 
you, Antonio's creature, and chief manager of this 
plot for my daughter's eloping ! you, that I placed 
here as a scarecrow ? 

Duen. What I 

Don Jer. A scarecrow — to prove a decoy-duck— 
what have you tc say for yourself ? 



Duen. Well, sir, since you have forced that 
letter from me, and discovered my real sentiments, 
I scorn to renounce them. — I am Antonio's friend, 
and it was my intention that your daughter should 
have served you as all such old tyrannical sots 
should be served — I delight in the tender passions, 
and would befriend all under their influence. 

Don Jer. The tender passions ! yes, they would 
become those impenetrable features ! Why, thou 
deceitful hag ! I placed thee as a guard to the rich 
blossoms of my daughter's beauty. I thought that 
dragon's front of thine would cry aloof to the sons 
of gallantry : steel traps and spring guns seemed 
writ in every wrinkle of it. — But you shall quit my 
house this instant — ^the tender passions, indeed ! 
go, thou wanton sibyl, thou amorous woman of 
Endor, go ! 

Duen. You base, scurrilous, old — but I won't 
demean myself by naming what you are. — ^Yes, 
savage, I'll leave your den; but I suppose you 
don't mean to detain my apparel — I may have my 
things, I presume } 

Don Jer. I took you, mistress, with your ward- 
robe on — what have you pilfered, eh ? 

Duen. Sir, I must take leave of my mistress ; 
she has valuables of mine : besides, my cardinal 
and veil are in her room. 

D<m Jer. Your veil forsooth! what, do you 
dread being gazed at ? or are you afraid of your 
complexion ? Well, go take your leave, and get 
your veil and cardinsi ! so ! you quit the house 
within these five minutes. — In — in — quick ! — [Exit 
Duenna.] Here was a precious plot of mischief !-~ 
these are the comforts daughters bring us I 

AIR. 

If a daughter yon have, she's the plague of yoiu* life. 
No peace shall you know, though you've horied your wife I 
At twoity she mocks at the duty you taught her— 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

Sighing and whining. 

Dying and pining, 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

When scarce in their teens, they have wit to perplex us. 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us ; 
While each still rejects the fair suitor you've brought her ; 
Oh, what a plague is an otatinate daughter ! 

Wrangling and jangling. 

Floating and pouting. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

Re-enter Donna Loitisa, dressed as Duenna, with cardinal 
and veilt seeming to cry. 

This way, mistreM;- this way. — ^What, I warrant, a 
tender parting ; so ! tears of turpentine down those 
deal cheeks. — Ay, you may well hide your head — 
yes, whine till your heart breaks ; but I'll r»ot hear 
one word of excuse — so you are right to "je dumb, 
— this way, this way. lExeunL 

Re-enter Duenna. 

Duen. So, speed you well, sagacious Don Jerome \ 
Oh, rare effects of passion and obstinacy ! Now 
shall I try whether I can't play the fine lady as 
well as my mistress, and if I succeed, I may be 
a fine lady for the rest of my life — I'll lose no 
time to equip myself. iSxit. 
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SCENE lV,-~The Court before Don Jerome's 

House, 

Enter Don Jerome and Donna Louiba. 

Don Jer» Come, mistress, there is your way — 
The world lies before yon, so troop, thou anti- 
quated Eve, thou original sin ! — Hold, yonder is 
some fellow sculking ; perhaps it is Antonio — go 
to him, d'ye hear, and tell him to make you amends, 
and as he has got you turned away, tell him I say 
it is but just he should take you himself ; go. — 
{Exit Donna Louisa.] So ! I am rid of her, 
thank Heaven ! and now I shall be able to keep 
my oath, and confine my daughter with better 
security. IBxiL 



When all did sleep whose weary hearts did borrow 

One hoiir from love and oare to rest, 
Lo ! as I press'd my couch in silent sorrow. 
My lover caught me to his breast ! 
He vow'd he came to save me 
From those who would enslave me I 
Then kneeling, 
Kisses stealing. 
Endless faith he swore ; 
But soon I chid him thence. 
For had his fond pretence 
Obtain'd one favour then. 
And he had press'd again, 
I fear'd my treacherous heart might grant him more. 



SCENE Y.-^The Piazza. 
Enter Donna Clara and Maid. 

Maid, But where, madam, is it you intend to go I 

Don, Clara, An3r«yhere to avoid the selfish vio- 
lence of my mother-in-law, and Ferdinand's inso- 
lent importunity. 

Maid, Indeed, ma'am, smce we have profited 
by Don Ferdinand's key, in making our escape, I 
think we had best find him, if it were only to thank 
him. 

Don. Clara, No — he has offended me exceed- 
ingly. iRelire. 
Enter Donna Louisa. 

Don. Louisa, So I have succeeded in being 
turned out of doors — but how shall I find Antonio ? 
I dare not inquire for him, for fear of being disco- 
vered ; I would send to my friend Clara, but that 
I doubt her prudery would condemn me. 

Maid. Then suppose, ma'am, you were to try 
if your friend Donna Louisa would not receive you. 

Don, Clara, No, her notions of filial duty are so 
severe, she would certainly betray me. 

Don. Louisa, Clara is of a cold temper, and 
would think this step of mine highly forward. 

Don. Clara. Louisa's respect for her father is so 
great, she would not credit the unkindness of 
mine. 
[Donna Louisa turnty and sees Donna Clara and Maid. 

Don. Louisa, Ha I who are those ? sure one is 
Clara — ^if it be, I'll trust her. — Clara I [.Advances. 

Don. Clara. Louisa ! and in masquerade too ! 

Don, Louisa, You will be more surprised when 
I tell you, that I have run away from my father. 

Don. Clara, Surprised indeed ! and I should 
certainly chide you most horridly, only that I have 
just run away from mine. 

Don, Louisa, My dear Clara ! lEmbrace. 

Don, Clara, Dear sister truant! and whither 
are you going ? 

Don. Louisa. To find the' man I love, to be sure : 
and, I presume, you would have no aversion to 
meet with my brother } 

Don. Clara. Indeed I should : he has behaved 
so ill to me, I don't believe I shall ever forgive 
him. 

Am. 

When sable night, each drooping plant restoring, 
Wept o'er the flowers her breath did cheer, • 

As some sad widow o'er her babe deploring, 
Wakes its beauty with a tear ; 



Don, Louisa, Well, for all this, I would have 
sent him to plead his pardon, but that I would not 
yet a while have him know of my flight. And 
where do you hope to find protection ? 

Don. Clara, The lady abbess of the convent of 
St. Catharine is a relation and kind friend of mine 
— I shall be secure with her, and you had best go 
thither with me. 

Don, Louisa, No ; I am determined to find 
Antonio first ; and, as I live, here comes the very 
man I will employ to seek him for me. 

Don, Clara. Who is he? he's a strange figure! 

Don. Louisa, Yes ; that sweet creature is the 
man whom my father has fixed on for my husband. 

Don, Clara. And will you speak to him ? are you 
mad? 

Don, Louisa. He is the fittest man in the world 
for my purpose ; for, though I was to have married 
him to-morrow, he is the only man in Seville, who, 
I am sure, never saw me in his life. 

Do9i. Clara, And how do you know him .' 

Don. Louisa, He arrived but yesterday, and he 
was shown to me from the window, as he visited 
my father. 

Don. Clara, Well, I'll begone. 

Don. Louisa, Hold, my dear Clara — ^a thought 
has struck me : will you give me leave to borrow 
your name, as I see occasion ? 

Don. Clara. It will but disgrace you ; but use it 
as you please : I dare not stay^ — [Going,] But, 
Louisa, if you should see your brother, be sure you 
don't inform him, that I have taken refuge with 
the dame prior of the convent of St. Catharine, on 
the left-hand side of the piazza, which leads to the 
church of St. Anthony. 

Don. Louisa, Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'll be very parti- 
cular in my directions where he may not find you. 
— [Ejeeunt Donna Clara and Maid.] So ! my 
swain, yonder, has done admiring himself, and 
draws nearer. [Retires. 

Enter Isaac and Don Carlos. 

Isaac, [Looking in a pocket-glass,] I tell you, 
friend Carlos, I will please myself in the habit of 
my chin. 

Don Car. But, my dear friend, how can you 
think to please a lady with such a face ? 

Isaac. Why, what's the matter with the face ? 
I think it is a very engaging face ; and, I am sure, 
a lady must have very little taste who could dis- 
like my beard. — [Sees Donna Louisa.] See now! 
Ill die if here is not a little damsel struck with it 
alreadv. 

Don. Louisa. Signer, are you disposed to oblige 
a lady who greatly wants your assistance ? 

ZUnveils. 

Isaac, Egad, a very pretty black-eyed girl ! she 
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has certainly taken a fancy to me, Carlos. — First, 
ma'am, I must beg the favour of your name. 

Don, Louisa, {Aside.'\ So ! it*s well I am pro- 
vided. — [Alotcd,] My name, sir, is Donna Clara 
d'Almanza. 

Isaac. What? Don Guzman's daughter ? I'feith, 
I just now heard she was missing. 

Don. Louisa. But sure, sir, you have too much 
gallantry and honour to betray me, whose fault is 
love? 

Isaac. So ! a passion for me ! poor girl ! — ^Why, 
ma'am, as for betraying you, I don't see how I 
could get anything by it ; so you may rely on my 
honour ; but as for your love, I am sorry your case 
is so desperate. 

Don, Louisa, Why so, signor ? 

Isaac. Because I am positively engaged to 
another — an't I, Carlos ? 

Don. Louisa. Nay, but hear me. 

Isaac, No, no ; what should I hear for ? It is 
impossible for me to court you in an honourable 
way; and, for anything else, if I were to comply 
how, I suppose you have some ungrateful brother, 
or cousin, who would want to cut my throat for 
my civility — so, truly, you had best go home 
again. 

Do7i. Louisa, lAside,^ Odious wretch ! — 
[Aloud.] But, good signor, it is Antonio d'Ercilla, 
on whose account I have eloped. 

Isaac. How! what! it is not with me, then, 
that you are in love ? 

Don, Louisa, No, indeed, it is not. 

Isaac, Then you are a forward, impertinent 
simpleton ! and I shall certainly acquaint your 
father. 

Don. Louisa. Is this your gallantry ? 

Isaac. Yet hold — Antonio d'Eadlla, did you 
say ? egad, I may make something of this — Anto- 
nio d'ErciUa ? 

Don. Louisa. Yes ; and if ever you hope to pros- 
per in love, you will bring me to him. 

Isaac. By St. lago and I will too ! — Carlos, this 
Antonio is one who rivals me (as I have heard) 
with Louisa — now, if I could hamper him with 
this girl, I should have the field to myself ; hey, 
Carlos I A lucky thought, isn't it ? 

Don Car. Yes, very good — very good ! 

Isaac. Ah I this little brain is never at a loss- 
cunning Isaac I cunning rogue ! — Donna Clara« 
will you trust yourself a while to my friend's 
direction? 

Don. Louisa. May I rely on you, good signor ? 

Don Car, Lady, it is impossible I should deceive 



vou. 



AIR. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne'er could injure you ; 
For though your tongue no promise claim'd. 

Your channa would make me true. 



To you no soul shall hear deoeit, 

No stranger offer wrong ; 
But friends in all the aged you'll meet, 

And lovers in the young. 

But when they learn that you have blest 

Another with your heart, 
Theyll bid aspiring passion rest, 

And act a brother's part : 
Then, lady, dread not here deceit. 

Nor fear to suffer wrong ; 
For friends in all the aged you'll meet. 

And brothers in the young. 

Isaac. I'll conduct the lady to my lodgings, 
Carlos; I must haste to Don Jerome. — Perhaps 
you know Louisa, ma'am. She is divinely hand- 
some — isn't she ? 

Don Louisa. You must excuse me not joining 
with you. 

Isa€Uf. Why, I have heard it on all hands. 

Don Louisa. Her father is uncommonly partial 
to her ; but I believe you will find she has rather a 
matronly air. 

Isaac. Carlos, this is all envy. — You pretty girls 
never speak well of one another. — [To Don Car- 
los.] Hark ye, find out Antonio, and 111 saddle 
him with this scrape, I warrant ! Oh, 'twas the 
luckiest thought ! — Donna Clara, your very obe- 
dient — Carlosj to your post 

DUET. 

Isaac. My mistress expects me, and I must go to 
her. 
Or how can I hope for a smile ? 
Don. Louisa. Soon may you return a prosperous wooer* 
But think what I suffer the while * 
Alone, and away from the man whom I 
love. 
In strangers I'm forced to confide. 
Isaac. Dear lady, my friend you may trust, and 
he'll prove 
Your servant, protector, and guide. 

AIR. 

Don Car. Gentle maid, ah ! why suspect me ? 
Let me serve thee— then reject me. 
Canst thou trust, and I deceive thee ? 
Art thou sad, and shall I grieve thee ? 
Gentle maid, ah ! why suspect me ? 
Let me serve thee— then reject me. 

iTRIO. 

Don. Louisa, Never mayst thou happy he. 

If in aught thou'rt false to me. 

Isaac. Never may he happy be. 

If in aught he's false to thee* 

Don Car. Never may I happy be. 

If in aught I'm false to thee. 

Don Louisa. Never mayst thou, &c. 
Isaac. Never may he, &o. 
Don Car. Never may I, &c. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE h—A Library in Don Jerome's Hottse. 

Enter Don Jeromb and Isaac. 

Don Jer. Ha I ha ! ha ! run away from her fa- 
ther ! has she given him the slip ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
poor Don Guzman ! 

Isaac. Ay ; and I am to conduct her to Antonio ; 
by which means you see I shall hamper him so that 
he can give me no disturbance with your daughter — 
this is trap, isn't it ? a nice stroke of cunning, hey ? 

Don Jer. Excellent ! excellent ! yes, yes, carry 
her to him, hamper him by all means, ha ! ha ! 
ha! poor. Don Guzman! an old fool! imposed on 
by a girl ! 

Isaac. Nay, they have the cunning of serpents, 
that's the truth on't. 

Don Jer. Psha ! they are cunning only when 
they have fools to deal with. — Why don't my girl 
play me such a trick — let her cunning overreach 
my caution, I say — hey, little Isaac ! 

Isaac. True , true ; or let me see any of the sex 
make a fool of me ! — ^No, no, egad ! little Solomon 
(as my aunt used to call me) understands tricking 
a little too well. 

Don Jer. Ay, but such a driveller as Don Guz- 
man! 

Isaac. And such a dupe as Antonio ! 

Don Jer. True ; sure never were seen such a 
couple of credulous simpletons! But come, 'tis 
time you should see my daughter — you must carry 
on the siege by yourself, friend Isaac. 

Isaac. Sir, you'll introduce — 

Don Jer. No — I have sworn a solemn oath not 
to see or speak to her till she renounces her disobe- 
dience ; win her to that, and she gains a father and 
a husband at once. 

Isaac. Gad, I shall never be able to deal with 
her alone ; nothing keeps me in such awe as per- 
fect beauty — now there is something consoling and 
encouraging in ugliness. 

SONG. 

Give Isaao the nymph who no beauty can boast. 
But health and good-humour to make her his toast ; 
If straight, I don't mind whether slender or fat, 
And six feet or four— well ne'er quarrel for that 

"Whate'er her complexion>-I vow I don't care ; 
If brown it is lasting— more pleasing if fair ; 
And though in her face I no dimples should see, 
Let her smile— and each dell is a dimple to me. 

Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen. 
And her eyes may be e'en any colour but grten ; 
For in eyes, though so various the lustre and hue, 
I swear I've no choice— only let her have two. 

Tis true I'd dispense with a throne on her back. 
And white teeth, I own, are genteeler than black : 
A little round chin too's a beauty, I've heard ; 
But I only desire she mayn't have a beard. 

Don Jer. You will change your note, my friend, 
when you've seen Louisa. 

Isaac. Oh, Don Jerome, the honour of your alli- 
ance — 

Don Jer. Ay, but her beauty will affect you — 
she is, though I say it, who am her father, a very 



prodigy. — ^There you will see features with an eye 
like mine— yes i'faith, there is a kind of wicked 
sparkling — something of a roguish brightness, that 
shows her to be my own. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Don Jer* Then, when she smiles, you'll see a 
little dimple in one cheek only ; a beauty it is 
certainly, yet you shall not say which is prettiest, 
the cheek with the dimple, or the cheek without. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue! 

Don Jer. Then the roses on those cheeks are 
shaded with a sort of velvet down, that gives a de- 
licacy to the glow of health. 

Isaac. Pretty rogue ! 

Don Jer. Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, 
being spangled here and there with a golden freckle. 

Isaac. Charming pretty rogue ! pray how is the 
tone of her voice ? 

Don Jer. Remarkably pleasing — but if you could 
prevail on her to sing, you would be enchanted — 
she is a nightingale — a Virginian nightingale ! — But 
come, come; her maid shall conduct you to her 
antechamber. 

Isaao. Well, egad, I'll pluck up resolution, and 
meet her frowns intrepidly. 

Don Jer. Ay ! woo her briskly — win her, and 
give me a proof of your address, my little So- 
lomon. 

Isaac. But hold — I expect my friend Carlos to 
call on me here. — If he comes, will you send him 
to me ? 

Don Jer. I will. — Lauretta! — \_CaUs.'] Come — 
she'll show you to the room. What ! do you droop ? 
here's a mournful face to make love with ! 

[Exeum. 



SCENE II. — Donna Louisa's Dressing Room. 

Enter Isaac and Maid. 

Maid, Sir, my mistress will wait on you pre- 
sently. {Qoet to the door. 

Isaac. When she's at leisure — don't hurry her. 
— [Eseit Maid.] I wish I had ever practised a love- 
scene — I doubt I shall make a poor figure— I 
couldn't be more afraid, if I was going, before the 
Inquisition. — So, the door opens — yes, she's coming 
— the very rustling of her silk has a disdainful 
sound. 

Enter Duenna, dressed as Donna LomsA. 

Now daren't I look round for the soul of me — ^her 
beauty will certainly strike me dumb if X do. I 
wish she'd speak first 

Duen. Sir, I attend your pleasure. 

Isaac. [Aside.'l So 1 the ice is broke, and a 
pretty civil beginning too ! — [Aloud.l Hem ! ma- 
dam — miss— I'm all attention. 

Diien. Nay, sir, 'tis I who should listen, and 
you propose. 

Isaac. [Aside.'] Egad, this isn't so disdainfrd 
neither — I believe I may venture to look — no— I 
daren't — one glance of those roguish sparklers 
would fix me again. 
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Duen. You seem thoaghtful^ sir — let me per- 
suade you to sit down. 

Isaac. [Aside,"] So, so ; she mollifies apace — 
she's struck with my figure ! this attitude has had 
its effect. 

Duen, Come, sir, here's a chair. 

Isaac, Madam, tiie greatness of your goodness 
overpowers me — that a lady so lovely should deign 
to turn her beauteous eyes on me so. 

IShe takes his haivi, he turns and sees her. 

Duen. You seem surprised at my condescension. 

Isaac. Why, yes, madam, I am a little surprised 
at it. — [Aside,] Zounds ! this can never be Louisa 
— she's as old as my mother ! 

Duen. But former prepossessions give way to 
my father's commands. 

Isaac. [Aside,'] Her father ! Yes, 'tis she 
then. — Lord, Lord, how blind some parents are ! 

Duen. Signer Isaac I 

Isaac. [Aside.] Truly, the little damsel was 
right — she has rather a matronly air, indeed ! ah ! 
'tis well my affections are fixed on her fortunci and 
not her person. 

Duen. Signer, won't you sit ? [She sits. 

Isaac, Pardon me, madam, I have scarce re- 
covered my astonishment at — ^your condescension, 
madam. — [Aside,] She has Uie devil's own dim- 
ples to be sure ! 

Duen, I do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at my affability — I own, signer, that I was 
vastly prepossessed against you, and being teased 
by my father, I did give some encouragement to 
Antonio ; but then, sir, you were described to me 
as a quite different person. 

Isaac. Ay, and so you were to me, upon my 
soul, madam. 

Duen. But when I saw you, I was never more 
struck in my life. 

Isaac. That was just my case too, madam : I 
was struck all on a heap, for my part. 

Duen. Well, sir, I see our misapprehension has 
been mutual — you expected to find me haughty and 
averse, and I was taught to believe you a little 
black, snub-nosed fellow, without person, manners, 
or address. 

Isaac. Egad, I wish she had answered her pic- 
ture as well ! [Aside; 

Duen. But, sir, your air is noble — something so 
liberal in your carriage, with so penetrating an eye, 
and so bewitching a smile ! 

Isaac, Egad, now I look at her again, I don't 
think she is so ugly ! [Aside. 

Duen. So little like a Jew, and so much like a 
gentleman ! 

Jsaac. Well, certainly there is something pleas- 
ing in the tone of her voice. [Aside. 

Duen. You will pardon this breach of decorum 
in praising you thus, but my joy at being so 
agreeably deceived has given me such a flow of 
spirits ! 

Isaac. Oh, dear lady, may I thank those dear 
lips for this goodness ? — [Kisses her.] Why she 
has a pretty sort of velvet down, that's the truth 
on't. [Aside. 

Duen. O, sir, you have the most insinuating 
manner, but indeed you should get rid of that 
odious beard — one might as well kiss a hedgehog. 

Isaac. [Aside.] Yes, ma'am, the razor wouldn't 
be amiss — for either of us. — [Aloud,] Could you 
favour me with a song ? 



Duen. Willingly, sir, though I am rather hoarse 
— ahem ! [Begins to sing. 

Isaac. [Aside.] Very like a Virginia nightingale I 
— [Ahud.] ma'am, I perceive you're hoarse — I 
beg you will not distress — 

Duen. Oh, not in the least distressed ; — now, 
sir. 

BONG. 

When a tender maid 

Is first essay'd 
By some admiring swain. 

How her blushes rise 

If she meet his eyes. 
While he unfolds his pain ! 
If he takes her hand— she trembles quite ! 
Touch her lips— and she swoons outright ! 

While a pit-a-pat, &c. 

Her heart avows her fright. 

But in time appear 

Fewer signs of fear ; 
The youth she boldly views : 

If her hand he grasp, 

Or her bosom clasp. 
No mantling blush ensues ! 
Then to church well pleased the lovers move, 
While her smiles her contentment prove ; 

And a pit-a-pat, &c. 

Her heart avows her love. 

Isaac. Charming, ma'am ! enchanting ! and, 
truly, your notes put me in mind of one that's 
very dear to me ; a lady, indeed, whom you greatly 
resemble ! 

Duen. How ! is there, then, another so dear to 
you? 

Isaac. Oh, no, ma'am, you mistake ; it was my 
mother I meant. 

Duen. Come, sir, I see you are amazed and 
confounded at my condescension, and know not 
what to say. 

Isaac. It is very true, indeed, ma'am ; but it is 
a judgment, I look on it as a judgment on me, for 
delaying to urge the time when you'll permit me to 
complete my happiness, by acquainting Don Jeiome 
with your condescension. 

Duen. Sir, I must frankly own to you, that I 
can never be yours with my father's consent. 

Isaac. Good lack I how so ? 

Duen. When my father, in his passion, swore 
he would never see me again till I acquiesced in 
his will, I also made a vow, that I would never 
take a husband from his hand ; nothing shall make 
me break that oath : but, if you have spirit and 
contrivance enough to carry me off without his 
knowledge, I'm yours. 

Isaac. Hum ! 

Duen. Nay, sir, if you hesitate — 

Isaac. [Aside.] I'faith, no bad whim this ! — 
If I take her at her word, I shall secure her for- 
tune, and avoid making any settlement in return ; 
thus I shall not only cheat the lover, but the 

father too Oh, cunning rogue, Isaac 1 ay, ay, let 

this little brain alone ! — Egad, I'll take her in the 
mind! 

Duen. Well, sir, what's your determination ? 

Isaac. Madam, I was dumb only from rapture — 
I applaud your spirit, and joyfully close with your 
proposal ; for which, thus let me, on this lily hand, 
express my gratitude. 

Duen. Well, sir, you must get my father's con- 
sent to walk with me in the garden. But by no 
means inform him of my kindness to you. 
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Isaac. N0| to be sure, that would spoil all : but, 
trust me, when tricking is the word — let me alone 
for a piece of cunning ; this Tery day you shall be 
out of his power. 

Dueih. Welly I leaTe the management of it all 
to you ; I perceive plain, sir, that you are not one 
that can be easily outwitted. 

Isaac, Egad, you're right, madam — ^you're right, 
rfaith. 

Re-enter "HLbMl, 

Maid, Here's a gentleman at the door, who begs 
permission to speak with signor Isaac. 

Is€MC. A friend of mine, ma'am, and a trusty 
firiend — ^let him come in. — [Exit Maid.] He is one 
to be depended on, ma'am. , 

Enter Don Carloa. 

So, coz ! \Talks apart with Dow Carlos. 

D<m Car, I have left Donna Clara at your lodg- 
ings, but can nowhere find Antonio. 

Isaac, Well, I will search him out myself. — 
Carlos, you rogue, I thrive, I prosper I 

Don Car, Where is your mistress ? 

Isaac, There, you booby, there she stands. 

Don, Car, Why, she's damned ugly ! 

Isaac. Hush! {Stops his mouth. 

Duen. What is your friend saying, signor ? 

Isaac, Oh, ma'am, he is expressing his rap- 
tures at such charms as he never saw before. — Eh, 
Carlos ? 

Don Car, Ay, such as I never saw before, 
indeed ! 

Duen, You are a very obliging gentleman.— 
Well, signor Isaac, I believe we had better part for 
the present Remember our plan. 

Isaac, Oh, ma'am, it is written in my heart, 

fixed as the image of those divine beauties Adieu, 

idol of my soul! — yet once more permit me — 

IKisses her. 

Duen, Sweet, courteous sir, adieu! 

Isaac, Your slave eternally! — Come, Carlos, 
say something civil at taking leave. 

Don Car. I'faith, Isaac, she is the hardest wo- 
man to compliment I ever saw ; however, I'll try 
something I had studied for the occasion. 

SONG. 

Ah! sure a pair was never seen 

So justly form'd to meet by nature ! 
The youth excelling so in mien. 
The maid in every grace of feature. 
Oh, how happy are such lovers. 
When kindred beauties each discovers ! 
For surely she 
Was made for thee. 
And thou to bless this lovely creature ! 

So mild your looks, your children thence 

Will early learn the task of duty— 
The boys with all their fath^'s sense. 
The girls with all their mother's beauty ! 
Oh, how hiq>py to inherit 
At once such graces and such spirit ! 
Thus while yon live 
May fortune give 
Each blessing equal to your merit I lExeunt. 



SCENE III.— ^ Library in Don Jerome's 

House. 

Don Jkroms and Don FratDmANn discovered. 

Don Jer, Object to Antonio ! I have said it. — 
His poverty, can you acquit him of that ? 

Don Ferd. Sir, I own he is not over rich ; but 
he is of as ancient and honourable a family as any 
in the kingdom. 

Don Jer, Yes, I know the beggars are a very 
ancient family in most kingdoms ; but never in 
great repute, boy. 

Don Ferd. Antonio, sir, has many amiable 
qualities. 

Don Jer. But he is poor; can you clear him 
of that, I say ? Is he not a gay, dissipated rake, 
who has squandered his patrimony ? 

Don Ferd, Sir, he inherited but little ; and that, 
his generosity, more than his profiiseness, has 
stripped him of; but he has never sullied his 
honour, which, with his title, has outlived his 
means. 

Don Jer. Psha ! you talk like a blockhead J 
nobility, without an estate, is as ridiculous as gold 
lace on a frize coat. 

Don Ferd, This language, sir, would better 
become a Dutch or English trader than a Spa- 
niard. 

D&nJer. Yes; and those Dutch and English 
traders, as you call them, are the wiser people. 
Why, booby, in England they were formerly as 
nice, as to birth and family, as we are : but they 
have long discovered what a wonderful purifier gold 
is ; and now, no one there regards pedigree in any- 
thing but a horse. — Oh, here comes Isaac ! I hope 
he has prospered in his suit. 

Don Ferd, Doubtless, that agreeable figure of 
his must have helped his suit surprisingly. 

Don Jer. How now ! 

[Don Fbrdinanu ioaXks aside 

Enter Isaac. 

Well, my friend, have you softened her ? 

Isaac, Oh, yes ; I have softened her. 

Don Jer, What, does she come to ? 

Isaac. Why, truly she was kinder than I ex- 
pected to find her. 

Don Jer, And the dear little angel was civil, 
hey? 

Isaac, Yes, the pretty little angel was very 
civil. 

Don Jer, I'm transported to hear it ! — ^Well, 
and you were astonished at her beauty, hey ? 

Isaac. I was astonished, indeed ! pray, how old 
is miss ? 

Don Jer, How old! let me see — eight and 
twelve — she is twenty. 

Isaac, Twenty.^ 

Don Jer. Ay, to a month. 

Isaac. Then, upon my soul, she is the oldest- 
looking girl of her age in Christendom ! 

Don Jer, Do you think so ? but, I believe, you 
will not see a prettier girl. 

Isaac. Here and there one. 

Don Jer. Louisa has the family face. 

Isaeus, Yes, egad, I should have taken it for a 
family face, and one that has been in the family 
some time too. [Aside, 

Don Jer. She has her father's eyes. 
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Isaac. Truly I should have guessed them to have 
been so ! — If she had her mother s spectacles, I 
believe she woidd not see the worse. lAside. 

Don Jer, Her aunt Ursula's nose, and her 
grandmother's forehead, to a hair. 

Isaac, Ay, faith, and her grandfather's chin to 
a hair. {Aside. 

Don Jet. Well, if she was but as dutiful as she's 
handsome — and hark ye, friend Isaac, she is none 
of your made-up beauties — her charms are of the 
lasting kind. 

Isaac, rfaith, so they should— for if she be but 
twenty now, she may double her age before her 
years will overtake her face. 

Don Jer, Why, zounds, master Isaac ! you are 
not sneering, are you? 

Isaac. Why now, seriously, Don Jerome, do you 
think your daughter handsome ? 

Don Jer. By this light, she's as handsome a 
girl as any in Seville. 

Isaac. Then, by these eyes, I think her as plain 
a woman as ever I beheld. 

Don Jer, By St. lago, you must be blind. 

Isaac, No, no ; 'tis you are partial. 

Don Jer. How! have I neither sense nor taste? 
If a fair skin, fine eyes, teeth of ivory, with a lovely 
bloom, and a delicate shape — ^if these, with a hea- 
venly voice, and a world of grace, are not charms, 
I know not what you call beautiful. 

Isaac. Good lack, with what eyes a father sees ! 
As I have life she is the very reverse of all this : 
as for the dimity skin you told me of, I swear 'tis 
a thorough nankeen as ever I saw ! for her eyes, 
their utmost merit is not squinting — for her teeth, 
where there is one of ivory, its neighbour is pure 
ebony, black and white alternately, just like the 
keys of a harpsichord. Then, as to her singing, 
and heavenly voice — by this hand, she has a shriU, 
cracked pipe, that sounds, for all the world, like a 
child's trumpet 

Don Jer. Why, you little Hebrew scoundrel, do 
you mean to insult me ? out of my house, I say ! 

Don Ferd, [Coming forward.'} Dear sir, what's 
the matter ? 

Don Jer. Why, this Israelite here has the im- 
pudence to say your sister's ugly. 

Don Ferd. He must be either blind or insolent. 

Isaac. So, I find they are all in a story. Egad, 
I believe I have gone too for ! {Aside. 

Don Ferd. Sure, sir, there must be some 
mistake; it can't be my sister whom he has 
seen. 

Don Jer. 'Sdeath ! you are as great a fool as he ! 
what mistake can there be? did not I lock up 
Louisa, and haven't I the key in my own pocket ? 
and didn't her maid show him into the dressing- 
room ? and yet you talk of a mistake ! — No, the 
Portuguese meant to insult me— and, but that this 
roof protects him, old as I am, this sword should 
do me justice. 

Isaac. I must get off as well as I can — ^her for- 
tune is not the less handsome. {Aside, 

DUET. 

Isaac. Belieye me, good sir, I ne'er meant to offend ; 
My mistress I love, and I value my friend : 
To win her and wed her is still my request. 
For better, for worse— and I swear I don't jest. 
Don Jer, Zomids ! you'd best not provoke me, my rage 
is so high ! 



Isaac. Hold him fast, I beseech you, his rage is so 
high! 
Good sir, you're too hot, and this place I must 
fly. 
Don Jer. You're a knave and a sot, and this place you'd 
best fly. 

Isaac. Don Jerome, come now, let us lay aside 
all joking, and be serious. 

Don Jer. How ! 

Isaac. Ha! ha! ha! Ill be hanged if you 
haven't taken my abuse of your daughter seriously. 

Don Jer. You meant it so, did not you ? 

Isaac, O mercy, no ! a joke— just to try how 
angry it would make you. 

Don Jer. Was that all, i'faith ? I didn't know 
you had been such a wag, ha I ha ! ha ! By St. 
lago ! you made me very angry though. — Well, 
and you do think Louisa handsome ? 

Isaac. Handsome! Venus de Medicis was a 
sibyl to her. 

Don Jer. Give me your hand, you little jocose 
rogue ! — Egad, I thought we had been all off. 

Don Ferd, So ! I was in hopes this would have 
been a quarrel ; but I find the Jew is too cunning. 

{Aside. 

Don Jer. Ay, this gust of passion has made me 
dry — I am seldom ruffled. — Order some wine in 
the next room — let us drink the poor girl's health. 
Poor Louisa ! ugly, hey ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 'twas a 
very good joke, indeed ! 

Isaac. And a very true one for all that. {Aside. 

Don Jer. And, Ferdinand, I insist upon your 
drinking success to my friend. 

Don Ferd. Sir, I will drink success to my friend 
with all my heart. 

Don Jer, Come, little Solomon, if any sparks 
of anger had remained, this would be the only way 
to quench them. 

TRIO. 

A bumper of good liquor * 

Will end a contest quicker 
Than justice, judge, or vicar ; 

So fill a ch^rful glass. 

And let good humour pass. 

But if more deep the quarrel. 
Why sooner drain the barrel 
Than be the hateful fellow 
That's crabbed when he's mellow. 

A bumper, &c. {Exeunt. 



SCENE IV.— Isaac's Lodgings. 
Enter Donna Louisa. 

Don, Louisa. Was ever truant daughter so 
whimsically circumstanced as I am ! I have sent 
my intended husband to look after my lover — the 
man of my father^s choice is gone to bring me the 
man of my own. But how dispiriting is this in- 
terval of expectation 1 

SONG. 

What bard, O Time, discover. 

With wings first made thee move ? 
Ah ! sure it was some lover 

Who ne'er had left his love ! 

For who that once did prove 
The pangs which absence brings. 

Though but one day 

He were away. 
Could picture thee with wings ? 

What bard. &o. 
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Enter Don Carlos. 

So, friend, is Antonio found ? 

Don Car. I could not meet with him, lady ; but 
I doubt not my Mend Isaac will be here with him 
presently. 

Don, Louisa, Oh, shame ! you have used no 
diligence. — Is this your courtesy to a lady, who 
has trusted herself to your protection ? 

Don Car, Indeed, madam, I have not been remiss. 

Don. Louisa. Well, well ; but if either of you 
had known how each moment of delay weighs upon 
the heart of her who loves, and waits the object of 
her love, oh, ye would not then have trifled thus ! 
. Don Car, Alas, I know it well ! 

Don. Louisa. Were you ever in love then ? 

Don Car. I was, lady ; but while I have life, 
wUl never be again. 

Don. Louisa. Was your mistress so cruel ? 

Don Car, If she had always been so, I should 
have been happier. 

SONG. 

O had my love ne'er emiled on me, 

I ne'er had knOMm such anguish ; ' 
But think how false, how cruel she, 

To bid me cease to languish ; 
To bid me hope her hand to gain. 

Breathe on a flame half perish'd ; 
And then with cold and fix'd disdain 

To kill the hope she cherish'd. 

Not worse his fate, who on a wreck. 

That drove as winds did blow it. 
Silent had left the shatter'd deck. 

To find a grave below it : 
Then land was cried— no more resign'd. 

He glow'd with joy to hear it ; 
Not worse his fate, his woe, to find 

The wreck must sink ere near it ! 

Don. Louisa. As I live, here is your friend 
coming with Antonio ! — I'll retire for a moment 
to surprise him. iExit. 

Enter Isaac and Don Antonio. 

Don Ant. Indeed, my good friend, you must be 
mistaken. Clara d'Almanza in love with me, and 
employ you to bring me to meet her ! It is im- 
possible ! 

Isaac. That you shall see in an instant. — Carlos, 
where is the lady ? — [Don Carlos points to the 
door.} In the next room, is she? 

Don Ant, Nay, if that lady is really here, she 
certainly wants me to conduct her to a dear friend 
of mine, who has long been her lover. 

Isaac, Psha ! I teU you 'tis no such thing — you 
are the man she wants, and nobody but you. 
Here's ado to persuade you to take a pretty girl 
that's dying for you ! 

Don Ant, But I have no affection for this lady. 

Isaac, And you have for Louisa, hey ? but 
take my word for it, Antonio, you have no chance 
there — so you may as well secure the good that 
offers itself to you. 

Don Ant, And could you reconcile it to your 
conscience, to supplant your friend ? 

Isaac. Pish ! Conscience has no more to do 
with gallantry than it has with politics. Why, 
you are no honest fellow if love can't make a rogue 
of you — so come, do go in and speak to her at last. 

Don Ant, Well, I have no objection to that. 

Is(M0, [Opens the door,] There — there she is — 
yonder by the window — ^get in, do. — [Pushes him 



in, and haif shuts the door,} Now, Carlos, now I 
shall hamper him, I warrant I — Stay, I'll peep 
how they go on. Egad, he looks confoundedly 
posed ! Now she's coaxing him — see, Carlos, he 
begins to come to — ay, ay, he'll soon forget his 
conscience. 

Don Car, Look — now they are both laughing ! 

Isaac, Ay, so they are — yes, yes, they are 
laughing at that dear ft-iend he talked of — ay, poor 
devil, they have outwitted him. 

Don Car, Now he's kissing her hand. 

Isaac. Yes, yes, 'faith, they're agreed — he's 
caught, he's entangled — my dear Carlos, we have 
brought it about. Oh, this little cunning head ! 
I'm a Machiavel — a very Machiavel ! 

Don Car, I hear somebody inquiring for you — 
I'll see who it is. [Exit. 

Re-enter Don Antonio and Donna Louisa. 

Don Ant. Well, my good friend, this lady has 
so entirely convinced me of the certainty of your 
success at Don Jerome's, that I now resign my 
pretensions there. 

Isaac. You never did a wiser thing, believe me ; 
and as for deceiving your friend, that's nothing at 
all — ^tricking is all fair in love, isn't it, ma'am ? 

Don. Louisa. Certainly, sir ; and I am particu- 
larly glad to find you are of that opinion. 

Isaac. O Lud ! yes, ma'am — let any one outwit 
me that can, I say I — But here, let me join your 
hands.— There, you lucky rogue ! I wish you hap- 
pily married, from the bottom of my soul ! 

Don, Louisa. And I am sure if you wish it, no 
one else should prevent it. 

Isaac, Now, Antonio, we are rivals no more ; 
so let us be friends, will you ? 

Don Ant, With all my heart, Isaac. 

Isauc, It is not every man, let me tell you, that 
would have taken such pains, or been so generous 
to a rival. 

Don Ant. No, 'fedth ; I don't believe there's 
another beside yourself in all Spain. 

Isaac. Well, but you resign all pretensions to 
the other lady ? 

Don Ant, That I do, most sincerely. 

Tsaac. I doubt you have a little hankering there 
stilL 

Don Ant, None in the least, upon my soul. 

Isaac, I mean after her fortune. 

Don Ant, No, believe me. — You are heartily 
welcome to everything she has. 

Isaac, Well, i'faith, you have the best of the 
bargain, as to beauty, twenty to one. — Now I'll tell 
you a secret — I am to carry off" Louisa this very 
evening. 

Don. Louisa. Indeed ! 

Isaac, Yes, she has sworn not to take a husband 
from her father's hand — so, I've persuaded him to 
trust her to walk with me in the garden, and then 
we shall give him the slip. 

Don, Louisa, And is Don Jerome to know 
nothing of this ? 

Isaac. O Lud, no ! there lies the jest. — Don't 
you see that, by this step, I overreach him } I 
shall be entitled to the girl's fortune, without 
settling a ducat on her, ha ! ha ! ha ! I'm a cun- 
ning dog, an't I ? a sly little villain, eh ? 

Don Ant. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you are indeed ! 

Isaac, Roguish, you'll say, but keen, eh .'- 

devilish keen ? 

E 
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Don Ant, So you are indeed — ^kecn — ^very keen. 

Isaae. And what a langh we shall have at Don 
Jerome's when the truth comes out ! hey ? 

Don. Louisa, Yes, I'll answer for it, we shall 

have a good laugh when the truth comes out, ha I 

ha I ha ! 

Re-enter Don Carlos. 

Don Car, Here are the dancers come to practise 
the fandango you intended to have honoured Donna 
Louisa with. 

Isaac. Oh, I shan't want them ; but as I must 
pay them, I'll see a caper for my money — will you 
excuse me ? 

Don. Louisa, Willingly. 

Isaac. Here's my friend, whom you may com- 
mand for any service. Madam, your most obedient 
— Antonio, I wish you all happiness. — lAside."] 
Oh, the easy blockhead ! what a tool I have made 
of him ! — ^Iliis was a masterpiece ! lExit. 

Don. Louisa, Carlos, will you be my guard 
again, and convey me to the convent of St. Catha- 
rine ? 

Don Ant, Why, Louisa — why should you go 
there? 



Don, Louisa, I have my reasons, and you must 
not be seen to go with me; I shall write from 
thence to my father ; perhaps, when he finds what 
he has driven me to, he may relent. 

Don Ant. I have no hope from him. — O Louisa ! 
in these arms should be your sanctuary. 

Don. Louisa. Be patient but for a little while 
— ^my father cannot force me from thence. But let 
me see you there before evening, and I will explain 
myself. 

Don Ant, I shall obey. 

Don, Louisa, Come, friend. — Antonio, Carlos 
has been a lover himself. 

Don Ant, Then he knows the value of his 
trust. 

Don Car, You shall not find me unfaithful. 

TRIO. 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast 
Where love has been received a welcome guest ; 
As wandering saints poor huts have sacred made. 
He hallows every heart he once has sway'd ; 
And when his presence we no longer share. 
I Still leaves compassion as a relic there. \,Exeunt. 
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SCENE I. — A Library in Don Jerome^s House, 

Enter Don Jeromb and Servant. 

Don Jer, Why, I never was so amazed in my 
life ! Louisa gone off with Isaac Mendoza ! — 
What! steal away with the very man whom I 
wanted her to marry — elope with her own husband, 
as it were — it is impossible ! 

Ser, Her maid says, sir, they had your leave to 
walk in the garden while you was abroad. — The 
door by the shrubbery was found open, and they 
have not been heard of since. lExit, 

Don Jer, Well, it is the most unaccountable 
I affair ! 'sdeath ! there is certainly some infernal 
' mystery in it I can't comprehend ! 

Enter Second Servant, with a letter. 

Ser. Here is a letter, sir, from signor Isaac. 

iExit. 

Don Jer. So, so, this will explain — ay, Isaae 

Mendoza — ^let me see — IReads. 

Dearest Sir^ 
You must, doubtless, be much surprised at my 
flight with your daughter ! — Yes, 'faith, and well 
I may — / hcui the happiness to gain her heart at 
our first interview. — The devil you had I — But she 
having unfortunately made a vow not to receive a 
husband from your hands, I was obliged to comply 
with her whim I — So, so ' — We shall shortly throw 
ourselves at your feet, and I hope you will have a 
blessing ready for one, who will then be your son- 
in-law, Isaac Mendoza. 

A whim, hey? Why, the devil's in the girl, I 
think ! This morning, she would die sooner than 
have him, and before evening, she runs away vnth 
him ! — Well, well, my will's accomplished — let the 
motive be what it will — and the Portuguese, sure, 
will never deny to fulfil the rest of the article. 



Re-enter Servant, with another letter. 



Ser, Sir, here's a man below, who says he 
brought this from my young lady. Donna Louisa. 

lExit. 

Don Jer. How ! yes, it is my daughter's hand 
indeed I Lord, there was no occasion for them 
both to write ; well, let's see what she says — 

\,Reads. 
My dearest Father, 

How shall I entreat your pardon for the rash 
step I have taken — how confess the motived — 
Pish I hasn't Isaac just told me the motive ? — one 
would think they weren't together when they wrote 
— If I have a spirit too resentful of ill usage, I 
have also a heart as easily affected by kindness. — 
So, so, here the whole matter comes out ; her 
resentment for Antonio's ill usage has made her 
sensible of Isaac's kindness — yes, yes, it is all 
plain enough — well. — I am not married yet, though 
with a man, I am convinced, adores me — Yes, yes, 
I dare say Isaac is very fond of her — But I shall 
aruciously expect your answer, in which, should I 
be so fortunate as to receive your consent, you will 
make completely happy, your ever affectionate 
daughter, Louisa. 

My consent ? to be sure she shall have it ! — eg^d, 
I was never better pleased — I have fulfilled my 
resolution — I knew I should. — Oh, there's nothing 
like obstinacy ! — Lewis ! {.Calls. 

Reenter Servant 

Let the man, who brought the last letter, wait ; 
and get me a pen and ink below. — [£j7«/ Servant.] 
I am impatient to set poor Louisa's heart at rest. 
— Holloa! Lewis! Sancho! [CaUt, 
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Enter Senrants. 

See that there be a noble supper proyided in the 
saloon to-night ; serve up my best wines, and let 
me have music ; — d'ye hear ? 

Ser, Yes, sir. 

Don Jer. And order all my doors to be thrown 
open ; admit all guests, with masks or without 
masks. — [Ea^eunt Servants.] I'faith, we'll have a 
night of it ! and I'll let them see how merry an old 
man can be. 

SONG. 

Oh, the days when I was young. 

When I laugh'd ni fortune's spite : 
Talk'd of love the whole day long. 

And with nectar cn)Mrn'd the night ! 
Then it was, old father Care, 

Little reck'd I of thy frovm ; 
Half thy malice youth could bear. 

And the rest a bumper drown. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well. 

Why, I vow I ne'er could see ; 
Let the water-drinkers tell. 

There it always lay for me : 
For when sparkling wine went round. 

Never saw I falsehood's mask ; 
But still honest truth I foimd 

At the bottom of each flask. 

True, at length my vigour's flown, 

I have years to bring decay ; 
Few the locks that now I own. 

And the few I have are grey. 
Yet, old Jerome, thou mayst boast, 

While thy spirits do not tire; 
Still beneath thy age's frost 

Glows a spark of youthful fire. lExit. 



SCENE 11,— The New Piazza, 
Enter Don Fbrdinano and Lopaz. 

D(m Ferd. What, could you gather no tidings 
of her ? nor guess where she was gone ? — O Clara ! 
Chira! 

Lop, In truth, sir, I could not That she was 
run away from her father, was in everybody's 
mouth ; and that Don Guzman was in pursuit of 
her, was also a very common report. Where she 
was gone, or what was become of her, no one could 
take upon them to say. 

Don Ferd, 'Sdeath and fary, you blockhead ! 
she can't be out of Seville. 

Lop, So I said to myself, sir. 'Sdeath and 
fury, you blockhead, says I, she can't be out of 
. Seville. Then some said, she had hanged herself 
for love ; and others have it, Don Antonio had car- 
ried her off. 

Don Ferd. 'Tis false, scoundrel ! no one said 
that. 

Lop, Then I misunderstood them, sir. 

Don Ferd, Go, fool, get home \ and never let 
me see you again till you bring me news of her. — 
[Exit LoPBZ.] Oh, how my fondness for this 
ungrateful girl has hurt my disposition ! 

Enter Isaac. 

Isaac, So, I have her safe, and have only to 
find a priest to marry us* Antonio now may marry 
Clara, or not, if he pleases. 

Don Ferd, What ! what was that you said of 
Clara? 



Isaaus. Oh, Ferdinand ! my brother-in-law that 
shall be, who thought of meeting you ! 

Don Ferd, But what of Clara ? 

Isaac, I'faith, you shall hear. This morning, 
as I was coming down, I met a pretty damsel, who 
told me her name was Clara d'Almanza, and 
begged my protection. 

Don Ferd, How! 

Isaac, She said she had eloped from her father, 
Don Guzman, but that love for a young gentle- 
man in Seville was the cause. 

Don Ferd, Oh, Heavens ! did she confess it ? 

Isaac, Oh, yes, she confessed at once; — ^but 
then, says she, my lover is not informed of my 
flight, nor suspects my intention. 

Don Ferd, [_Aside.'\ Dear creature ! no more 
I did indeed ! Oh, I am the happiest fellow 1 — 
[AUmd,^ Well, Isaac? 

Isaac, Why* then she entreated me to find him 
oat for her, and bring him to her. 

D(m Ferd, Good Heavens, how lucky ! — Well, 
come along ; let's lose no time. {PuUing him. 

Isaac, Zooks ! where are we to go ? 

Don Ferd, Why, did anything more pass ? 

Isaac. Anything more ! yes ; the end on't was, 
that I was moved with her speeches, and complied 
with her desires. 

Don Ferd, Well, and where is she \ 

Isaac, Where is she 1 why, don't I tell you ? I 
complied with her request, and left her safe in the 
arms of her lover. 

Don Ferd, 'Sdeath, you trifle with me I — I have 
never seen her. 

Isaac, You ! O Lud, no ! how the devil should 
you ? 'Twas Antonio she wanted ; and with Anto- 
nio I left her. 

Don Ferd, [Aside.'\ Hell and madness 1 — 
[Aloud.l What, Antonio d'Ercilla? 

Isaac, Ay, ay, the very man ; and the best part 
of it was, he was shy of taking her at first. He 
talked a good deal about honour, and conscience, 
and deceiving some dear friend; but. Lord, we 
soon overruled that ! 

Don Ferd. You did ! 

Isaaa, Oh, yes, presently. — Such deceit! says 
he. — Pish ! says the lady, tricking is all fair in love. 
But then, my friend, says he. — Psha ! damn your 
friend, says I. So, poor wretch, he has no chance. 
— No, no ; he may hang himself as soon as he 
pleases ! 

Don Ferd. I must go, or I shall betray myself. 

lAtide. 

Isaac. But stay, Ferdinand, you han't heard 
the best of the joke. 

Don Ferd, Curse on your joke ! 

Isaac, Good lack ! what's the matter now ? I 
thought to have diverted you. 

Don Ferd, Be racked ! tortured ! damned ! 

Isaac. Why, sure you are not the poor devil of 
a lover, are you ? — I 'faith, as sure as can be, he is ! 
This is a better joke than t'other, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Don Ferd, What ! do you laugh ? you vile, 
mischievous varlet ! — [Collars him,] But that 
you're beneath my anger, I'd tear your heart out ! 

IThrows him /ram him, 

Isaac, O mercy ! here's usage for a brother-in- 
law ! 

Don Ferd, But, hark ye, rascal ! tell me directly 
where these false friends are gone, or, by my soul— > 

[Draw*. 
E2 
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Iiaae. For HeaTen's sake, now, my daar bro- 
ther-in-law, don't be ia a rage '. I'll reeollect as 
well as I can. 

Don Ferd. Be quick then ! 

Iiaac. 1 nill, I will !— but people's memorieB 
differ ; some have a treocberous memory : now 
mine is a cowardlj memor; — it takes to its heele at 
sight of B drawn sword, it does, i'faith ; and I 
could as soon fight as recollect. 

Dm Ferd. Zonnds ! tell me tbe truth, and I 
won't hnrt yon. 

Taaac. No, no, I know jon won't, my dear 
brother-in-law ; bat Chat ill-looking thing there — 

Don Ferd. What, then, yon won't tell me ? 

Isaac Yea, yes, 1 will; I'll tell jou all, upon 
my aool I — but why need yon listen aword in hand? 

Don Ferd. Why, tbere.-[Pu(* u;i.] Now. 

Isaac. Why, then, I belieie they are gone to — 
that is, my friend Carlos told me, he had left 
Donna Clara — dear Ferdinand, keep your bauds 
oS — at tbe canienC of Sc Catharine. 

Don Ferd. St. Catharine ? 

Isaac. Yes ; and that Antonio was to come to 
ber there. 

Don Ferd. Is this the truth ? 

Isaac. It is indeed ; and all I know, as I hope 
for life ! 

Don Ferd. Well, coward, take yonr life 1 'tns 
that fslae, diahononrabie Antonio, who shall feel 
my Tengeance. 

Isaac. Ay, ay, kill him ; cat his throat, and 
welcome. 

Don Ferd. But, for Clara r infamy On her ! she 

Isaac. No more she is, my dear brother-in-law. 
I'faith, I would not be angry about ber ; she is not 
worth it. indeed. 

Don Ferd. 'Tia folse ! she is worth the enmity 
of princes ! 

Isaac. True, true, so she is ; and I pity yon 
exceedingly for hating lost her. 

Don Ferd. 'Sdeatb, you rascal! how durst you 
talk of pitying me ? 

Isaac. Ob, dear brother-in-law, I beg pardon '. 
I don't pity yon in the least, upon my soul ! 

Don Ferd. Get hence, fool, and provoke me no 
further; nothing but yonr insignificance saves yon ! 

Isaac. {Aiide.'l Ifaith, then, my insignificance 
is the best friend I have. — [Almid.} I'm going, 
dear Ferdinand. — [Aside.} What a curst hot- 
headed bully it is I [Eman< lecerOUp, 



SCENE IIL— rSe Garden of the Coneeni. 
Don. Louisa. And you really wish my brother 

Don. C(ara. Why else have 1 concealed my- 
self under this disguise ? 

Don. Louisa. Why, perhaps, because the dress 
becomes yon i for you certainly don't intend to be 

Don. Clara. If, indeed, Ferdinand had not 
offended me so last night-^ 

Dm. Louisa. Come, come, it was his fear of 
losing you made him so rash. 

Don. Clara. Well, yon may think me croel, 
but 1 swear, if be were here this instant, I believe 
1 should foi'give bim- 



Don. Louisa. Why, to he sure, the character of 
a nun is a very becoming one at a masquerade ; but 
no pretty woman, ia her senses, ever iboueht of 
taking tbe vei[ for above a night. 

Don. Clara. Yonder 1 see your Antonio is re- 
turned — I shall only interrupt yon ; ah, Louisa, 
with what happy eagerness you turn to look for him! 
[Btil. 
EnUr Don Aktosiq. 

Don Ant. Well, my Louisa, any newa since I 

Don. Louisa. None The messenger ia not re- 
turned from my father. 

Don AbI. Well. I confess, 1 do not perceive 
what we are to expect from him. 

Don. Louisa. I shall be easier, honerer, in 
having made the trial : 1 do not doubt your sin- 
cerity, Antonio ; but there is a chilling air aronnd 
poverty, that often kills aftection, that was not 
nursed in it — If we would make love our house- 
hold god, we bad beet secure him a comfortable 



Enter Maid, idUi a letUr, 

Dan. Irouisa, My father's answer, I suppose. 

Don Ani. My dearest Louisa, you may be as- 
sured, that it contains nothing but threats and 
reproaches. 

Don, Louisa. Let us see, however, — [Reads.] 
Dearest daughter, make jiour lover happy ,- you 
have my fall consent to marry as your uihim has 
eht>sen, but be sure came home and sup u>iih your 
affectionate father, 

Don Ant. You jest, Louisa I 
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Don. Louisa. [Gives him the letter, "] Read! 
read ! 

Don Ant, 'Tis so, by Heavens ! — Sure there 
must be some mistake ; but that's none of our 
business. — Now, Louisa, you have no excuse for 
delay. 

Don, Louisa, Shall we not then return and 
thank my father ? 

Don Ant, But first let the priest put it out of 
his power to recall his word. — 1*11 fly to procure one. 

Don. Louisa. Nay, if you part with me again, 
perhaps you may lose me. 

Don Ant, Come then — there is a friar of a 
neighbouring convent is my friend ; you have 
already been diverted by the manners of a nunnery ; 
let us see whether there is less hypocrisy among 
the holy fathers. 

Don, Louisa, Fm afraid not, Antonio — for in 
religion, as in friendship, they who profess most are 
ever the least sincere. lExeunt, 

Re-enter Donna Clara. 

Don. Clara, So, yonder they go, as happy as a 
mutual and confessed affection can make them, 
while I am left in solitude. Heigho ! love may 
perhaps excuse the rashness of an elopement from 
one's friend, but I am sure, nothing but the pre- 
sence of the man we love can support it. — Ua ! 
what do I see ! Ferdinand, as I live ! how could 
he gain admission ? — By potent gold, I suppose, as 
Antonio did. — How eager and disturbed he seems ! 
— he shall not know me as yet. [LeU dovon her veil. 

Enter Don Ferdinand. 

Don Ferd. Yes, those were certainly they — my 
information was right. \Ooing. 

Don, Clara, [Stops him,'] Pray, signor, what is 
your business here ? 

Don Ferd. No matter — no matter ! — Oh, they 
stop — [Looks out,] Yes, that is the perfidious 
Chura indeed ! 

Don, Clara, So, a jealous error — I'm glad to see 
him so moved. lAtide. 

Don Ferd, Her disguise can't conceal her — no, 
no, I know her too well. 

Don, Clara, [Aside.] Wonderful discernment ! 
— [Aloud,] But, signor — 

Don Ferd, Be quiet, good nun ; don't tease 
me ! — By Heavens, she leans upon his arm, hangs 
fondly on it ! O woman, woman ! 

Don, Clara, But, signor, who is it you want ? 

Don Ferd. Not you, not you, so prithee don't 
tease me. Yet pray stay — gentle nun, was it not 
Donna Clara d'Almanza just parted from you ? 

Don. Clara, Clara d'Almanza, signor, is not yet 
out of the garden. 

Don Ferd, Ay, ay, I knew I was right ! — And 
pray is not that gentleman, now at the pprch with 
her, Antonio d'ErciUa ? 

Don. Clara, It is indeed, signor. 

Don Ferd. So, so ; now but one question more 
— H»n you inform me for what purpose they have 
gone away ? 

Don. Clara. They are gone to be married, I 
believe. 

Don Ferd, Very well — enough — ^now if I don't 
mar their wedding ! [J^xiL 

Don, Clara. [ Unveils,] I thought jealousy had 
made lovers quick-sighted, but it has made mine 
blind. — Louisa's story accounts to me for this 



error, and I am glad to find I have power enough 
over him to make him so unhappy. But why 
should not I be present at his surprise when unde- 
ceived ? When he's through the porch, I'll follow 
him ; and, perhaps, Louisa shall not singly be a 
bride. 

SONG. 

Adieu, thou dreary pile, where never dies 

The sullen echo of repentant sighs : 

Ye sister mourners of each lonely cell. 

Inured to hymns and sorrow, fare ye well ! 

For happier scenes I fly this darksome grove. 

To saints a prison, but a tomb to love I [_Exit. 



SCENE IV.— ^ Court before the Priory. 
Enter Isaac, crossing the stage, Don Antonio following, 

Don Ant, What, my friend Isaac I 

Isaac, What, Antonio I wish me joy ! I have 
Louisa safe. 

Don Ant, Have you ? — I wish you joy with all 
my soul. 

Isaac. Yes, I am come here to procure a priest 
to marry us. 

Don Ant, So, then we are both on the same 
errand ; I am come to look for father Paul. 

Isaac, Ha! I am glad on't — but, i'faith, he 
I must tack me first ; my love is waiting. 

Don Ant, So is mine. — I left her in the porch. 

Isaac, Ay, but I am in haste to get back to Don 
Jerome. 

Don Ant. And so am I too. 

Isaac, Well, perhaps he'll save time, and marry 
us both together — or I'll be your father, and you 
shall be mine. Come along — but you're obliged to 
me for all this. 

Don Ant. Yes, yes. [Exeunt. 



SCENE \,—A Room in the Priory. 

Father Paul, Fathbr Francis, Father Augustine. 
and other Friars, discovered at a table drinking. 

GLEE AND CHORUS. 

This bottle's the sun of our table. 

His beams are rosy wine ; 
We, planets, that are not able 

Without his help to shine. 
Let mirth and glee abound ! 
You'll soon grow bright 
With borrow'd light. 
And shine as he goes round. 

Paul, Brother Francis, toss the bottle about, 
and give me your toast. 

Fran, Have we drank the abbess of St. Ur- 
suline ? 

Paul, Yes, yes ; she was the last. 

Fran, Then I'll give you the blae-eyed nun of 
St. Catharine's. 

Paul. With all my heart. — [Drinks.] Pray, 
brother Augustine, were there any benefactions left 
in my absence ? 

Auff, Don Juan Corduba has left; a hundre.d 
ducats, to remember him in our masses. 

Paul. Has he ? let them be paid to our wine 
merchant, and we'll remember him in our cups, 
which will do just as well. Anything more ? 
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Ang. Ye« j Baptista, the Tieh mUer, who died 
Uat week, has bequeathed ns a tboneand pistoleB. I 
nad the silver lamp lie used in hi> own chamber, to ' 
Sura before the image of St. Anthony. 

Pa«i. 'Twas well meoDt, bnt we'll employ his 
■none; better — Baptiata'i bounty shall light the I 
liTing, not the dead. — St. Anthony is not afraid to 
he left in the dark, though he -wta.— [Knocking. ^ I 



Port. Here's one without, in pregaing baate to 
speak with father Faal. 

Fran. Brother Paul ! 

[FiTHKi Paw. coma from ftrtinit a curtain, with a 
gtaii Bftrint, and in Ml hand a plat of colli. 

Paul. Here ! how dunt yon, fellow, thus ab- 
ruptly break in upon our devotions ? 

Port. I thonght they were finished. 

Pa«i. No, they were noL — Were they, brother 
Francis? 

Fran. Not by a bottle each. 

Pout Bat neither you nor your fellows mark 
how the hours go ; no, yon mind notbiDg but the 
graU^ng of your appetiteB ; ye eat and awill, and 
sleep, and gormandiBe, and Uirive, while we ore 
wasting Id mortification. 

Port. We ask no more than nature craves. 

Paai. 1% false, ye have more appetites than 
hairs ! and yonr flushed, sleek, and pampered ap. 

r ranee is the disgrace of our order — out on't ! 
yon are hungry, can't yon be content with the 
wholesome roots of the earth ; and if you are dry, 
't there the crystal spring ?— [Orinfcs.] Pnt 
5 away, — \_Givet the glaii] and show me where 
1 wanted. — [Porter drams the glass. — Padl, 
^oinjf. fumj.] So, you would bane drank it, if 
there had been any left '. Ah, glutton '. glutton '. 
ZEjctunt. 



SCENE Vl.— The C™ 


rt before the Priory. 


Enter liUAB^ua 
Uaac. A plaguy while 
nl !— He'e dflained at 


oming, this same falier 
espera, 1 auppoae, poor 


Don AnI. No, here he 


omes. 



Good father Paul, I crave your btesiing. 

laaae. Yes, good father Paul, we are come to 
beg a favour. 

Paul. What is it, pray ? 

Isaac. To marry us, good father Paul ; and in 
truth thou dost look the very priest of Hymen. 

Patt{. Id abort, 1 may be called ao i for I deal 
in repentance and mortificatioD. 

Isaae. No, no, thou seemest an officer of Hy- 
men, because thy presence speaks content and good 

Paul, Alas ! my appearance is deceitful. — Bloat- 
ed I am, indeed I for fasting is a windy recreation, 
and it hath Bwollen me Uke a bladder. 

Don Ant. But thou hast a good fresh colour in 
thy flee, father ; rosj, i'feith ! 

Paul Yes, I Lave blushed for mankind, till the 
hue of my shame is as filed bb their vices. 

/mac. Good man ! 



Isaac. Efecka, father, I should have guessed a* 
much, for your nose seems to be put to the blush 
more than any other part of your face, 

Paul. Go, you're a wag ! 

Don Ant, But, to the purpose, &ther — will; 
officiate for us ? 

Paul. To join young people thus clandestinely 
is not safe : and, indeed, 1 have in my heart mj 
wdghty reasons againat it. 

Don Ani. And I have in my hand many weighty 
reasons for it.— Isaac, haven't you an argument or 
two in our fovour about you ? 

Isaae. Yee, yes ; here is a most unanswerable 

Pani. For Bhame I yon mske me angry : you 
forget who I am, and when importDoate people 
have forced their traab — ay, into thia pocket, here 
— or into this— why, then the sin was thdrs. — 
[ They put money into hit pockets.'\ Fy, now 
how you distress me ! I would return it, ' ~ 
that I must touch it that way, and ao wrong my 

Don Ant. Now then, come with na. 

Isaac. Ay, now give ns your title to joy and 

Paul. Well, when your horn of repentance comes, 
don't blame me. 

Don Ani. \Aade.'\ No bad caution to 
friend Isaac.— [,<4fauif.] Well, well, father, do you 
do yonr part, and I'll abide the consequence. 

Isaae. Ay, and BO will I. 



porch, and inquiring for us. 

Isaae, Who? Don Ferdinand ! he's not inquir- 
ing for me, I hope. 

Don Ant. Fear not, my love ; I'll soon pacify 

Isaac. Egad, yon won't — Antonio, take my ad- 
vice, and run away ; this Ferdinand is the most 
unmerciful dog ; and bas the cursedest long sword ! 
— and, upon my soul, he comes on purpose to cnt 
your throat. 

Don AnI. Never fear, never fear. 

Isaae. WeQ, yon may stay if you vnll; but I'll 
get some one to marry me ; for, by St. lago, he 
shall never marry me agsin, while I am master of 
a pair of heels. 

IRum out.— SoHNi LacUA UU dwn An- 



Don Ferd. So, sir, I have met with you at last. 

Don Ant. Well, sir. 

Don Ferd. Base, treacherous man I whence can 
a false, deceitful soul, like yours, borrow con- 
fidence to look so steadily on the man you've 
injured ? 

Don Ant. Ferdinand, you are too warm :— 'tis 
true yon find me on the point of wedding oi 
love beyond my life; but no argument of mine pre- 
vailed on bet to elope — 1 scorn deceit, as much as 
yon.— By heaven I knew not she had left her fa. 
Iher's till I saw her ! 

Don Ferd. What a mean eicuae ! You have 
wronged yoor friend, then, for one, whose wanton 
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do a wrong, fallow me, oiid ahon you ba.ie a spirit 
to BTOW it. 
Don. Lomaa. Aatonio, I perceive kia miitake — 

Paul. Frienil, jran are rude, to interrupt the 

union of two (tilling liearCa. 
Doa Ferd. No, meddUng prieit I the Land he 

PmiL If BO, 113 proceed no further.— Lad j, did 
JIM ever promise this youth yam- hnnd ? 

Dott Ftrd. Clara, I thank you for jour ailenoe 
— I would not have heard your tongue stow anch 
falaitj; be'tyonrpunishmentto remember I baTe 
not reproached jon. 

EnUr DossA CLARAt ijeiU4M 
Don.Clara. What mockery Is thia ? 
Dmt Ferd. Antonio, jon ar« protected now, bat 
we shall meet. 
[.Oelng, Dohha Cuu Soldi mt arm, and l>o»VA Lonu 



Dim. Clara. 



Andth 



1 fly from me F 






Don Ferd. How'a this I my litter I Clara too 
— I'm«onfbunded. 

Don-Loiiisa. "Tie even go, good brother. 

-Paul. Hun what impiety? did the man want 
to marry his own sister 

Don. Loaim. And aren't yon aabamed of jonr- 
Ffilf not to know your own sisler? 

Doa. Clara. To drivB away your own mit- 



Don. Leuita. Don't 

.Don. Clara, Ay, and 

Doa Ferd. Never— 
Vdoh will for^TB me- 



ou Bee how jealooay blioda 
will yon ever be Jealoug 






. No, no, 
." Who d< 



le jealous again, and I'llfoi^ie 



Doa. Ferd. By all- 
Don. Clara. There, that will do— you'll keep 
the oath jntt aa well. LBlea Acr Imnd. 

Don. Louisa. But, brother, here ia one, to whom 
■ome apology la due. 

Don Ferd. Antonio, I am aahamed to think — 
Don Am. Not a word of iscuae, Perdinand 
—I have not been in love myBelf without 
leamtug that a lover'a anger sbonld never be 
reseated. — Bat come— let us retire with this good 
father, and we'll explain to yon the canw of thi* 



SCENE VU.—A Grand Saloon in Don 

BnlerVari laoia.liom, and Bervanti, 
Doa Jer. Be «trE now let everything be in the 
beat order — let all my servant! have on tbeir 
merriest faces— but tell them to get as little drank 
aa poBBihle, till after suppi^r. — lEicanI Servants.) 
So, Lopez, where'i your master ? shan'twe have 
him at sapper ? 

Lap. Indeed, I believe, not, dr — he'i mad, I 
doubt ; I'm snrelie has frighted me from him. 

Bon Jer. Ay, ay, he's aRer some wench, I 
lUppoae P a young r^e ! Well, well, we'll be merry 
without him. [EfltLOFD. 

Ser. Sir, here ia aignor Iiaac. IBrU- 

Doa Jer. ! 

my blearing 

daughter wheres Liuui. 

Itaao. She's without, 
but Biniost afraid to ente 

Hon Jer. Uh, By and bring her in. — [£xil 
Isaac] Poor girl, 1 long to see her pretty ^ice. 

Iiaac. IWilhoul.] Come, my eharmerl my 
trembling angel I 
gt-enler Isaac uiilh Duenna ; Don Janoiu niu to ■««( 

Dan Jer. CometamysniiSiiay — ISlarlt baek.} 
Why, who the devil have Wi here 

Isaac. Nay, Don Jetoioe, yoil promieed her 
forgiveness ; see bow the dear creature droopi ! 

Don Jer. Droops indeed ! Why, Gad take me, 
this is old Margaret i — Butwherc'a my daughter. 

Is/cm. Why, here, before jour eyea — nay, don't 
be abwhed, my sweet wife t 

Dan Jer. Wife with a vengeanee I Why, zounds, 
yoa have not married the Duenna I 

Diiea. IKneeling,] Oh,de(vpapal you'll not 



it fhr ■ blening. 



Dan Jer. Papa ! 



a \ Why. xonnds, jrour 

four ugliness! 

ler. go throw jour anowj 



Don Jer. Help ! mi 

Enter aetnnta. 

Ser. What's the matter, rir ? 

Don Jer. Why, here, this damned Jew hai 
brought aa old bairidan to sffangle me. 

Iiaae. Lord, itisiiis own daughter,andlie ItM 
hard-hearted he won't forgive her 

Ealtr Don Ammno anil Dokka Loniu ; Oty knai. 

Don Jer. Zounds and fury I what's here now? 
who lent for you, sir. and who the devil are yon ? 

Doa Ant. This lady's husband, or. 

Itaac. Ay, that he ia, I'll be awom ; for I left 
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them with a priest, and was to have given her 
away. 

Don Jer. You were ? 

Isaac, Ay ; that's my honest friend, Antonio ; 
and that's the little giri I told yon I had hampered 
him with. 

Don Jer, Why, yon are either drunk or mad — 
this is my daughter. 

Isaacs, No, no ; 'tis you are both drunk and mad 
I think — here's your daughter. 

Don Jer, Hark ye, old iniquity ! will you explain 
all this, or not ? 

Duen, Come then, Don Jerome, I will — though 
our habits might inform you all — look on your 
daughter, there, and on me. 

Isaac, What's this I hear ? 

Duen. The truth is, that in your passion this 
morning, you made a small mistake ; for you turned 
your daughter out of doors, and locked up your 
humble servant. 

Isaac, O Lud ! O Lud ! here's a pretty fellow, 
to turn his daughter out of doors, instead of an old 
Duenna ! 

Don Jer. And, O Lud ! O Lud ! here's a pretty 
fellow, to marry an old Duenna instead of my 
daughter ! — ^but how came the rest about ? 

Duen, I have only to add, that I remained in 
your daughter's place, and had the good fortune 
to engage the affections of my sweet husband here. 

Isaac. Her husband ! why, you old witch, do you 
think I'll be your husband now ? this is a trick, a 
cheat! and you ought all to be ashamed of yourselves. 

Don Ant. Hark ye, Isaac, do you dare to com- 
plain of tricking P-'Don Jerome, I give you my 
word, this cunning Portuguese has brought all this 
upon himself, by endeavouring to overreach you, 
by getting your daughter's fortune, without making 
any settlement in return. 

Don Jer. Overreach me ! 

Don, Louisa, 'Tis so, indeed, sir, and we can 
prove it to you. 

Don Jer. Why, Gad take me, it must be so, or 
he could never have put up with such a face as 
Margaret's — so, little Solomon, I wish you joy of 
your vrife, with aU my soul. 

Don, Louisa, Isaac, tricking is all fair in love — 
let you alone for the plot ! 

Don Ant, A cunning dog, aren't you ? A sly 
Uttle villain, he ? 

Don. Louisa, Roguish, perhaps ; but keen, 
devilish keen I 

Don Jer. Yes, yes ; his aunt always called him 
little Solomon. 

Isaac, Why, the plagues of Egypt upon you 
all ! — but do you think I'll submit to such an 
imposition ? 

Don Ant. Isaac, one serious word — you'd better 
be content as you are ; for, believe me, you will 
find, that, in the opinion of the world, there is not 
a fairer subject for contempt and ridicule, than a 
knave become the dupe of his own art. 

Isaac. 1 don't care — I'll not endure this. Don 
Jerome, 'tis you have done this — you would be so 
cursed positive about the beaitty of her you locked 
up, and all the time, I told you she was as old as 
my mother, and as ugly as the devil. 

Duen. Why, you little insignificant reptile ! — 

Don Jer. That's right ! — attack him, Margaret. 

Duen. Dare such a thing as you pretend to talk of 
beauty ? — A walking rouleau ! — a body that seems 



to owe all its consequence to the dropsy ! — a pair 
of eyes like two dead beetles in a wad of brown 
dough ! — a beard like an artichoke, with dry shri- 
velled jaws, that would disgrace the mummy of a 
monkey I 

Don Jer, Weil done, Margaret ! 

Duen. But you shaU know that I have a bro- 
ther who wears a sword — and, if you don't do me 
justice — 

Isaac, Fire seize your brother, and you too ! 
I'll fiy to Jerusalem to avoid you ! 

Duen, Fly where you will, I'll follow you. 

Don Jer. Throw your snowy arms about him, 
Margaret. — {^Exeunt Isaac and Duenna.] But, 
Louisa, are you really married to this modest gen- 
tleman ? 

Don, Louisa, Sir, in obedience to your com- 
mands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 

Don Jer, My commands 1 

Don Ant, Yes, sir ; here is your consent, under 
your own hand. 

Don Jer, How ! would you rob me of my child 
by a trick, a false pretence ? and do you tMnk to 
get her fortune by the same means ? Why, 'slife, 
you are as great a rogue as Isaac ! 

D<m Ant. No, Don Jerome ; though I have 
profited by this paper, in gaining your daughter's 
hand, I scorn to obtain her fortune by deceit. 
There, sir. — [Gives a letter.^ Now give her your 
blessing for a dower, and all the little I possess 
shall be settled on her in return. Had you wedded 
her to a prince, he could do no more. 

Don Jer, Why, Gad take me, but you are a very 
extraordinary fellow ! But have you the impu- 
dence to suppose no one can do a generous action 
but yourself ? — Here, Louisa, tell this proud fool 
of yours, that he's the only man I know that would 
renounce your fortune ; and, by my soul, he's the 
only man in Spain that's worthy of it. — ^There, 
bless you both : I'm an obstinate old fellow when 
I'm in the wrong ; but you shall now find me as 
steady in the right. 

Enter Don Ferdinand and Donna Clara. 

Another wonder still ! — ^Why, sirrah ! Ferdinand, 
you have not stole a nun, have you ? 

Don Ferd, She is a nun in nothing but her 
habit, sir — look nearer, and you will perceive 'tis 
Clara d'Almanza, Don Guzman's daughter ; and, with 
pardon for stealing a wedding, she is also my wife. 

Don Jer, Gadsbud, and a great fortune ! — Fer- 
dinand, you are a prudent young rogue, and I 
forgive you: and, ifecks, you are a pretty little 
damsel. Give your father-in-law a kiss, you 
smiling rogue ! 

Don, Clara. There, old gentleman ; and now 
mind you behave well to us. 

Don Jer, Ifecks, those lips han't been chilled 
by kissing beads ! — Egad, I believe I shall grow 
the best-humoured fellow in Spain ! — Lewis ! 
Sancho ! Carlos ! d'ye hear ? are all my doors 
thrown open ? — Our children's weddings are the 
only holidays our age can boast ; and then we 
drain, with pleasure, the little stock of spirits time 
has left us. — [Mttsic within.'\ But see, here come 
our friends and neighbours ! 

Enter Masqueraders. 
And, i'faith, we'll make a night on't, with wine, 
and dance, and catches — then old and young shaU 
join us. 
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FINALE. 

Don Jer, Come now for jest and smiling. 
Both old and young b^^uiling. 
Let ns laugli and play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish cave away. 

Louisa. Thus crown'd with dance and song. 
The hours shall glide along. 
With a heart at ease, merry, merry gleea 
Can never fail to please. 

Don Ferd. Each bride with blushes glowing. 
Our wine as rosy flowing, 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay, 
Till we banish care away. 



Don Ant. Then healths to every friend. 
The night's repast shall end. 
With a heart at ease, merry, merry glees 
Can never fail to please. 

Clara^ Nor, while we are so joyous. 
Shall anxious fear annoy us ; 
Let us laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Till we banish care away. 

Don Jer. For generous guests like these 
Accept the wish to please ; 
So well laugh and play, so blithe and gay. 
Your smiles drive care away. 

lExeunt omnes. 
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Tom Fashion . . . . Mr. J. Palmer. 

La Yarole Mr. Burton. 

Lory Mr. Baddeley. 

Probe Mr. Parsons. 

Mendleos Mr. Norris. 

Jeweller Mr. Lamash. 



Shoemaker Mr. Carpenter, 

TAftx)R Mr. Parker, 
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Berinthia Miss Farren. 

Miss Hoyden Mrs. Abington. 

Mrs. CIoupler Mrs. Booth. 

Nurse Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Sempstress, Postilion, Maid, and Serrants. 



SCENE, — Scarborough and its Neighbourhood. 



PROLOGUE, 



SPOKEN BY MR. KING. 



What various transformations we remark, 
From east Whitechapel to the west Hyde-park ! 
Men, women, children, houses, signs, and fashions, 
State, stage, trade, taste, the humours, and the 

passions ; 
The Exchange, 'Change-alley, wheresoever you're 

ranging. 
Court, city, country, all are changed or changing : 
The streets, sometime ago, were paved with stones, 
Which, aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your 
The purest lovers then indulged no bliss ; [bones. 
They run great hazard, if they stole a kiss. 
One chaste salute ! — the damsel cried — O fy ! 
As they approach'd — slap went the coach awry — 
Poor Sylvia got a bump, and Damon a black eye. 

But now weak nerves in hackney-coaches roam. 
And the cramm'd glutton snores, unjolted, home : 
Of former times, that polished thing, a beau, 
Is metamorphosed now from top to toe ; 
Then the full ilaxen wig, spread o'er the shoulders 
Conceal'd the shallow head from the beholders ! 
But now the whole's reversed — each fop appears, 
Cropp'd and trimm'd up, exposing head and ears : 
The buckle then its modest limits knew, 
Now, like the ocean, dreadful to the view. 
Hath broke its bounds, and swallows up the shoe ; 



The wearer's foot, like his once fine estate, 
Is almost lost, the encumbrance is so great. 
Ladies may smile — are they not in the plot ? 
The bounds of nature have not they forgot ? 
Were they design'd to be, when put together, 
Made up, like shuttlecocks, of cork and feather ? 
Their pale-faced grandmamas appear'd with grace. 
When dawning blushes rose upon the face ; 
No blushes now their once-loved station seek ; 
The foe is in possession of the cheek 1 
No heads, of old, too high in feather'd state, 
Hinder'd the fair to pass the lowest gate ; 
A church to enter now, they must be bent, 
If ever they should try the experiment. 
As change thus circulates throughout the na- 
tion. 
Some plays may justly call for alteration ; 
At least to draw some slender covering o'er 
That graceless wit* which was too bare before s 
Those writers well and wisely use their pens. 
Who turn our wantons into Magdalens ; 
And howsoever wicked wits revile 'em. 
We hope to find in you their stage asylum. 



* ** And Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. '* 

POPJB. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE l.^The Hall of an Inn, 



Enter Tom Fashion and Lory, Postilion following toith a 

portmanteau. 

Fash. Lory, pay the postboy, and take the port> 
manteau. 

Lory, [Aside to Tom Fashion.] Faith, sir, we 
had better let the postboy take the portmanteau 
and pay himself. 

Fash, [Aside to Lory.] Why, sure, there's 
something left in it ! 

Lory. Not a rag, upon my honour, sir ! — ^We 
eat the last of your wardrobe at Newmalton — and, 
if we had had twenty miles further to go, our next 
meal must have been of the cloak-bag. 

Fash. Why, 'sdeath, it appears fiidl ! 

Lory. Yes, sir — I made bold to stuff it with 
hay, to save appearances, and look like baggage. 

Fash. [Aside.] What the devil shall I do 
[Aloud.] Hark'ee, boy, what's the chaise ! 

Post. Thirteen shillings, please your honour. 

Fash. Can you give me change for a guinea 1 

Post. O yes, sir. 

Lory. [Aside.] So, what will he do now? — 
[Aloud.] Lord, sir, you had better let the boy be 
paid below. 

Fash, Why, as you say. Lory, I believe it will 
be as well. 

Lory. Yes, yes ; I'll tell them to discharge you 
below, honest friend. 

Post. Please your honour, there are the turn- 
pikes too. 

Fash. Ay, ay, the turnpikes by all means. 

Post. And I hope your honour will order me 
something for myself. 

Fash. To be sure ; bid them give you a crown. 

Lory, Yes, yes — my master doesn't care what 
you charge them — so get along you — 

Post. And there's the hostler, your honour. 

Lory. Psha ! damn the hostler ! — would you 
impose upon the gentleman's generosity %— [Pushes 
him out.} A rascal, to be so cursed ready with his 
change ! 

Fash. Why, faith. Lory, he had nearly posed me. 

Lory. Well, sir, we are arrived at Scarborough, 
not worth a guinea ! I hope you'll own yoursdf a 
happy man — you have outlived all your cares. 

Fash. How so, sir ? 

Lory. Why you have nothing left to take care of. 

Fash. Yes, sirrah, I have myself and you to 
take care of still. 

Lory. Sir, if you could prevul with somebody 
else to do that for you, I fancy we might both fare 
the better for it. But now, sir, for my lord Fop- 
pington, your elder brother. 

Fash. Damn my eldest brother ! 

Lory. With all my heart ; but get him to redeem 
your annuity, however. Look you, sir, you must 
wheedle him, or you must starve. 

Ftish. Look you, sir, I will neither wheedle him 
nor starve. 

Lory. Why what will you do, then ? 

Fash. Cut his throat, or get some one to do it 
for me. 

Lory. 'Gad so, sir, I'm glad to find I was not 



so well acquainted with the strength of your con- 
science as with the weakness of your purse. 

Fash. Why, art thou so impenetrable a block- 
head as to believe he'll help me with a farthing ? 

Lory. Not if you treat him de haut en bas, as 
you used to do. 

Fash. Why, how wouldst have me treat him ? 

Lory. Like a trout — tickle him. 

Fash. I can't flatter. 

Lory. Can you starve ? 

Fash. Yes. 

Lory. I can't — good-bye t'ye, sir. 

Fash. Stay — thou'lt distract me. But who 
comes here — my old friend, colonel Townly. 

Entvr Colonel TowNL,y. 

My dear colonel, I am rejoiced to meet you 
here. 

Col. Town. Dear Tom, this is an unexpected 
pleasure '.'—What, are you come to Scarborough to 
be present at your brother's wedding ? 

Lory. Ah, sir, if it had been his funeral, we 
should have come with pleasure ! 

Col. Toum. What, honest Lory, are you with 
your master still ? 

Lory. Yes, sir, I have been starving with him 
ever since I saw your honour last. 

Fash. Why, Lory is an attached rogue — there's 
no getting rid of him. 

Lory. True, sir, as my master says, there's no 
seducing me from his service. — [Aside.] Till he's 
able to pay me my wages. 

Fash. Go, go, sir — and take care of the baggage. 

Lory. Yes, sir — ^the baggage ! — O Lord ! I sup- 
pose, sir, I must charge the landlord to be very 
particular where he stows this ? 

Fash. Get along, you rascal. — [Exit Lory, 
with the portmanteau.] But, colonel, are you 
acquainted with my proposed sister-in-law ? 

Col. Town. Only by character — her father, sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy, lives within a quarter of a mile of 
this place, in a lonely old house^ which nobody comes 
near. She never goes abroad, nor sees company at 
home ; to prevent all misfortunes, she has her 
breeding within doors ; the parson of the parish 
teaches her to play upon the dulcimer, the clerk to 
sing, her nurse to dress, and her f&ther to dance ; — 
in short, nobody has free admission there but our 
old acquaintance, mother Coupler, who has pro- 
cured your brother this match, and is, I believe, a 
distant relation of sir Tanbelly's. 

Fash. But is her fortune so considerable ? 

Col. Town. Three thousand a year, and a good 
sum of money, independent of her father, beside. 

Fash. 'Sdeath ! &at my old acquaintance, dame 
Coupler, could not have thought of me, as well as 
my brother, for such a prize. 

Col. Town. Egad, I wouldn't swear that you are 
too late — ^his lordship, I know, hasn't yet seen 
the lady — and, I believe, has quarrelled with his 
patroness. 

Fash. My dear colonel, what an idea have you 
started ! 

Col. Town. Pursue it, if you can, and I promise 
yon you shall have my assistance ; for besides my 
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natural contempt for his lordship, I have at present 
the enmity of a rival towards him. 

Fctsh. What, has he been addressing your old 
flame, the widow Berinthia ? 

Col. Town, Faith, Tom, I am at present most 
whimsically circumstanced. I came here a month 
ago to meet the lady you mention ; but she failing 
in her promise, I, partly from pique and partly 
from idleness, have been diverting my chagrin by 
offering up incense to the beauties of Amanda, our 
friend Loveless' s wife. 

Fash, I never have seen her, but have heard her 
spoken of as a youthful wonder of beauty and pru- 
dence. 

CoU Tovm. She is so indeed; and Loveless 
being too careless and insensible of the treasure he 
possesses — my lodging in the same house has given 
me a thousand opportunities of making my assi- 
duities acceptable : so that in less than a fortnight, 
I began to bear my disappointment from the widow 
with the most christian resignation. 

Fash. And Berinthia has never appeared ? 

Col. Town. Oh, there's the perplexity ! for just 
as I began not to care whether ever I saw her again 
or not, last night she arrived. 

Fash. And instantly reassumed her empire. 

Col. Town, No, faith — we met — ^but the lady 
not condescending to give me any serious reasons 
for having fooled me for a month, I left her in a 
huff. 

Fash. Well, well, I '.11 answer for it she'll soon 
resume her power, especially as friendship will 
prevent your pursuing the other too far. — But my 
coxcomb of iei brother is an admirer of Amanda's 
too, is he ? 

Col. Town, Yes, and I believe is most heartily 
despised by her. But come with me, and you 
shall see her and your old friend Loveless. 

Fash. I must pay my respects to his lordship— 
perhaps you can direct me to his lodgings. 

Col. Town. Come with me ; I shall pass by it. 

Fash. I wish you could pay this visit for me, or 
could tell me what I should say to him. 

Col. Town. Say nothing to him — apply yourself 
to his bag, his sword, his feather, his snuffbox ; 
and when you are well with them, desire him to 
lend you a thousand pounds, and I'll engage you 
prosper. 

Fash. 'Sdeath and furies ! why was that cox- 
comb thrust into the world before me ? O For- 
tune, Fortune, thou art a jilt, by Gad ! lEaeunt. 



SCENE II. — Lord Foppington's Dressing- room. 

Enter Lord Foppington in his nigh^oum, and 
La YaroliB. 

Lord Fop. [Asul€.'\ Well, 'tis an unspeakable 
pleasure to be a man of quality — strike me dumb ! 
Even the boors of this northern spa have learned 
the respect due to a title. — [Aloud.'] La Varole ! 

La Var. Milor — 

Lord Fop. You han't yet been at Muddymoat- 
hall, to announce my arrival, have you ? 

La Var. Not yet, milor. 

Lord Fop. Then you need not go till Saturday 
— ^Exit La VaroleJ as I am in no particular 
haste to view my intended sposa. I shall sacrifice 
a day or two more to the pursuit of my friend 



Loveless's wife. Amanda is a charming creature, 
— strike me ugly ! and if I have any discernment 
in the world, she thinks no less of my lord Fop- 
pington. 

Re-enter La Yarolb. 

La Var. Milor, de shoemaker, de tailor, de 
hosier, de sempstress, de peru, be all ready, if your 
lordship please to dress. 

Lord Fop. 'Tis well ; admit them. 

La Var. Hey, messieurs, entrez ! 

Enter Tailor, Shoeniaker, Sempstress* Jeweller, and 

Mbndlbos. 

Lord Fop. So, gentlemen, I hope you have all 
taken pains to show yourselves masters in your 
professions ? 

Tax. I think I may presume to say, sir — 

La Var. Milor, you clown you I 

Tai. My lord— I ask your lordship's pardon, 
my lord. I hope, my lord, your lordship will be 
pleased to own I have brought your lordship as 
accomplished a suit of clotbes as ever peer of 
England wore, my lord — will your lordship please 
to view *em now ? 

Lord Fop. Ay ; but let my people dispose the 
glasses so that I may see myself before and behind ; 
for I love to see myself all round. 

[Puts on his clothes. 

Enter Tom Fashion and Lory. They remain behind, 
conversing apart. 

Fash. Heyday ! what the devil have we here ? 
Sure my gentleman's grown a favourite at court, 
he has got so many people at his levee. 

Lory. Sir, these people come in order to make 
him a favourite at court — they are to establish him 
with the ladies. 

F€ish. Good Heaven ! to what an ebb of taste 
are women fallen, that it should be in the power of 
a laced coat to recommend a gallant to them ! 

Lory. Sir, tailors and hair-dressers debauch all 
the women. 

Fash. Thou sayest true.— But now for my re- 
ception. 

Lord Fop. Death and eternal tortures ! Sir — I 
say the coat is too wide here by a foot. 

Tai. My lord, if it had been tighter, 'twould 
neither have hooked nor buttoned. 

Lord Fop. Rat the hooks and buttons, sir ! Can 
anything be worse than this ? — As Gad shall jedge 
me, it hangs on my shoulders like a chairman's 
surtout 

Tai. 'Tis not for me to dispute your lordship's 
fancy. 

Lory. There, sir, observe what respect does. 

Fash. Respect ! damn him for a coxcomb ! — 
But let's accost him. — [Coming forward."] Brother, 
I'm your humble servant. 

Lord Fop. O Lard, Tam ! I did not expect you 
in England — brother, I'm glad to see you. — But 
what has brought you to Scarborough, Tam ? — 
[To the Tailor.] Look you, sir, I shall never be 
reconciled to this nauseous wrapping-gown, there- 
fore pray get me another suit with all possible 
expedition ; for this is my eternal aversion. — [Ejfit 
Tailor.] Well but, Tam, you don't tell me what 
has driven you to Scarborough. — Mrs. Calico, are 
not you of my mind ? 

Semp. Directiy, my lord. — I hope your lordship 
is pleased with your ruffles ? 
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Lord Fop, la love with them, stap myyitals ! — 
Bring my bill, you shall be paid to-morrow. 

Semp, I humbly thank your lordship. lExiU 

Lord Fop. Hark thee, shoemaker, these shoes 
aren't ugly, but they donH fit me. 

Shoe, My lord, I think they fit you very well. 

Lord Fop, They hurt me just below the instep. 

Shoe, {Feels his foot,] No, my lord, they don't 
hurt you there. 

Lord Fop, I tell thee they pinch me execrably. 

Shoe. "Why then, my lord, if those shoes pinch 
you, I'll be damned. 

Lord Fop, Why, wilt thou undertake to persuade 
me I cannot feel ? 

Shoe, Your lordship may please to feel what you 
think fit, but that shoe does not hurt you — I think 
I understand my trade. 

Lord Fop, Now, by all that's good and power- 
ful, thou art an incomprehensive coxcomb ! — but 
thou makest good shoes, and so I'll bear with thee. 

Shoe. My lord, I have worked for half the people 
of quality in this town these twenty years, and 'tis 
very hard I shouldn't know when a shoe hurts, 
and when it don't. 

Lord Fop, Well, prithee begone about thy busi- 
ness. — {Evit Shoemaker.] Mr. Mendlegs, a word 
with you. — The calves of these stockings are 
thickened a little too much ; they make my legs 
look like a porter's. 

Mend. My lord, methinks they look mighty welL 

Lord Fop. Ay, but you are not so good a judge 
of those things as I am — I have studied them cdl 
my life — therefore pray let the next be the thick- 
ness of a crown-piece less. 

Mend. Indeed, my lord, they are the same kind I 
had the honour to furnish your lordship with in town. 

Lord Fop, Very possibly, Mr. Mendlegs ; but 
that was in the beginning of the winter, and you 
should always remember, Mr. Hosier, that if you 
make a nobleman's spring legs as robust as his 
autumnal calves, you commit a manstrous impro- 
priety, and make no allowance for the fatigues of 
the winter. {Exit Mrndlbos. 

Jewel. 1 hope, my lord, those buckles have had 
the unspeakable satisfaction of being honoured with 
your lordship's approbation ? 

Lord Fop, Why, they are of a pretty fancy ; but 
don't you think them rather of the smallest ? 

Jewel, My lord, they could not well be larger, to 
keep on your lordship's shoe. 

Lord Fop. My good sir, you forget that these 
matters are not as they used to be ; formerly, in- 
deed, the buckle was a sort of machine, intended to 
keep on the shoe ; but the case is now quite 
reversed, and the shoe is of no earthly use, but to 
keep on the buckle. — Now give me my watches, 
and the business of the morning will be pretty well 
over. [£rt7 Jeweller. 

Fash, [Aside to Lory.] Well, Lory, what dost 
think on't ? — a very friendly reception from a bro- 
ther, after three years' absence ! 

Lory. [Aside to Tom Fashion.] Why, sir, 'tis 
your own feult—here you have stood ever since you 
came in, and have not commended any one tlung 
that belongs to him. 

Fash, [Asiele to Lory.] Nor ever shall, while 
they belong to a coxcomb. — [ To Lord Fopping- 
TON.] Now your people of business are gone, bro- 
ther, I hope I may obtain a quarter of an hour's 
audience of you ? 



Lord Fop, Faith, Tam, I must beg you'll excuse 
me at this time, for I have an engagement which I 
would not break for the salvation of mankind. — 
Hey ! — there ! — ^is my carriage at the door ? — You'll 
excuse me, brother. iGoing. 

Fash. Shall you be back to dinner ? 

Lord Fop. As Gad shall jedge me, I can't tell ; 
for it is passible I may dine with some friends at 
Donner's. 

Fash, Shall I meet you there ? for I must needs 
talk with you. 

Lord Fop, That I'm afraid mayn't be quite so 
praper ; for those I commonly eat with are a people 
of nice conversation ; and you know, Tam, your 
education has been a little at large. — But there are 
other ordinaries in town — very good beef ordinaries 
—I suppose, Tam, you can eat beef ?— However, 
dear Tam, I'm glad to see thee in England, stap 
my vitals ! lExit» La Yarols following. 

Fash, Hell and furies ! is this to be borne ? 

Lory. Faith, sir, I could almost have given him 
a knock o' the pate myself. 

Fash, 'Tis enough ; I will now show you the 
excess of my passion, by being very calm. — Come, 
Lory, lay your loggerhead to mine, and, in cold 
blood, let us contrive his destruction. 

Lory, Here comes a head, sir, would contrive it 
better than both our loggerheads, if she would but 
join in the confederacy. 

Fash. By this light, madam Coupler ! she seems 
dissatisfied at something : let us observe her. 

Enter Mrs. Coupler. 

Mrs, Coup. So ! I am likely to be well rewarded 
for my services, truly ; my suspicions, I find, were 
but too just. — What ! refuse to advance me a petty 
sum, when I am upon the point of making him 
master of a galleon ! But let him look to the con- 
sequences ; an ungrateful narrow-minded coxcomb ! 

Fash. So he is, upon my soul, old lady ; it must 
be my brother you speak of. 

Mrs, Coup, Ha I — stripling, how came you 
here .' What, hast spent all, eh ? And art thou 
come to dun his lordship for assistance ? 

Fash, No, I want somebody's assistance to cut 
his lordship's throat, without the risk of being 
hanged for him. 

Mrs. Coup. Egad, sirrah, I could help thee to 
do him almost as good a turn, without the danger 
of being burned in the hand for't. 

Fash, How — how, old mischief? 

Mrs. Coup, Why, you must know I have done 
you the kindness to make up a match fdr your 
brother. 

Fash. 1 am very much beholden to you truly ! 

Mrs. Coup. You may before the wedding-day 
yet : the lady is a great heiress, the match is con- 
cluded, the writings are drawn, and his lordship is 
come hither to put the finishing hand to the 
business. 

Fash. I understand as much. 

Mrs, Coup, Now, you must know, stripling, your 
brother's a knave. 

Fash. Good. 

Mrs. Coup, He has given me a bond of a thou- 
sand pounds for helping him to this fortune, and 
has promised me as much more, in ready money, 
upon tEe 'day of the marriage ; which, I understand 
by a friend, he never designs to pay me ; and hils just 
now refusing to pay me a part is a proof of it. If, 
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therefore, yon will be a generous young rogne, 
and secure me five thousand pounds, I'll help you to 
the lady. 

Fash, And how the devil wilt thou do that ? 

Mrs. Coup, Without the devil's aid, I warrant 
thee. Thy brother's face not one of the family 
ever saw ; the whole business has been managed by 
me, and all his letters go through my hands. Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy, my relation — for that's the old 
gentleman's name — is apprised of his lordship's 
being down here, and expects him to-morrow to 
receive his daughter's hand ; but the peer, I find, 
means to bait here a few days longer, to recover the 
fatigue of his journey, I suppose. Now you shall 
go to Muddymoat-hall in his place.— I'll give you 
a letter of introduction : and if you don't marry 
the girl before sunset, you deserve to be hanged 
before morning. 

Fash, Agreed ! agreed ! and for thy reward — 

Mrs. Coup. Well, well ; — though I warrant thou 
hast not a farthing of money in thy pocket now — 
no — one may see it in thy face. 

Fash, Not a sous, by Jupiter ! 

Mrs, Coup. Must I advance then? Well, be 
at my lodgings, next door, this evening, and I'll 
see what may be done — we'll sign and seal, and 
when I have given thee some further instructions, 
thou shall hoist sail and begone. lExit. 

Fash. So, Lory, Fortune, thou seest, at last 
takes care of merit ; we are in a fair way to be 
great people. 

Lory, Ay, sir, if the devil don*t step between the 
cup and the lip, as he used to do. 



Fash, Why, faith, he has played me many a 
damned trick to spoil my fortune ; and, egad, I am 
almost afraid he's at work about it again now; 
but if I should tell thee how, thou'dst wonder at 
me. 

Lory, Indeed, sir, I should not. 

Fash, How dost know ? 

Lory. Because, sir, I have wondered at you so 
often, I can wonder at you no more. 

Fa^h, No ! — ^What wouldst thou say, if a qualm 
of conscience should spoil my design ? 

Lory. I would eat my words, and wonder more 
than ever. 

Fash, Why faith. Lory, though I have played 
many a roguish trick, this is so fall-grown a cheat, 
I find I must take pains to come up to't — I have 
scruples. 

Lory. They are strong s3n9aptoms of death. 
If you find them increase, sir, pray make your 
will. 

Fash, No, my conscience shan't starve me nei- 
ther ; but thus far I'll listen to it. Before I execute 
this project, I'll try my brother to the bottom. If 
he has yet so much humanity about him as to assist 
me — though with a moderate aid — I'll drop my 
project at his feet, and show him how I can do for 
him much more than what I'd ask he'd do for me. 
This one conclusive trial of him I resolve to 
make.— 

Succeed or fail, still victory is my lot ; 
If I subdue his heart, 'tis well — if not, 
I will subdue my conscience to my plot. 

{Exeunt, 



ACT 11. 



SCENE I. — LovELESs's Lodgings, 
Enter Loveless and Amanda. 



Love, How do you like these lodgings, my dear? 
For my part, I am so pleased with them, I shall 
hardly remove whilst we stay here, if you are 
satisfied. 

Aman, I am satisfied with everything that 
pleases you, else I had not come to Scarborough 
at all. 

Love. Oh, a little of the noise and folly of this 
place will sweeten the pleasures of our retreat ; we 
shall find the charms of our retirement doubled 
when we return to it. 

Aman, That pleasing prospect will be my chief- 
est entertainment, whilst, much against my will, I 
engage in those empty pleasures which 'tis so much 
the fashion to be fond of. 

Love. I own most of them are, indeed, but 
empty ; yet tiiere are delights of which a private 
life is destitute, which may divert an honest man, 
and be a harmless entertainment to a virtuous wo- 
man : good music is one ; and truly (with some 
small aUowance) the plays, I think, may be esteem- 
ed another. 

Aman,, Plays, I must confess, have some small 
charms. What do you think of that you saw last 
night ? 

Love, To say truth, I did not mind it much— 
my attention was for some time taken off to admire 



the workmanship of nature, in the face of a young 
lady who sat some distance from me, she was so 
exquisitely handsome. 

Aman. So exquisitely handsome ! 

Love. Why do you repeat my words, my dear? 

Aman. Because you seemed to speak them vnth 
such pleasure, I thought I might oblige you with 
their echo. 

Love. Then, you are alarmed, Amanda ? 

Aman, It is my duty to be so when you are in 
danger. 

Love, You are too quick in apprehending for 
me. I viewed her with a world of admiration, but 
not one glance of love. 

Aman, Take heed of trusting to such nice dis- 
tinctions. But were your eyes the only things that 
were inquisitive ? Had I been in your place, my 
tongue, I fancy, had been curious too. I should 
have asked her where she lived — yet still without 
design — ^who was she, pray ? 

Love. Indeed I cannot tell. 

Aman. You will not tell. 

Love, Upon my honour then, I did not ask* 

Aman, Nor do you know what company was 
with her ? 

L(yoe, I do not. But why are you so earnest ? 

Aman. I thought I had cause. 

Love, But you thought wrong, Amanda ; for 
turn the case, and let it be your story: should 
you come home and tell me you had seen a hand- 
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some man, should I grow jealous because you had 
eyes ? 

Aman, But should I tell you he was exquisitely 
so, and that I had gazed on him with admiration, 
should you not think 'twere possible I might go 
one step further, and inquire his name ? 

Love, [Aside.] She has reason on her side ; I 
have talked too much ; but I must turn off another 
way. — lAloud.] Will you then make no diflference, 
Amanda, between the language of our sex and 
yours ? There is a modesty restrains your tongues, 
which makes you speak by halves when you com- 
mend ; but roving flattery gives a loose to ours, 
which makes us still speak double what we think. 

£nter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, there is a lady at the door in a 
chair desires to know whether your ladyship sees 
company : her name is Berinthia. 

Aman, Oh dear I 'tis a relation I have not seen 
these five years; pray her to walk in. — [Ejnt 
Servant.] Here's another beauty for you ; she 
was, when I saw her last, reckoned extremely 
handsome. 

Love, Don't be jealous now ; for I shall gaze 
upon her too. 

Enter Barinthia. 

Ha ! by heavens, the very woman ! lAside, 

Ber, ISalutes Amanda.] Dear Amanda, I did 

not expect to meet you in Scarborough. 

Aman, Sweet cousin^ I'm overjoyed to see you. 

— Mr. Loveless, here's a relation and a friend of 

mine, I desire you'll be better acquainted with. 
Love, [Salutes Berinthia.] If my wife never 

desires a harder thing, madam, her request will be 

easily granted. 

Bfi-enter Servant. 

Serv, Sir, my loixl Foppington presents his 
humble service to you, and desires to know how 
you do. He's at the next door ; and if it be not 
inconvenient to you, he'll come and wait upon 
you. 

Love, Give my compliments to his lordship, and 
I shall be glad to see him. — [Ejnt Servant.] If 
you are not acquainted with his lordship, madam, 
you will be entertained with his character. 

Aman. Now it moves my pity more than my 
mirth to see a man, whom nature has made no fool, 
be so very industrious to pass for an ass. 

Love, No, there you are wrong, Amanda ; you 
should never bestow your pity upon those who take 
pains for your contempt : pity those whom nature 
abuses, never those who abuse nature. 

Enter Lord Foppington. 

Lord Fop, Dear Loveless, I am your most hum- 
ble servant. 

Love, My lord, I'm yours. 

Lord Fop. Madam, your ladyship*8 very obedient 
slave. 

Love. My lord, this lady is a relation of my 
wife's. 

Lord Fop, [Salutes Berinthia.] The beauti- 
fullest race of people upon earth, rat me ! Dear 
Loveless, I am oveijoyed that you think of conti- 
nuing here : I am, stap my vitals ! — [ To Amanda.] 
For Gad's sake, madam, how has your ladyAip 
been able to subsist thus long, under the fatigue of 
a country life ? 



Aman. My life has been very far from that, my 
lord ; it has been a very quiet one. 

Lord Fop. Why, that's the fatigue I speak of, 
madam ; for 'tis impossible to be quiet, without 
thinking: now thinking is to me the greatest fatigue 
in the world. 

Aman. Does not your lordship love reading 
then? 

Lord Fop, Oh, passionately, madam ; but I 
never think of what i read. For example, madam, 
my life is a perpetual stream of pleasure, that glides 
through with such a variety of entertainments, I 
believe the wisest of our ancestors never had the 
least conception of any of 'em. I rise, madam, 
when in tawn, about twelve o'clock. I don't rise 
sooner, because it is the worst thing in the world 
for the complexion : nat that I pretend to be a 
beau ; but a man must endeavour to look decent, 
lest he makes so odious a figure in the side-bax, the 
ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon 
the play. So at twelve o'clock, I say, I rise. Naw, 
if I find it is a good day, I resalve to take the 
exercise of riding ; so drink my chocolate, and draw 
on my boots by two. On my return, I dress ; and 
after dinner, lounge perhaps to the opera. 

Ber, Your lordship, I suppose, is fond of music? 

Lord Fop. Oh, passionately, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays ; for then there is id ways the best com- 
pany, and one is not expected to undergo the 
fatigue of listening. 

Aman. Does your lordship think that the case 
at the opera ? 

Lord Fop. Most certainly, madam. There is 
my lady Tattle, my lady Prate, my lady Titter, my 
lady Sneer, my lady Giggle, and my lady Grin — 
these have boxes in the front, and while any 
favourite air is singing, are the prettiest company 
in the waurld, stap my vitals ! — Mayn't we hope 
for the honour to see you added to our society, 
madam ? 

Aman. Alas ! my lord, I am the worst company 
in the world at a concert, I'm so apt to attend to 
the music. 

Lord Fop. Why, madam, that is very pardonable 
in the country or at church, but a monstrous inat- 
tention in a polite assembly. But I am afraid I 
tire the company ? 

Love. Not at alL Pray go on. 

Lord Fop. Why then, ladies, there only remains 
to add, that I generally conclude the evening at one 
or other of the clubs ; nat that I ever play deep ; 
indeed I have been for some time tied up from 
losing above five thousand paunds at a sitting. 

Love, But isn't your lordship sometimes obliged 
to attend the weighty affairs of the nation ? 

Lord Fop. Sir, as to weighty affairs, I leave 
them to weighty heads ; I never intend mine shall 
be a burden to my body. 

Ber, Nay, my lord, but you are a pillar of the 
state. 

Lord Fop. An ornamental pillar, madam ; for 
sooner than undergo any part of the fatigue, rat 
me, but the whole building should fall plump to 
the ground ! 

Aman. But, my lord, a fine gentleman spends a 
great deal of his time in his intrigues ; you have 
given us no account of them yet. 

Lord Fop, [Aside.] So ! she would inquire into 
my amours — that's jealousy, poor soul ! — I see 
she's in love with me. — [Aloud.] O Lord, madam 



Love. Not I, mj lord ; 1 am too fashiooible s 
hnsfaaad to pry into the secreta of mj' wife. 

Lord Fop. [Aside (o AMaNDA, aqueexing htr 
hand.'] I am in love with joa to deBperatiou, strike 
me apeecMeas I 

Aaaa. [Strikes him on the ear.] Then tbns 1 
retam yoar paaaion. — An impudent fooH 

Lord Pop. Gad'a cune, madam, 1 am a peer or 
the realm I 

Late. Hefl wbut the devil, do yon afiront my 
wife, Bir ? Nay then — luraiei. Thig fight. 

Aman, What has my foUy done ? — Help I mur- 
der ! help ! Part them, for Heaven's Bake. 

Lord Fop, [Falli back and leans on Aia luiord.] 
Ah t quite thniDgh the body, atap my viCala 1 

Knwr SerraBto. 

Love. [Runs lo Lord Fofpinoton.] I hope I 
han't killed the fool, honever. Bear bim ap — 
Call a snrgeon there. 

Lord Fop. Ay, pray make haste. [£*!! Servant. 

Love. Thii iniacbief you may thank younelT for. 

Lord Flip. I may ao; love's the devd indead, 
Ned. 
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Probe. Hopes ! 

Rilling to ^ve for 

Lard Fop. Fivi 

PtbU. Why Ih 

preiently— thit'i 
bubble him out 



thedi 



. Here's Mr. Probe, sir, ivaa just going ty 

Lord Fop. He's the welcomest man alive. 

Probe. Stand b;, stand by, stand by ; pray, 
gentlemen, atand by. Lord have mercy upon us, 
did you never aee a man ran through the body 
before ? — Pray atand by. 

Lord Fop. Ah, Mr. Probe, I'm a dead man. 

Probe. A dead man, and 1 by i 1 should laugh 
to aee that, egad. 

Love. Prithee don'tatand prating, but lookupan 
his ivoond. 

Probe. Why, what if I won't look upon his 
wound tbifl hour, air ? 

Love. Why then he'll bleed lo death, sir. 

Probe. Why, then I'll fetch bim to life sgun, 

Lave, 'sale '. he's run through the body, I tell 



and 1 should gi 



I ho, 



ipe yon 



lied> Com< 



nletm 



-[ Fietoing his 
icoiind.] OouB I what a gaiih ia here 1 Why, air, 
a man may drive a coach and ail horsea into your 

Lard Fop. Oh I 

Probe, Why, what the devil have you run the 
gentleman through with a scythe ? — lAside.'] A 
little ecratch between the akin and the riba, that's 
all. 

Love. Let me see hie viound. 

Probe. Then you shall dress 
body looka upon it I won't. 

Lose. Why thon art the veriest coicomb I 



Probe. Sir, I am nc 

Zord Fop. Surgeon '. 

Probe. Sir. 

Lard Fop. Are there any hopes 



for if any 
master of my trade for 



t tell. What a 






inpei 



[Bcr.sDt. 

;,. Dear 

and if I 

lam 



BUtids with pleasure. 

there coay be hopea ; 
further delay, — Here, help (be 
lir, and carry him to my house 
JB propereat place — [ylside.} 
ij.— [A loud,} Come, 

adieol if I die, I for- 
lope thou wilt do u 
L and I should quarrel, 
m't ; for if yon are 



if bis 



Lord Fi 
give thee ; 
™ucb by n 
but I hope here I 
satislied, I am. 

Love. I shall hardly think it worth my proas' 
eating any further, bo jou may be at rest, Bir. 

Lord Fob, Tbou art a generous fellow, strike 
[Aside.^ But thou hast an impertinent 



vife, Btap my t: 

Probe. So— oarr 
hall haye hia, pral 
-Carry him oS I 

Col. Town. So, . 
iUtb._I met a wc 
leaven's Bake, whs 

Love, Oh, a tri 
o my wife before a 

.bat nas all. 
Col. Toan. 1 



»off. c 



—We 



lO, I am glad to find yon irs 
anded peer carrying off. For 
t waa the matter ? 
le I be would have made lore 
ly face, so she obliged him with 
1 run him through the body. 






aU Bides. 



But 



pray. 



It of 



has tbia noble lord 
(ours ; 

the first I have heard on't — 

bis qualitT more than his love 

e. He thinks 



Aman. Tbie 
so, 1 suppose, 'til bis qu 
bus brought bim into th 

his title an authenlio pasaport to e<ery woman's 
heart below the degree of a peeress. 

Col. Town. He's coicomh enough to think any- 
thing ; but I would not have you brought ioto 
trouble for him. I hope there's no danger of hia 
Ufe? 

Love. None at all. He's fallen into the handa 
of a roguish surgeon, who, I percave, designa to 
frighten a little money out of bim : but I saw hie 
wound— 'lis nothing : he may go to the ball to- 
night if he plaBBea. 

Col. Town. I am glad you baie corrected bim 
without further mischief, or you might have de- 
prived me of the pleasure of eiecuting a plot 
ag^nst hia lordship, which I have been contriving 
with an old acquaintance of yours, 
LoPB. Explain. 

Col. Toan. His brother, Tom Fashion, is come 
down here, and we have it in contemplation to 
save bim the trouble of his intended wedding : but 
we want your aaaistance. Tom would hare called, 
but ha is preparing for his enterprise, so I promised 
io bring you to him— so, sir, if these ladies can 
spare you — 

Love. I'll go with yon with all my heart.— 
[Aside.'] Tbougb I could wish, methioks, to stay 
and gaie a little longer on that crentnre.— Good 
gods I how engaging she is 1. — but what have 1 to 
do with beauty t 1 have already iiad my portion, 

vord with yon 
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Lwe, What would my dear ? 

Aman, Only a" woman's foolish question : how 
do you like my cousin here ? 

Lwe. Jealous already, Amanda ? 

Aman, Not at all : I ask you for another 
reason. 

Lwe* \_Asxde^ Whate'er her reason be, I must 
not tell her true. — \Al&ud.'\ Why, I confess she's 
handsome : but you must not think I slight your 
kinswoman, if I own to you, of all the women who 
may claim that character, she is the last that 
would triumph in my heart. 

Aman. I'm satisfied. 

Love. Now tell me why you asked? 

Aman. At night I will — adieu ! 

Love. I'm yours. IKUses her, and exit. 

Aman. I'm glad to find he does not like her, 
for I have a great mind to persuade her to come 
and live with me. lAside. 

Ber. So ! I find my colonel continues in his 
airs : there must be something more at the bottom 
of this than the provocation he pretends from me. 

{Aside. 

Aman. For Heaven's sake, Berinthia, tell me 
what way I shall take to persuade you to come 
and live with me. 

Ber, Why, one way in the world there is, and 
but one. 

Ajnan. And pray what is that ? 

Ber, It is to assure me — I shall be very wel- 
come. 

Aman. If that be all, you shall e'en sleep here 
to-night. 

Ber. To-night! 

Aman. Yes, to-night. 

Ber, Why, the people where I lodge will think 
me mad. 

Aman. Let 'em think what they please. 

Ber. Say you so, Amanda ? Why, then, they 
shall think what they please : for I'm a young 
widow, and I care not what anybody thinks. — 
Ah, Amanda, it's a delicious thing to be a young 
widow ! 

Aman, You'll hardly make me think so. 

Ber. Poh ! because you are in love with your 
husband. 

Aman. Pray, 'tis with a world of innocence I 
would inquire whether you think those we call 
women of reputation do really escape all other men 
as they do those shadows of beaux ? 

Ber. Oh no, Amanda ; there are a sort of men 
make dreadful work amongst 'em, men that may 
be called the beau's antipathy, for they agree in 
nothing but walking upon two legs. These have 
brains, the beau has none. These are in love with 
their mistress, the beau with himself. They take 
care of their reputation, the beau is industrious to 
destroy it. They are decent, he's a fop ; in short, 
they are men, he's an ass. 

Aman. If this be their character, I fancy we 
had here, e'en now, a pattern of *em both. 



Ber. His lordship and colonel Townly? 

Aman. The same. 

Ber. As for the lord, he is eminently so ; and 
for the other, I can assure you there's not a man 
in town who has a better interest with the women, 
that are worth having an interest with. 

Aman. He answers the opinion I had ever of 
him. — [Takes her hand."] I must acquaint you 
with a secret — 'tis not that fool alone has talked 
to me of love ; Townly has been tampering too. 

Ber. [^As^."] So, so ! here the mystery comes 
out! — [Aloud.] Colonel Townly! — impossible, 
my dear ! 

Aman. 'Tis true, indeed ; though he has done 
it in vain ; nor do I think that all the merit of 
mankind combined could shake the tender love I 
bear my husband ; yet I will own to you, Berin- 
thia, I did not start at his addresses, as when they 
came from one whom I contemned. 

Ber. [Aside.'} Oh, this is better and better !— 
[Aloud."] Well said. Innocence ! and you really 
think, my dear, that nothing could abate your con- 
stancy and attachment to your husband ? 

Aman. Nothing, I am convinced. 

Ber. What, if you found he loved another 
woman better ? 

Aman. Well ! 

Ber. Well ! — why, were I that thing they call a 
slighted wife, somebody should run the risk of 
being that thing they call — a husband. — Don't I 
talk madly % 

Aman. Madly indeed ! 

Ber. Yet I'm very innocent. 

Aman. That I dare swear you are. I know 
how to make allowances for your humour: but 
you resolve then never to marry again % 

Ber. Oh no ! I resolve I wUl. 

Aman. How so % 

Ber. That I never may. 

Aman. You banter me. 

Ber. Indeed I don't; but I consider I'm a 
woman, and form my resolutions accordingly. 

Aman. Well, my opinion is, form what resolu- 
tion you will, matrimony will be the end on't. 

Ber. I doubt it — but t — Heavens ! I have 
business at home, and am half an hour too late. 

Aman, As you are to return with me, I'll just 
give some orders, and walk with you. 

Ber. Well, make haste, and we'll finish this 
subject as we go. — [Exit Amanda. J Ah, poor 
Amanda ! you have led a country life. Well, this 
discovery is lucky ! Base Townly ! at once false 
to me and treacherous to his friend ! — And my inno- 
cent and demure cousin too ! I have it in my 
power to be revenged on her however. Her hus- 
band, if I have any skill in countenance, would be 
as happy in my smiles as Townly can hope to be 
in hers. I'll make the experiment, come what will 
on't. The woman who can forgive the being 
robbed of a favoured lover, must be either an 
idiot or a wanton. [Exit. 
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SCENE I.— Lord FoF 



Lord Fop. Hey, fellow, let my via-k-vifl eome h 
the door. 

La Far. Will jonr tordahip yenCure bo nooa U 
tipose joorgelf In tbe weather ? 

Lard Fop. Sir, I nill venture hi soon ss I csi 
to expose myself to the Isdiea. 

La Par, I wish your lordship wonld please tc 
keep boose a little longer ; I'm afraid your honaoi 






3iind. 



Lard Fop- My woniw 
eelipRe another day, though 1 had an many wounds 
in my body as 1 have had in my heart. So mitid, 
Varole, let theie cards be left as directed ; for this 
evening I shall wait on my fatber-in-lav, sir Tun- 
belly, and 1 mean to commence mf devoin to the 
lady, by giving ao entertaituneDt it her fotheT'e 
eipense ; end hark thee, tell Mr. Loveleaa 1 
request he and hU company will bononr me with 
their presence, or I sbill think we are not fiieads. 

La far. I will be sore, milor. lExil. 

Fas/t. Brother, your seriSDt ; how do you find 
yourself to-day ? 

Lord Fop, So well that I have ardered my coach 
to the door — so there's do danger of death this 

Fath. I'm very glad of it. 

Lord Fop. [Aiida.'\ That 1 beheve's a lie.— 
lAloud.^ Prithee. Tom. tell me one thing,— did 
not your heart cut a caperup to yourmauth, when 
ynu heard I was run throagh the bady ? 

Faih. Why do yon think it should ? 

Lord Fop. Because 1 remember mine did «o, 
when 1 hoard my nncle was shot through the head. 

Fath. It then did very ill. 

LordFop, Prithee, why BO? 

Fath. Because he used you very welL 

Lord Fop, Well ! — Naw, strike me dumb ! he 
starved me ; he has let me want a thansand women 
for want of a thaniand paund. 

Faah. Then he hindered you from making a great 
many ill bargains; for 1 think no womou worth 
money that will take money. 

Lord Fop. If I was a younger brother I should 
think so too. 

Fash, Then you are seldom much in love ? 

Lord Fop. Never, stap my vitals 1 

Fash. Vihy then did you moke ail this bnstlc 
about Amanda ? 

LordFop, BGcnusesbe'sawDmaaof an insolent 
lirtue, and 1 thought myself piqued, in honour, to 

Fath. Very well.— [^siii..] Here's a rare fellow 
for you, to have the spendmg of ten thouannd 
pounds a year I But now for my businesa with him. 
—lAload.'i Brother, though I know to talk of 
business (especially of moneyj is a theme not quite 
BO entertaining to you as that of the ladies, my 
such, I hope you'll have patience to 



Lord Fop. The greatness of your oecessilies, 
Tam, is the worst argument in the warld for your 
being patiently heard. 1 do believe you are going 
to make a very good speech, but, strike me dumb 1 
it has the worst beginning of any speech I have 
heard this twelvemonth. 

Fash. I'm sorry you think so. 

Lard Fop, I do believe thou ait : but come, let's 
know the affair quickly. 

Faah. Why then, my case in B word is this : 
the necessary eipenaea of my travels have so much 
eiceeded the wretched income of my annuity, that 
I have been forced to mortgage it for five hundred 
poonda, which is spent. So, unless you are ao 
kind as to assist me in redeeming it, I know no 
remedy bat to take a purse. 

Lord Fop. Why faith, Tam, to give you my 
sense of tbe thing, I do think taking a purse the 
best remedy in the waurld ; for if you succeed, yon 
are relieved that way, if you are taken, you are 

Fath. I'm glad to see you are in no ptea- 



Lord Fop, Why, do you then really think it a 
reasonable thing, thstlshould give you five hundred 
paunda ? 

Fath. I do not ask it as a due, brother ; I am 
willing to receive it aa a fayour. 

Lord Fop. Then thou art willing to receive it 
anyhow, strike me speechless ! But these are 
damned times to give money in ; taiesareaa great, 
repairu so exorbitant, tenants such rogues, and 
bouquets BO dear, that, the devil lake me, I am 
reduced to that eitremity in my cash, I have been 
forced to retrench in that one article of sweot 
pawder, tilt 1 haye brought it dawn to five guineas 
a maunth — now judge, Tam, whether I can spare 

Fash. If you can't, 1 must starve, that's all.— 
[Aside.] Damn him ! 

Lord Fop. Ail I can say is, you should have 
been a better husband. 

Fash. Onus 1 if yon can't live upon ten thousand 
a year, how do you think I should do't upon two 
hundred ? 

Lord Fop. Don't be in B passion, Tom, for 
pas:jion is the most unbecoming thing in the waurld 
—to the face. Look you, I don't love to say any- 
thing to you to make yon melancholy, but upon 
this occBsioa I must take leave to put you in ' ' 
that a running hone does require more e" 
that) a coacb-horae. Nature has made sc 
ence 'twiit you and me. 

Fath, Yes— she has mode you older.— [J ji(to.] 
Plague take her < 

Lord Fop. That is not aU, Tarn. 

Fash, Why, what is there else ? 

Lard Fop. [Looks first oh himieij and than en 
hit brother.] Ask tbe Udies. 

Fash, Why, thou essence -bottle, thou musk- 
cat I dost thou then think thou bast any advantage 
over me bnt what Fortune has given thee ■' 

Lord Fop. 1 do. stap my vitals ! 
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Fash, Now, by all that's great and powerful, 
thou art the prince of coxcombs ! 

Lord Fop. Sir, I am proud at being at the head 
of so previdling a party. 

Ftish. Will nothing provoke thee ? — Draw, 
coward ! 

Lord Fop. Look you, Tam, you know I have 
always taken you for a mighty dull fellow, and here 
is one of the foolishest plats broke out that I have 
seen a lang time. Your poverty makes life so 
burdensome to you, you would provoke me to a 
quarrel, in hopes either to slip through my lungs 
into my estate, or to get yourself run through the 
gntSy to put an end to your pain. But I will dis- 
appoint you in both your designs ; far with the 
temper of a philasapher, and the discretion of a 
statesman — I shall leave the room with my sword 
in the scabbard. TExit. 

Fash. So ! farewell, brother ; and now, con- 
science, I defy thee. — Lory ! 

Enter Lory. 

Lory. Sir ! 

Fash. Here's rare news, Lory ; his lordship has 
given me a pill has purged o£f all my scruples. 

Lory. Then my heart's at ease again : for I have 
been in a lamentable fright, sir, ever since your 
conscience had the impudence to intrude into your 
company. 

Fash. Be at peace ; it will come there no more : 
my brother has given it a wring by the nose, and I 
have kicked it down stairs. So run away to the 
inn, get the chaise ready quickly, and bring it to 
dame Coupler's without a moment's delay. 

Lory. Then, sir, you are going straight about the 
fortune ? 

Fash. I am. — Away — ^fly. Lory ! 

Lory. The happiest day I ever saw. I'm upon 
the wing already. Now then I shall get my wages. 

lExeunt. 



SCENE II. — A Garden behind Lovbless's 

Lodyinys. 

Enter Lovblbss and Servant. 

Love. Is my wife within ? 

Serv. No, sir, she has gone out this half hour. 

Love. Well, leave me. — [Exit Servant.] How 
strangely does my mind run on this widow ! — 
Never was my heart so suddenly seized on before. 
That my wife should pick out her, of all woman- 
kind, to be her pla3rf<dlow I — But what fate does, 
let fate answer for : I sought it not. So ! by 
Heavens ! here she comes. 

Enter Bbrinthta. 

Ber. What makes yon look so thoughtful, sir ? 
I hope yon are not ill. 

Love. I was debating, madam, whether I was 
so or not, and that was it which made me look so 
thoughtful. 

Ber. Is it then so hard a matter to decide ? I 
thought all people were acquainted with their own 
bodies, though few people know their own minds. 

Love. What if the distemper I suspect be in the 
mind? 

Ber. Why then I'll undertake to prescribe you 
a cure. 

Love. Alas ! yon undertake you know not what 



Ber. So far at least then you allow me to be a 
physician. 

Love. Nay, I'll allow you to be so yet further ; 
for I have reason to believe, should I put myself 
into your hands, you would increase my distemper. 

Ber. How ? 

Love. Oh, you might betray me to my wife. 

Ber. And so lose all my practice. 

Love. Will you then keep my secret } 

Ber. I will. 

Love. Well — but swear it. 

Ber. I swear by woman. 

Love. Nay, that's swearing by my deity ; swear 
by your own, and I shall believe you. 

Ber. Well then, I swear by man ! 

Love. I'm satisfied. Now hear my symptoms, 
and give me your advice. The first were these ; 
when I saw you at the play, a random glance you 
threw at first alarmed me. I could not turn my 
eyes from whence the danger came — I gazed upon 
you till my heart began to pant — ^nay, even now on 
your approaching me, my illness is so increased that 
if you do not help me I shall, whilst you look on, 
consume to ashes.- [_Takes her hand. 

Ber, O Lord, let me go ! 'tis the plague, and 
we shall be infected. iBreaking from him. 

Love. Then we'll die together, my charming 
angel. 

Ber. O Gad ! the devil's in you ! Lord, let me 
go ! — here's somebody coming. 

Re-enter Servant 

Serv. Sir, my lad3r's come home, and desires to 
speak with you. 

Love. Tell her I'm coming. — [Exit Servant.] 
But before I go, one glass of nectar to drink her 
health. ITo Bsrinthia. 

Ber. Stand ofi", or I shall hate you, by Heavens ! 

Love, [Kissiny fier.l In matters of love, a 
woman's oath is no more to be minded than a man's. 

[Exit. 

Ber. Um ! 

Enter Colonel Townlv. 

Col. Town. lAside.Jl So ! what's here — Berinthia 
and Loveless — and in such close conversation ! — 
I cannot now wonder at her indi£ference in excusing 
herself to me ! — O rare woman ! — ^Well then, let 
Loveless look to his wife, 'twill be but the retort 
courteous on both sides. — [Aloud.'] Your servant, 
madam ; I need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good a colour. 

Ber. No better than I used to have, I suppose. 

Col. Town. A little more blood in your cheeks. 

Ber. I have been walking ! 

Col. Town. Is that all ? Pray was it Mr. Love- 
less went from here just now ? 

Ber. O yes — he has been walking with me. 

Col. Town. He has ! 

Ber. Upon my word I think he is a very agree- 
able man ! and there is certainly something parti- 
cularly insinuating in his address ! 

Col. Town. [Aside. '\ So, so ! she hasn't even 
the modesty to dissemble ! — [Aloud.] Pray, ma- 
dam, may I, without impertinence, trouble you 
with a few serious questions ? 

Ber, As many as you please ; but pray let them 
be as little serious as possible. 

Col, Toivn. Is it not near two years since I have 
presumed to address you ? 

F 3 
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Ber. I don't knotr ei:actly — bat it has been a 
tediniis long time. 

Cnl, Town. Hare I not, dnring that period, had 
Everf reason to believe that my assidnitiea i>ere tar 
hODi being unacceptable ? 

Ber. Wby, to do jou justice, you have been 
extremelj troubleaome— and I confeBS 1 have been 
mora civil ta you than yon deaerved. 

Col. Town. Did I not come to this place at your 
Bipreas deiire, and for no purpose but the hononr 
of meflting you ? — and after waiting a month is 
disappoinCmeDt, have yon condescended to eiplain, 
or in [he slightest way apolo^ie, for your conduct? 

But. O heavens 1 apologise for my condnct ! — 
apologise to you \ O you batbarian ! But prsy 
now, my good serioui colonel, have yon anything 
more to add ? 

Col. Toan. Nothing, madam, but that aft«r 
snob behaviour I am less surprised at what 1 saw 
r ; it U not tetj wonderful that the woman 
n trifle with the delicate addresses of oji 
Duld he found caqnetting with 



lore wonderful than it wi 



yonr friend 



the husband of her frien 
Ber. Very true ; no i 
br this hononrable love 
absence of this coqoel 
lice his friend's wi 
don't talk nf honour o 

UiLt\ 

Cal. Timn. [^lirfe.] 'Sdeath ! how came she 
to inspect this '.— [Aload.] Really, madam. I don't 
understand yon- 
Bar, Nay, nay. you saw I did not pretend to 
mieunderatand yon. — But here comes the Udy : 
perhaps jrou wonld be gUd to be left with her for 

Col. Tovtn. O madam, this recrimination is a 
poor reaouroe ; and to convince you how innch yon 
are mistaken, 1 beg leave to decline the bappiness 
you propose me.— Madam, your servant. 

Enter AsuHiu. Colonel Towhlv Kkiiperi Aiukdi. 

Ber. [Aside.} He carries it off well, however; 
upon my word, very well! How tenderly they 
tl — [Aloud.^ So, cousin ; I hope you have not 
been chiding your admirer for being with me ? I 
issore yoo we have been talking of you. 

Amaa. Fy, Bcrinthia !— my admirer 1 will you 
•ever learn to talk in earnest of anything P 

Ber. Why this shall be in earnest, if you pleascj 
for my part I only taU you matter of feet. 



1. I'm 
in what you say tc 

Loveless; )ierh>pa 

an alteration ia bis 

Ber. And so yoi; 



no on this subject, I scarce 
I have just parted with Mr. 
is fancy, but I think there is 
inner which alarms me. 



Her. I'd cure myself. 

.4™ on. How ? 

Ber. Care as little for my hnsband as he did for 
me. Look yoo. Amanda, you may build castles in 
:lie air, and fume, and fret, and grow thin, and 
enn, and pale, and ugly, if you please; but I tell 
^on, no man worth having is true to his wife, or 



Aman. Dn yon then really think he's false ti 
me ? for I did not suspect him. 

Ber. Think so ! I am sure of it. 

Aiaan. You are sura on't? 

Ber. Positively— he tell in love at the play. 

j*Biffn. Right — the very same I Bulwboootili 
have lold you this ? 

Ber. Uml— Oh,Townl 
band has made him his co 

Aman, O base Lovelesi 



say 01 



1 suppose your hni. 
nd what did Townly 



'. {Aiide.} Sn, so! why should she ask that? 
— [Alou'l.] Say 1 why he abused Lovelesseilromely, 
nd said all the tender things of you in the world. 
Aman. Did he .' — Oh ! my heart 1 — I'm very 
II — dear Berinthia, don't leave me a moment. 



Fash. So, here's our inheritance. Lory, if m 
can but get into possession. But methlnks the seat 
of our family looks like Noah's ark, as if the chief 
part on't were designed for the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the lield. 

Lnrg. Fray, sir, don't let your head run upon 
' building here : get but the heireag. 



let the di 

Faih. Get but die house, let the deiU take the 

ii|iiander ; knock at the door.—fLoBY krtocki lieo 
or thr:e limes.] What the devil ! have they got no 
ears in this house ?^Knock harder. 

Lory. Egad, sir, this will prove some enchanted 
castle ; we shall have the giant come out, by-a 
by, with his club, and beat our brains out. 

iKaocluapi 

Faah. Hush, they come. 

Sen. [tPilhin] Whoislbera? 

Lorg. Open the door snd see : is that your 
country breeding? 

SejTt. Ay, but two words to that bargun. — 
Tummas, is the blunderbuss primed? 

Fash. Ouns ! g^ve 'em good words. Lory, — i 
we shall be shot here a fortune catching. 

Lory. Egad, sir, I think you're in the right on' 
—Ho I Mr. What-d'ye-call-'um, will yoo pleai 
to let as in ? or are we to be left to grow lika 
willows by your moat side ? 

Scrv. Well naw, what's ya're business ? 

Fash. Nothing, air, but to wait upon air Tbb' 
belly, with your leave. 

Serv. To weat upon sir Tunbelly ! why you'll 
find that's just as sir Tunbelly pleases. 

Fash. But will yon do me the favour, air. to 
know whstiier sir Tunbelly pleases o 

Sen Why, look you, d'ye see, wi 
much may be done. — Ralph, go ttiy 
sir Tunbelly if he pli ' 

dost hear, call to nurse, that she may lock up 
Hoyden before the gates open. 

Fojih. D'ye bear that, Lory ! 

gmu, club, pJIcVMH, ie. 
Lory. Oh '.—{Ruas behind his nutsUr.] O Lorf I 
O Lord! Loi ' ' 



good words 
be waited upon — 
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Fash. Fool ! thy fear will ruin us. lAside to Lory. 

Lory, My fear, sir? 'sdeath, sir, I fear nothing. 
— [Aside,^ Would I were well up to the chin in a 
horsepond ! 

Sir Tun, Who is it here hath any business with 



me 



Fash, Sir, 'tis I, if your name be sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy. 

Sir Tun, Sir, my name is sir Tunbelly Clumsy, 
whether y^u have any business with me or not. — 
So you see I am not ashamed of my name, nor my 
face either. 

Fash, Sir, you have no cause that I know of. 

Sir Tun, Sir, if you have no cause either, I 
desire to know who you are ; for, till I know your 
name, I shan't ask you to come into my house : 
and when I do know your name, 'tis six to four I 
don't ask you then. 

Fash, Sir, I hope you'll find this letter an au- 
thentic passport. [Givet him a letter. 

Sir Tun, Cod's my life, from Mrs. Coupler !— I 
ask your lordship's pardon ten thousand times. — 
[ 7*0 a Servant] Here, run in a-doors quickly ; get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour, set all the Turkey 
work chairs in their places, get the brass candle- 
sticks out, and be sure stick the socket full of 
laurel — run ! — [Turns to Tom Fashion] My lord, 
I ask your lordship's pardon. — [ To Servant] And, 
do you hear, run away to nurse ; bid her let miss 
Hoyden loose again. — [Exit Servant.] I hope 
your honour will excuse the disorder of my family. 
We are not used to receive men of your lordship's 
great quality every day. Pray where are your 
coaches and servants, my lord ? 

Fash, Sir, that I might give you and your daugh- 
ter a proof how impatient I am to be nearer akin to 
you, I left my equipage to follow me, and came 
away post with only one servant. 

Sir Tun, Your lordship does me too much 
honour — ^it was exposing your person to too much 
fatigue and danger, I protest it was ; but my 
daughter shall endeavour to make you what amends 
she can ; and, though I say it that should not say 
it, Hoyden has charms. 

Fash, Sir, I am not a stranger to them, though I 
am to her ; common fame has done her justice. 

Sir Tun, My lord, 1 am common fame's very 
grateful, humble servant My lord, my girl's 
young — Hoyden is young, my lord : but this I 
must say for her, what she wants in art she has in 
breeding ; and what's wanting in her age, is made 
good in her constitution. — So pray, my lord, walk 
in ; pray, my lord, walk in. 

Fash. Sir, I wait upon you. lExeunt. 



SCENE IV,— A Room in Sir Tunbelly 
Clumst's House, 

Miss HovDBN discovered alone. 

Miss Hoyd, Sure, nobody was ever used as I 
am ! I know well enough what other girls do, for 
all they think to make a fool o'me. It's well I have 
a husband a- coming, or ecod I'd marry the baker, 
I would so. Nobody can knock at the gate, but 
presently I must be locked up ; and here's the 
young greyhound can run loose about the house all 
the day long, so she can. — 'Tis very well ! 

Nurse, [Without, opening the door.] Miss 
Hoyden ! miss, miss, miss 1 Miss Hoyden ! 

Enter Nurse. 

Miss Hoyd, Well, what do you make such a 
noise for, ha ? What do you din a body's ears for ? 
Can't one be at quiet for you ? 

Nurse, What do I din your ears for ? Here's 
one come will din your ears for you. 

Miss Hoyd, What care I who's come ? I care 
not a fig who comes, or who goes, as long as I 
must be locked up like the ale-cellar. 

Nurse, That, miss, is for fear you should be 
be drank before you are ripe. 

Miss Hoyd, Oh, don't trouble your head 
about that ; I'm as ripe as you, though not so 
mellow. 

Nurse, Very well ! Now I have a good mind to 
lock you up again, and not let you see my lord to- 
night. 

Miss Hoyd, My lord ! why, is my husband 
come ? 

Nurse, Yes, marry, is he ; and a goodly person 
too. 

Miss Hoyd, [Hugs Nurse.] Oh, my dear 
nurse, forgive me this once, and I'll never misuse 
you again ; no, if I do, you shall give me three 
thumps on the back, and a great pinch by the 
cheek. 

Nurse. Ah, the poor thing ! see now it melts ; 
it's as full of good-nature as an egg's full of 
meat. 

Miss Hoyd, But, my dear nurse, don't lie now 
— is he come, by your troth ? 

Nurse. Yes, by my truly, is he. 

Miss Hoyd, O Lord ! I'll go and put on my 
laced tucker, though I'm locked up for a month 
for't. lExeunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE l.~~A Room in Sir Tunbelly Clumsy's 

House, 

Enter Miss Hoydbn and Nurse. 

Nurse, Well, miss, how do you like your hus- 
band that is to be ? 

Miss Hoyd, O Lord, nurse, I'm so oveijoyed I 
can scarce contain myself ! 

Nurse. Oh, but yon must have a care of being 



too fond ; for men, nowadays, hate a woman that 
loves 'em. 

Miss Hoyd. Love him ! why, do you think I 
love him, nurse ? Ecod, I would not care if he 
was hanged, so I were but once married to him. 
No, that which pleases me is to think what work 
111 make when I get to London ; for when I am a 
wife and a lady both, ecod, I'll flaunt it with the 
best of 'em. Ay, and I shedl have money enough 
to do so too, nurse. 
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Nurse. Ah, there's no imowiog Ibat, mua; for 
though these lords have n power of wealth indeed, 
jet, as I have heard Bay, they give it al! Co their 
sluts aud their trullsr who joggle it about in their 
coaches, with a mnrraia to 'em, whilst poor madaiD 
sits sighing and wishing, and has not a Sparc hulT- 
crown to hny her a Practice nf Piety. 

Afiii Hoyd. Oh, but for that, don't deceive 
yourself, narsE; for thia I mnat Bay of my lard, he's 
Bs free its an open hoaae aX Chiistmoa ; for this 
very morning he told me 1 should have ii> hundred 
a year to buy pins. Now if he givee me sii hun- 
dred a year to buy pint, what do you think he'll 
give me to buy petttcoata ? 

Nurse. Ah, my dearest, he deceives Ihea foully, 



i he's 



I better 



1 rogi 



;ue for 



These Londoners have got a glhheriih with 'em 
would confound a gipsy. That which they call 
pin-money, is to hny everything in the verul world, 
down to their very shoe-knots. Nay, I have heard 
some folks say that some ladies, if they'Q have gal- 
lants as they call 'em, are forced to And them ont 

of theii pm-money too But look, look, if bis 

honour be not coming to you ! — Now, if I were 
sura yon would behave yourself bandsomely, and 
not disgrace me that have brought yon ap, I'd leave 
you alone together. 

ilfijj Hnyd. That's my best onrse ; do as you'd 
be done by. Trust us together this once, and if I 
don't show my breeding, I wish I may never be 
married, but die an old maid. 

Nurse. WeU, this once I'U ventnr« joa. But 
if you disparage me — 

MUs Hoyd. Never fear. [Eiil Nursa 

Path. Your servant, madam; I'm glad to find 
you alone, for I have something of importance Ui 
speak to you about. 

Miss Hoyd. .Sir (my lord I meant), you may 
speak to mc about nhat you please, I shall give 

Faah. You give Bo ohhging a one, it eneouragee 
me to tell you in a few words what I think, both 
for your interest and mine. Yodi father, I suppose 
you know, has resolved to make me happy in being 
your hoaband ; and I hope 1 may obtain your con- 
aent to perform what be desirea. 

Miss Hai/d, Sir, I never diaobey my father in 
anything but eating green gooeeberries, 

Faih. So good a daughter must needs be an 
admirable wife. I am therefore impatient till you 
are mine, and hope you will to far consider the 
violence of ray love, that you won't have the 
cruelty to defer my happiness so long as yoor father 

Mils Hoyd, Pray, my lord, bow long is that .' 
Fash. Madam, a thooaand years — a whole week. 
Miss Hoyd. Why I thought it waa to be to-mor- 

Fash. And it shall be to-morrow mondng, if 

Miss Hoyd. If I'll consent ? why I thought I 
waa to obey yon as my husband? 

Faih. That's when we are married. Till then, 

Afi» Hoyd. Why then, if we are to take it by 



. 's the an 
when we are ma 



I'U obi 



!y you I 



ried, you shall obey me. 






re of 'ei 



Miss Hoyd. No more we shan't, indeed ; (or be 
loves her better than he loves his pulpit, and vrould 
always be a-preoching to her by his good will. 

Fash. Why then, my dear, it you'll call her 
hither, we'll penuade her presently. 

Miss Hoyd. O Lad ! I'^U tctl you a way bow to 
perauade her to anything. 

Fash. How's that? 

Misi Hoyd. Why tell her she's a handsome, 
comely woman, and give her half-a-crowo. 

Fmh. Nay, if that will do, she shall have half ■ 

inil for half that she'd marry 
andcaUher, LEjltL 

. go on swimmingly. This is 



So, Lory, whafs the matter? 

Lory. Here, »r — an intercepted packet from the 
enemy ; your brother'a postilion brought it. I 
knew the livery, pretended to be a servant of sir 
Tnnbelly's, Dud ao got poeseaaion of the letter. 

Fash. [Looki al the kller.] Ouns ! he tells rir 
Tnnbclly here that he will be with him this even- 
ing, with a large party to supper. — Egad, I must 
marry the girl directly, 

Lnry. Oh,zoands, sir, directly to be sure. Here 
she comes. IFxU. 

Faah. And the old Jcsabel with ber. 



How do you do, good Mrs. Nurse > I desired 
your yoong lady would give me leave to see jon, 
that 1 might thank yon for your extraordinary core 
and kind conduct in her education : pray accept of 
this small acknowledgment lor it at present, and 
depend upon my further kindness when I ehill be 
that happy thmg her husband. [Oiva ^cr tmnuit. 

Nurse. lAside.'] Gold, by the maakitu ! — 
[Aloud,] Yoni honour's goodness la too great. 
Alaa I all I can boait of is, 1 gate her pure good 
milk, and so your honour would have said, au yoa 
hid seen how the poor thing thrived, and how it 
would look up in my face, and crow and laugh, it 
wonld. 

Miss Hoyd. [ To Nurse. ttUeing her angrily 
aside.~\ Pray, one word with yon. Prithee, nora^ 
don't stand rippmg np old atoriea, to make one 
sahamed before one's love. Do you think snoh ■ 
line proper gentleman be he is cares for a fiddle- 
come tale of a child ? If you have a mind to malie 
him have a gond opinion of a woman, don't tell 
him what one did then, tell him what one can do 
now.— [To Tom Fashion.) I hope your honour 
will eicuse my mis-manners to whisper before yOD; 
it was only to give some orders about the fanulj. 

Fash. Oh, everything, madam, is to give «aj 
to buBineia ', besides, good honsewifery is a very 
commendable quality in a young lady. 

Muis Hoyd, Pray, sir, are young ladies good 
houaewiies at London-towa ! do they dam tiuiit 

Fash, Oh no, they study how to spend money, 

w bat that mi^ 
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Fash, Well, you shall have your choice when 
you come there. 

Miss Hoyd, Shall I ? then, by my troth, Til 
get there as fast as I can. — [To Nurse.] His ho- 
nour desires you'll be so kind as to lei us be mar- 
ned to-morrow. 

Nurse. To-morrow, my dear madam ? 

Fash. Ay, faith, nurse, you may well be sur- 
prised at miss's wanting to put it off so long. To- 
morrow ! no, no ; 'tis now, this very hour, I would 
have the ceremony performed. 

Miss Hoyd, Ecod, with all my heart. 

Nurse. Oh, mercy ! worse and worse ! 

Fash. Yes, sweet nurse, now and privately ; for 
all things being signed and sealed, why should 
sir Tunbelly make us stay a week for a wedding- 
dinner ? 

Nurse. But if you should be married now, what 
will you do when sir Tunbelly calls for you to be 
married ? 

Miss Hoyd. Why then we will be married 
again. 

Nurse. What twice, my child ? 

Miss Hoyd. Ecod, I don't care how often I'm 
married, not I. 

Nurse. Well, I'm such a tender-hearted fool, I 
find I can refuse you nothing. So you shall e'en 
follow your own inventions. 

Miss Hoyd. Shall I? O Lord, I could leap 
over the moon ! 

FcLsh. Dear nurse, this goodness of yours shall 
be still more rewarded. But now you must employ 
your power with the chaplain, that he may do hi^ 
friendly office too, and then we shall be all happy. 
Do you think you can prevail with him ? 

Nurse. Prevail with him ! or he shall never 
prevail with me, I can tell him that. 

Fash. I'm glad to hear it ; however, to strengthen 
your interest with him, you may let him know I 
have several fat livings in my gift, and that the 
first that falls shall be in your disposal. 

Nurse. Nay, then I'll make him marry more 
folks than one, I'll promise him ! 

Miss Hoyd. Faith, do, nurse, make him marry 
you too ; I'm sure he'll do't for a fat living. 

Fash. Well, nurse, while you go and settle 
matters with him, your lady and I will go and take 
a walk in the garden. — [Exit Nurse.]. Come, 
madam, dare you venture yourself alone with me ? 

[Takes MJss Hoyobn hy the hand. 

Miss Hoyd. Oh dear, yes, sir ; I don't think 
you'll do anything to me I need be afraid on. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — ^Amanda's Dressing-room. 
Enter AxAHDA^/ollowed by her Maid. 

Maid. If yon please, madam, only to say whe- 
ther youll have me buy them or not ? 

Aman, Yes — no — Go, teaser ; I care not what 
you do. Prithee leave me. [Exit Maid. 

Enter Bbrinthia. 

Ber, What, in the name of Jove, is the matter 
with you ? 

Ambn. The matter, Berinthia! I'm almost 
mad ; I'm plagued to death. 

Ber. Who is it that plagues you .' 

Aman. Who do you think should plague a wife 
but her husband .' 
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Ber. O, ho ! is it come to that ? — ^We shall have 
you wish yourself a widow, by-and-by. 

Aman. Would I were anything but what I am ! 
A base, ungrateful man, to use me thus ! 

Ber. What, has he given you fresh reason to 
suspect his wandering ? 

Aman, Every hour gives me reason. 

Ber, And yet, Amanda, you perhaps at this 
moment cause in another's breast the same tor- 
menting doubts and jealousies which you feel so 
sensibly yourself. 

Aman, Heaven knows I would not. 

Ber. Why, you can't tell but there may be some 
one as tenderly attached tp Townly, whom you 
boast of as your conquest, as you can be to your 
husband. 

Aman. I'm sure I never encouraged his pre- 
tensions. 

Ber. Psha ! psha ! no sensible man ever 
perseveres to love without encouragement Why 
have you not treated him as you have lord Fop- 
pington ? 

Aman. Because he presumed not so far. But 
let us drop the subject. Men, not women, are 
riddles. Mr. Loveless now follows some flirt for 
variety, whom I'm sure he does not like so well as 
he does me. 

Ber. That's more than you know, madam. 

Aman. Wby, do you know the ugly thing ? 

Ber. I think I can guess at the person ; but 
she's no such ugly thing neither. 

Aman. Is she very handsome ? 

Ber. Truly I think so. 

Aman. Whate'er she be, I'm sure he does not 
like her well enough to bestow anything more 
than a little outward gallantry upon her. 

Ber. [Aside.] Outward gallantry ! I can't bear 
this. — [Aloud.] Come, come, don't you be too 
secure, Amanda: while you suffer Townly to 
imagine that you do not detest him for his designs 
on you, you have no right to complain that your 
husband is engaged elsewhere. But here comes 
the person we were speaking of. 

Enter C!olonel Townly. 

Col. Town. Ladies, as I come uninvited, I 
beg, if I intrude, you will use the same freedom in 
turning me out again. 

Aman. I believe it is near the time Loveless 
said he would be at home. He talked of accepting 
of lordFoppington's invitation to sup at sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy's. 

Col. Town. His lordship has done me the 
honour to invite me also. U you'll let me escort 
you, I'll let you into a mystery as we go, in which 
you must play a part when we arrive. 

Aman. But we have two hours yet to spare ; the 
carriages are not ordered till eight, and it is not a 
five minutes' drive. So, cousin, let us keep the 
colonel to play at piquet with us, tUl Mr. Loveless 
comes home. 

Ber. As you please, madam ; but you know I 
have a letter to write. 

Col, Town. Madam, you know you may com- 
mand me, though I am a very wretched gamester. 

Aman. Oh, you play well enough to lose your 
money, and that's sJl the ladies i-equire ; and so, 
without any more ceremony, let us go into the 
next room, and call for cards and candles. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. — Berinthia's Dressing-room. 

Enter Lovklebs. 

Love, So, thus far all's well : I have got into 
her dressing-room, and it being dusk, I think 
nobody has perceived me steal into the house. I 
heard Berinthia tell my wife she had some parti- 
cular letters to write this evening, before she went 
to sir Tunbelly's, and here are the implements of 
correspondence. — How shall I muster up assurance 
to show myself when she comes ? I think she has 
given me encouragement ; and to do my impudence 
justice, I have made the most of it. — I hear a door 
open, and some one coming. If it should be my 
wife, what the devil should I say ? I believe she 
mistrusts me, and, by my life, I don't deserve her 
tenderness ; however, I am determined to reform — 
though not yet. Ha ! Berinthia ! — So, Til step in 
here, till I see what sort of humour she is in. 

lOoet into the closet 

Enter Bsrimthia. 

Ber. Was ever so provoking a situation ! To 
think I should sit and hear him compliment Amanda 
to my face ! I have lost all patience with them 
both ! I would not for something have Loveless 
know what temper of mind they have piqued me 
into ; yet I can't bear to leave them together. No, 
111 put my papers away, and return to disappoint 
them. — {Goes to the closet.] O Lord ! a ghost ! a 
ghost ! a ghost ! 

Re-enter Lovklbbs. 

Love. Peace, my angel ! it*s no ghost, but one 
worth a hundred spirits. 

Ber. How, sir, have you had the insolence to 
presume to — ^nm in again, here's somebody coming. 

[LovxLBss goes into the closet. 

Enter Maid. 

Maid, O Lord, ma'am ! what's the matter ? 

Ber. O heavens ! I'm almost frightened out of 
my wits ! I thought verily I had seen a ghost, 
and 'twas nothing but a black hood pinned against 
the wall. You may go again ; I am the fearfhllest 
fool ! lExit Maid. 

Re-enter Lovblbss. 

Love. Is the coast dear ? 

Ber. The coast clear ! Upon my word, I won- 
der at your assurance ! 

Love. Why then you wonder before I have 
given you a proof of it. But where's my wife ? 

Ber, At cards. 

Love, With whom ? 

Ber. WithTownly. 

Love. Then we are safe enough. 

Ber. You are so ! Some husbands would be 
of another mind, were he at cards with their 
wives. 

Love. And they'd be in the right on't too ; but 
I dare trust mine. 
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Ber, Indeed ! and she, I doubt not, has the 
same confidence in you. Yet do you think she'd 
be content to come and find you here ? 

Love, Egad, as you say, that's true ! — ^Then, for 
fear she should come, hadn't we better go into the 
next room, out of her way ? 

Ber. What, in the dark ? 

Love. Ay, or with a light, which you please. 

Ber. You are certainly very impudent. 

Love. Nay, then — let me conduct you, my 
angel ! 

Ber. Hold, hold ! you are mistaken in your 
angel, I assure you. 

Love, I hope not ; for by this hand I swear— 

Ber. Come, come, let go my hand, or I shall 
hate you ! — I'll cry out, as I live ! 

Love, Impossible ! you cannot be so cruel. 

Ber, Ha ! here's some one coming. Begone 
instantly ! 

Love. Will you promise to return, if I remain 
here ? 

Ber, Never trust myself in a room again with 
you while I live. 

Love, But I have something particular to com- 
municate to you. 

Ber. Well, well, before we go to sir Tunbelly's, 
I'll walk upon the lawn. If you are fond of a 
moonlight evening, you'll find me there. 

Love, rfaith, they're coming here now ! — I take 
you at your word. lExit into the closeL 

Ber, 'Tis Amanda, as I live ! I hope she has not 
heard his voice ; though I mean she should hava 
her share of jealousy in her turn. 

Enter Amanda. 

Aman, Berinthia, why did you leave me ? 

Ber, I thought I only spoiled your party. 

Aman. Since you have been gone, Townly ha3 
attempted to renew his importunities. I must 
break with him — for I cannot venture to acquaint 
Mr. Loveless with his conduct. 

Ber, Oh no ! Mr. Loveless mustn't know of it 
by any means. 

Aman, Oh, not for the world ! — I wish, Berin- 
thia, you would undertake to speak to Townly on 
the subject. 

Ber. Upon my word, it would be a very pleasant 
subject for me to talk upon I But, come, let ua go 
back ; and you may depend on't I'll not leave you 
together again, if I can help it. lExeunt. 

Re-enter Lovblbss. 

Love. So — so ! a pretty piece of business I have 
overheard I Townly makes love to my wife, and 
I am not to know it for all the world. I must 
inquire into this — and, by Heaven, if I find that 
Amanda has, in the smallest degree— yet what have 
I been at here ! — Oh, 'sdeath ! that's no rule. 
That wife alone unsullied credit wins. 
Whose virtues can atone her husband'^ sins. 
Thus, while the man has other nymphs in view, 
It suits the woman to be doubly true. lEjcit. 
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ACT V. 



SCENE L- 



The Garden behind 
Lodgings, 



LOVELBSS'S 



Enter Lovslbbs. 

Love. Nove, does she mean to make a fool of me, 
or not ! I shan't wait much longer, for my wife 
will soon be inquiring for me to set out on our 
supping-party. Suspense is at all times the devil, 
but of all modes of suspense, the watching for a 
loitering mistress is the worst. — But let me accuse 
her no longer ; she approaches with one smile to 
o'erpay the anxieties of a year. 

Enter Bbrinthia. 

O Berinthia, what a world of kindness are you in 
my debt ! had you staid five minutes longer — 

Ber, You would have gone, I suppose ? 

Love, Egad, she's right enough. lAtide. 

Ber, And I assure you 'twas ten to one that I 
came at alL In short, I begin to think you are too 
dangerous a being to trifle with ; and as I shall 
probably only make a fool of you at last, I believe 
we had better let matters rest as they are. 

Love, You cannot mean it, sure ? 

Ber, What more would you have me give to a 
married man ? 

Love, How doubly cruel to remind me of my 
misfortunes ! 

Ber. A misfortune to be married to so charming 
a woman as Amanda ? 

Love. I grant all her merit, but — 'sdeath 1 now 

see what you have done by talking of her she's 

here, by all that* s unlucky, and Townly with her. 
— ril observe them. 

Ber, O Ged, we had better get out of the 
way ; for I should feel as awkward to meet her as 
you. 

Love. Ay, if I mistake not, I see Townly coming 
this way also. I must see a little into this matter. 

IStept aside, 

Ber. Oh, if that's your intention, I am no 

woman if I suffer myself to be outdone in curiosity. 

lOoa on the other side. 

Enter Amanda. 

A man, Mr. Loveless come home, and walking 
on the lawn ! I will not suffer him to walk so late, 
though perhaps it is to show his neglect of me. — 
Mr. Loveless, I must speak with you. — Ha ! 
Townly again ! How I am persecuted ! 

Enter Colonel Townly. 

Col, Town. Madam, you seem disturbed. 

Aman, Sir, I have reason. 

Col. Town. Whatever be the cause, I would to 
Heaven it were in my power to bear the pain, or to 
remove the malady. 

Aman. Your interference can only add to my 
distress. 

Col. Town. Ah, madam, if it be the sting of 
unrequited love you suffer from, seek for your 
remedy in revenge : weigh well the strength and 
beauty of your charms, and rouse up that spirit a 
woman ought to bear. Disdam the false embraces 



of a husband. See at your feet a real lover ; his 
zeal may give him title to your pity, although his 
merit cannot claim your love. 

Love. So, so, very fine, i'faith ! {.Aside. 

Aman. Why do you presume to talk to me 
thus ? Is this your friendship to Mr. Loveless ? 
I perceive you will compel me at last to acquaint 
him with your treachery. 

Col, Town, He could not upbraid me if you 
were. — He deserves it from me ; for he has not 
been more false to you than faithless to me. 

Aman. To you ? 

Col. Town, Yes, madam ; the lady for whom he 
now deserts those charms which he was never 
worthy of, was mine by right ; and I imagined too, 
by inclination. Tes, madam, Berinthia, who now — 

Aman. Berinthia ! impossible ! 

Col. Town, 'Tis true, or may I never merit your 
attention. She is the deceitful sorceress who now 
holds your husband's heart in bondage. 

Aman. I will not believe it 

Col, Town. By the faith of a true lover, I speak 
from conviction. This very day I saw them toge- 
ther, and overheard — 

Aman, Peace, sir ! I will not even listen to such 
slander — this is a poor device to work on my 
resentment, to listen to your insidious addresses. 
No, sir, though Mr. Loveless may be capable of 
error, I am convinced I cannot be deceived so 
grossly in him, as to believe what you now report ; 
and for Berinthia, you should have fixed on some 
more probable person for my rival than she who is 
my relation and my friend : for while I am myself 
free from guilt, I will never believe that love can 
beget injury, or confidence create ingratitude. 

Col, Town. If I do not prove to you — 

Aman, You never shall have an opportunity. 
From the artM manner in which you first showed 
yourself to me, I might have been led, as far as 
virtue permitted, to have thought you less criminal 
than unhappy ; but this last unmanly artifice merits 
at once my resentment and contempt. iExit. 

Col. Town, Sure there's divinity about her ; 
and she has dispensed some portion of honour's 
light to me : yet can I bear to lose Berinthia with- 
out revenge or compensation ? Perhaps she is not 
so culpable as I thought her. I was mistaken when 
I began to think lightly of Amanda's virtue, and 
may be in my censure of my Berinthia. Surely I 
love her still, for I feel I should be happy to find 
myself in the wrong. {Exit. 

Re-enter Lovbi^ss and Bbrinthia. 

Ber. Your servant, Mr. Loveless. 

Love. Your servant, madam. 

Ber. Pray what do you think of this ? 

Lwe* Truly, I don't know what to say. 

Ber. Don't you think we steal forth two con- 
temptible creatures } 

Love. Why tolerably so, I must confess. 

Ber. And do you conceive it possible for 
you ever to give Amanda the least uneasiness 
again? 

Love. No, I think we never should indeed. ' 
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Ser. We ! why, momter, yon don't pretend tha 
I ever entertained a thought ! 

Lose. Why then. BiDcerely and honeitiy, Berin- 
thia, there ia something in my wife's conduct which 
Btrikfli me ao forcibly, that if it were not 
and the fear of hurting you in her opinio 
I would tollow her. confess my error, ai 



herp 



»ity for 



Lt/ee, Then I will be ruled by you ; 
you iball thinii proper to undeceive To 
jour good quBliO 



of IE 



—When 



the robs of virtue is 



torted horn 

sacred habil 

Could women but onr seoreC counsi 
Could they but reach Che deep reae 
To keep onr lore they'd rate their v 
They lice together, and together die. 



SCENEII.—^ Room I 
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is lloyd. And to mine loo, I promise yOB. 
rse, 1 most humbly thank jour honours ; 
ay your children Bwarm abonl yon like beea 
about a honeycomb ! 

Afifs ffoyd. Ecod, with all my heart— the mora 



the merrier, 1 



-ha, a. 



Lory. One word with you, for Hea 






FoAh. What the devil's tl 

Lory. Sir, your fortune's mined if you are not 
married. Yoader's yonr brother arrived, with two 
coaches and ail horaea, twenty footmen, and a coat 
worth faurscore poonds— so judge what will he- 
rome of yonr lady a heart. 

Fash. la be in the hooae yet ? 

t-ory. No, they are capitulating with him at the 
gate. Sir Tuabelly luckily takes him tar an im- 
poitor ; and 1 have told him that we had heard of 
this plot before. 

Fash. That's tighi.— [Turning la Mias Hov- 



man tella me of. bnt don't be frightened ; we shall 
be too hard for the rogue. Here'a an impudent 
fellow at the fate (not knowing 1 was come hither 
incognito) has taken my name upon hioi, 1; 

Miss HiHid. Oh, the brazen.faced varl 
weUw 



r. Nay, prithee, don't let your reapect for me 
at you -, for aa my object in trifling with you 
othing more than to pique Townly. atid as I 
ve be baa been actnated by a eimiiar motive, 
you may depend on't 1 ahall make no mystery of 
the matter to bim. 

!. By no means infarm Mm ; for though I 
may choose to pass by tus conduct without reaent- 
ment, how will he presume to look me in the face 
again ! 

Ber. How will yon presuEne to look Mm in the 
face again ? 

Love. He, who has dared to attempt the honour 

Ber. Yoo, who have dared to attempt the honour 
of his mistress ] Come, come, be ruled by me. 
who affect more levity than I have, and don't thick 
cause. A readiness I 



been so. 

Fash. [AKide.'^ Egad, like enDngh..—{ /t/oud.] 
Prithee, nurae, run to airTunbellj. and atop him 
from going to the gate before I speak with him 

Nurse. An't please your bonour. my iady and 1 
' ' ' t lock ourselves up till the danger be o 



Fash. Do! 



:s lloyd. Not 
w Pmm 



' it 1 i w 



be locked up 
till we bK*e 
i, I'll do any- 



md when 
miy, mey 
convert of 



Fas/,. 5 
seised this rascal. 

Miss Hoyd. Nay, ifyoo'll 

Faih. Hark yon, eirrah. tl 
you imagine. 'The wedding's 

Lory. The devil it ia, air I 

Fash. Not a word- all's safe— but sir ToobeUy 
don't know it.normnat not yet. So 1 am resolvetT 
to brazen the brunt of the buainess out. and havi 
the pleasure of turning the impostor upon hia lord- 
ship, which 1 believe may easily be done. 



r Tun. Neve 



I'll warrant you. 



by the i 



impudent an under- 
sa \ but well ti> 



i a great msDy 
uiple with him, disguiaed like servants. 
Sir Tun. Ay, ay, rogues enow, but we hav 
aatered them. We only (ired a few shot ove 
leir heade, and the regiment scoured ia ai 
stant. — Here, Tummas, bring in your prisoner. 
Fash. If you please, air Tunbelly. it vrill be best 
r me not to confront the fellow yet, till you have 
heard how far hia impudence will carry him. 

~ ''•StA, your lordship is an ingeni 
person. Hour lordship then will please to i 



, Come, bring him along, bring him 
p. What the plague do you mean. | 



juslL 



. Drunk, eirrah ! 



d kiio> 



r. boUy, I' 
to deal with 



p. Strollers I 
. Ay. strollers. Com 
of youfielf. What's your namt 
live ? do you pay scot and lot I 
freeholder or a copyholder i 

i Fop. And why dost thoi 
- is! 



aak m 



re I have done with you. you rascal you 
nivi Fop. Before Gad, all the answers 
£ to 'em is, that you are a very eitraordioAEj 
ellow. Btap my vitals ! 
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Sir Tun» Nay, if thou art joking deputy lieute- 
nants, we know how to deal with you. — Here, draw 
a warrant for him immediately. 

Lord Fop. A warrant ! What the devil is't 
thou wouldst be at, old gentleman ? 

Sir Tun. I would b^ at you, sirrah, (if my 
hands were not tied as a magistrate,) and with 
these two double fists beat your teeth down your 
throat, you dog you! 

Lord Fop. And why wouldst thou spoil my face 
at that rate ? 

Sir Tun, For your design to rob me of my 
daughter, villain. 

Lord Fop. Rab thee of thy daughter ! Now do 
I begin to believe I am in bed and asleep, and that 
all this is but a dream. Prithee, old father, wilt 
thou give me leave to ask thee one question ? 

Sir Tun. I can't tell whether I will or not, till 
I know what it is. 

Lord Fop. Why, then, it is, whether thou didst 
not write to my lord Foppington, to come down 
and marry thy daughter ) 

Sir Tun. Yes, marry, did I, and my lord 
Foppington is come down, and shall marry my 
daughter before she's a day older. 

Lord Fop. Now give me thy hand, old dad ; I 
thought we should understand one another at last. 

Sir Tun. The fellow's mad ! — Here, bind him 
hand and foot. IThey bind him. 

Lord Fop. Nay, prithee, knight, leave fooling ; 
thy jest begins to grow dull. 

Sir Tun. Bind him, I say — ^he's mad : bread 
and water, a dark room, and a whip, may bring 
him to his senses again. 

Lord Fop. Prithee, sir Tunbelly, why should 
you take such an aversion to the freedom of my 
address as to suffer the rascals thus to skewer 
down my arms like a rabbit ? — [Aside.^ Egad, if 
I don't awake, by all that I can see, this is Uke to 
prove one of the most impertinent dreams that 
ever I dreamt in my life. 

Re-enter Miss Hovdkn and Nurse. 

Miss Hoyd. \^Going up to Lord Foppington.] 
Is this he that would have run — Fough, how he 
stinks of sweets !— Pray, father, let him be dragged 
through the horsepond. 

Lord Fop. This must be my wife, by her 
natural indmation to her husband. lAside. 

Miss Hoyd. Pray, father, what do you intend 
to do with him — hang him ? 

Sir Tun. That at least, child. 

Nurse. Ay, and it's e'en too good for him too. 

Lord Fop. Madame la gouvemante, I presume : 
hitherto this appears to me to be one of the most 
extraordinary families that ever man of quality 
matched into. [Aside. 

Sir Tun. What's become of my lord, daughter ? 

Miss Hoyd. He's just coming, sir. 

Lord Fop. My lord, what does he mean by that, 
now ! lAside. 

Re-entei^ Tom Fashion and Lory. 

Stap my vitals, Tam, now the dream's out ! 

Fash. Is this the fellow, sir, that designed to 
trick me of your daughter? 

Sir Tun. This is he, my lord ; how do you like 
him ? is not he a pretty fellow to get a fortune ? 

Fask. I find by his dress he thought your 
daughter might be taken with a beau. 



Miss Hoyd. Oh, gemini ! is this a beau ? let me 
see him again. Ha ! I find a beau is no such ugly 
thing, neither. 

Fash. [Aside] Egad, she'll be in love with him 
presently — I'll e'en have him sent away to jaiL — 
[To Lord Foppington.] Sir, though your un- 
dertaking shows you a person of no extraordinary 
modesty, I suppose you han't confidence enough to 
expect much favour from me ? 

Lord Fop. Strike me dumb, Tam, thou art a 
very impudent fellow. 

Nurse. Look, if the varlet has not the effrontery 
to call his lordship plain Thomas ! 

Lord Fop, My lord Foppington, shall I beg one 
word with your lordship ? 

Nurse. Ho, ho, it^ my lord with him nowl 
See how afflictions will hmnble folks. 

Miss Hoyd. Pray, my lord, don't let him whisper 
too close, lest he bite your ear off. 

Lord Fop. I am not altogether so hungry as 
your ladyship is pleased to imagine. — [Aside to 
Tom Fashion.] Look you, Tam, I am sensible I 
have not been so kind to you as I ought, but I 
hope you'll forgive what's past, and accept of the 
five thousand pounds I offer — thou mayst live in 
extreme splendour with it, stap my vitals ! 

Fash, It's a much easier matter to prevent a 
disease than to cure it. A quarter of that sum 
would have secured your mistress, twice as much 
cannot redeem her. [AHde to Lord Fopkin<3ton. 

Sir Tun. Well, what says he } 

Fash. Only the rascal offered me a bribe to let 
him go. 

Sir Tun. Ay, he shall go, with a plague to him ! 
— Lead on, constable. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, here is muster Loveless, and muster 
colonel Townly, and some ladies to wait on jrou. 

[To Tom Fashtok. 

Lory. [Aside to Tom Fashion] So, sir, what 
will you do tiow ? 

Fash. [Aside to Lort.] Be quiet ; they are in 
the plot — [Aloud.] Only a few Mends, sir Tun- 
belly, whom I wish to introduce to you. 

Lord Fop. Thou art the most impudent fellow, 
Tam, that ever nature yet brought into the world. — 
Sir Tunbelly, strike me speechless, but these are 
my friends and acquaintance, and my guests, and 
they will soon inform thee whether I am the true 
lord Foppington or not. 

Enter Lovklbbs, Colonel Townly, Amanda, and 

BSRINTHIA. 

Fash. So, gentlemen, this is friendly ; I rejoice 
to see you. 

Col. Town. My lord, we are fortunate to be the 
witnesses of your lordship's happiness. 

Love. But your lordship will do us the honour 
to introduce us to sir Tunbelly Cliynsy ? 

Aman. And us to your lady. 

Lord Fop. Ged take me, but they are all in a 
story I [Aside. 

Sir Tun. Gentlemen, you do me much honour ; 
my lord Foppington's friends will ever be welcome 
to me and mine. 

Fash. My love, let me introduce yon to these 
ladies. 

Miss Hoyd. By goles, they look so fine and so 
stiff, I am fdmost ashamed to come nigh 'em. 
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Aman, A most engaging lady, indeed ! 

Miss Hoyd, Thank ye, ma'am. 

Ber, And I doubt not will soon distinguish her- 
self in the -beau-monde. 

Miss Hoyd. Where is that ? 

Fash. You'll soon learn, my dear. 

Love. But, lord Foppington— 

Lord Fop. Sir! 

Love. Sir ! I was not addressing myself to you, 
sir ! — Pray who is this gentleman ? He seems 
rather in a singular predicament — 

Col. Town. For so well-dressed a person, a 
little oddly circumstanced, indeed. 

Sir Tun. Ha I ha ! ha ! — So, these are your 
friends and your guests, ha, my adventurer ? 

Lord Fop. I am struck dumb with their impu- 
dence, and cannot positively say whether I shall 
ever speak again or not. 

Sir Tun. Why, sir, this modest gentleman 
wanted to pass himself upon me as lord Foppington, 
and carry o£f my daughter. 

Love. A likely plot to succeed, truly, ha ! ha ! 

Lord Fop. As Gad shall judge me, Loveless, I 
did not expect this from thee. Come, prithee 
confess the joke ; tell sir Tunbelly that I am the 
real lord Foppington, who yesterday made love to 
thy wife ; was honoured by her with a slap on the 
face, and afterwards pinked through the body by 
thee. 

Sir Tun. A likely story, truly, that a peer would 
behave thus I 

Love. A pretty fellow, indeed, that would 
scandalise the character he wants to assume ; but 
what will you do with him, sir Tunbelly ? 

Sir Tun. Commit him, certainly, unless the 
bride and bridegroom choose to pardon him. 

Lord Fop. Bride and bridegroom! For Gad's 
sake, sir Tunbelly, 'tis tarture to me to hear you 
call 'em so. 

Miss Hoyd. Why, you Ugly thing, what would 
you have him call us— dog and cat ? 

Lord Fop. By no means, miss ; for that sounds 
ten times more Uke man and wife than t'other. 

Sir Tun. A precious rogue this to come a-woo- 
ing! 

Reenter Servant. 

Serv. There are some gentlefolks below to wait 

upon lord Foppington. [.Exit. 

Col. Town. 'Sdeath, Tom, what will you do now? 

{Aside to Tom Fashion. 

Lord Fop. Now, sir Tunbelly, here are witnesses 
who I believe are not corrupted. 

Sir Tun. Peace, fellow ! — ^Would your lordship 
choose to have your guests shown here, or shall 
they wait till we come to 'em ? 

Fctsh. I believe, sir Tunbelly, we had better not 
have these visitors here yet. — \_A8ide.'\ Bgad, all 
must out 

Looe. Confess, confess ; we'll stand by you. 

* [Aside to Tom Fashion. 

Lord Fop. Nay, sir Tunbelly, I insist on your 
calling evidence on both sides— and if I do not 
prove that fellow an impostor — 

F<ish. Brother, I will save you the trouble, by 
now confessing that I am not what I have passed 
myself for. — Sir Tunbelly, I am a gentleman, and 
I flatter myself a man of character ; but 'tis with 
great pride I assure you Iiun not lord Foppington. 

Sir Tun. Guns ! — what's this ? — an impostor ? 



— a cheat ? — fire and faggots, sir, if you are not 
lord Foppington, who the devil are you ? 

Fash. Sir, the best of my condition is, I am 
your son-in-law; and the worst of it is, I am 
brother to that noble peer. 

Lord Fop. Impudent to the last. Gad dem me ! 

Sir Tun. My son-in-law ! not yet, I hope. 

Fash. Pardon me, sir ; thanks to the goodness 
of your chaplain, and the kind offices of this old 
gentlewoman. 

Lory. 'Tis true, indeed, sir ; I gave your daugh- 
ter away, and Mrs. Nurse, here, was clerk. 

Sir Tun. Knock that rascal down !— But speak, 
Jesabel, how's this } 

Nurse. Alas ! your honour, forgive me ; I have 
been overreached in this business as well as you. 
Your worship knows, if the wedding-dinner had 
been ready, you would have given her away with 
your own hands. 

Sir Tun. But how durst you do this without 
acquainting me ? 

Nurse. Alas ! if your worship had seen how the 
poor thing begged and prayed, and clung and 
twined about me like ivy round an old wall, you 
would say, I, who had nursed it, and reared it, must 
have had a heart like stone to refuse it. 

Sir Tun. Guns ! I shall go mad ! Unloose my 
lord there, you scoundrels ! 

Lord Fop. Why, when these gentlemen are at 
leisure, I should be glad to congratulate you on 
your son-in-law, with a little more freedom of 
address. 

Miss Hoyd. Ecod, though, I don't see which is 
to be my husband after all. 

Love. Come, come, sir Tunbelly, a man of 
your understanding must perceive, that an affair 
of this kind is not to be mended by anger and 
reproaches. 

Col. Town. Take my word for it, sir Tunbelly, 
you are only tricked into a son-in-law you may be 
proud of : my friend Tom Fashion is as honest a 
fellow as ever breathed. 

Love. That he is, depend on't ; and will hunt or 
drink with you most affectionately : be generoos, 
old' boy, and forgive them — 

Sir Tun. Never ! The hussy ! — when I had set 
my heart on getting her a title. 

Lord Fop. Now, sir Tunbelly, that I am 
untrussed — give me leave to thank thee fos the 
very extraordinary reception I have met with in 
thy damned, execrable mansion ; and at the same 
time to assure you, that of all tiie bumpkins and 
blockheads I have had the misfortune to meet with, 
thou art the most obstinate and egregious, strike 
me ugly ! 

Sir Tun. What's this ? I believe you are both 
rogues alike. 

Lord Fop. No, sir Tunbelly, thou wilt find to 
thy unspeakable mortification, tiiat I am the real 
lord Foppington, who was to have disgraced my- 
self by an alUance with a clod ; and that thou hast 
matched thy girl to a beggarly younger brother of 
mine, whose titie-deeds might be contained in thy 
tobacco-box. 

Sir Tun. Puppy ! puppy 1 — I might prevent 
their being beggars, if I chose it ; for I could give 
'em as good a rent-roll as your lordship. 

Lord Fop. Ay, old fellow, but you will not do 
that — for that would be acting like a Christian, and 
thou art a barbarian, stap my vitals ! 
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Sir Tun, Udzookers ! now six such words more, 
and rU forgive them directly. 

Love. 'Slife, sir Tnnbelly, you should do it, and 
bless yourself. — Ladies, what say you ? 

Aman, Good sir Tunbelly, you must consent. 

Ber. Come, you have been young yourself, sir 
Tunbelly. 

iS'tV Tun, Well then, if I must, I must ; but turn 
— turn that sneering lord out, however, and let me 
be revenged on somebody. But first look whether 
I am a barbarian or not ; there, children, I join 
your hands ; and when I'm in a better humour, 
I'll give you my blessing. 

Love, Nobly done, sir Tunbelly ! and we shall 
see you dance at a grandson's christening yet. 

Miss Hoyd. By goles, though, I don't under- 
stand this ! What, an't I to be a lady after all ? 
only plain Mrs. — ^What's my husband's name, nurse ? 

Nurse. Squire Fashion. 

Miss Hoyd. Squire, is he ? — Well, that's better 
than nothing. 

Lord Fop. [Aside."] Now I will put on a philo- 
sophic air, and show these people, that it is not 
possible to put a man of my quality out of counte- 
nance. — [Aloud.] Dear Tam, since things are 
fallen out, prithee give me leave to wish thee joy ; 
I do it (ie Son ceeur^ strike me dumb ! You have 
married into a family of great politeness and un- 
common el^ance of manners, and your bride 
appears to be a lady beautiful in person, modest in 
her deportment, refined in her sentiments, and of 
nice morality, split my windpipe ! 

Miss Hoyd, By goles, husband, break his bones, 
if he calls me names ! 

Fash, Your lordship may keep up your spirits 
with your grimace, if you please ; I shall support 
mine by sir Tunbelly's favour, with this lady and 
three thousand pounds a year. 



Lord Fop. Well, adieu, Tam !— Ladies, I kiss 
your hands. — Sir Tunbelly, I shall now quit this 
thy den ; but while I retain the use of my arms, I 
shall ever remember thou art a demned horrid 
savage ; Ged demn me I [.Exit. 

Sir Tun, By the mass, 'tis well he's gone — for 
I should ha' been provoked, by-and-by, to ha' dun 
un a mischief. Well, if this is a lord, I think 
Hoyden has luck o' ber side, in troth. 

Col, Town, She has indeed, sir Tunbelly. — But 
I hear the fiddles ; his lordship, I know, had pro- 
vided 'em. 

Love, Oh, a dance and a bottle, sir Tunbelly, by 
all means ! 

Sir Tun, I had forgot the company below ; well 
— what — we must be merry then, ha ? and dance 
and drink, ha ? Well, 'fore George, you shan't 
sfiy I do these things by halves. Son-in-law there 
looks like a hearty rogue, so we'll have a night 
on't: and which of tiiese ladies will be the old 
man's partner, ha ? — Ecod, I don't know how I 
came to be in so good a humour. 

Ber, Well, sir Tunbelly, my friend and I both 
will endeavour to keep you so : you have done a 
generous action, and are entitled to our attention. 
If you should be at a loss to divert your new guests, 
we will as^t you to relate to them the plot of your 
daughter's marriage, and his lordship's deserved 
mortification ; a subject which perhaps may afford 
no bad evening's entertainment* 

iS'tV Tun, Ecod, with all my heart ; though I am 
a main bungler at a long story. 

Ber, Never fear ; we will assist you, if the tale 
is judged worth being repeated; but of this you 
may be assured, that while the intention is evi- 
dently to please, British auditors will ever be indul- 
gent to the errors of the performance. 

IJExeunt omnet. 
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BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 



Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal's school, 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character, so tried, so known, 
So deck'd with grace, and so unlike your own. 
That even you assist her fame to raise. 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise ! — 
Attend ! — a model shall attract your view — 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you ! 
You shall decide if tUs a portrait prove, 
Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. — 
Attend, ye virgm critics, shrewd and sage. 
Ye matron censors of this childish age. 
Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fizM antipathy to young and fair ; 
By cunning, cautious ; or by nature, cold, 
In maiden madness, virulently bold ! — 
Attend ! ye skillM to coin the precious tale. 
Creating proof, where inuendoes fail ! 
Whose practised memories, cruelly exact. 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact ! — 
Attend, all ye who boast, — or old or young, — 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue 1 
So shall my theme as far contrasted be. 
As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 
Come, gentle Amoret (for 'neath that name. 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty's feme) ; 
Come — ^for but thee who seeks the Muse ? 

while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 



and 



With timid grace, and hesitating eye. 

The perfect model, which I boast, supply : — 

Vain Muse ! couldst thou the humblest sketch 

create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate — 
Could thy blest strain in kindred colours trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and fece — 
Poets would study the immortal line, >fk 

And Reynolds own his art subdued by thine ; 
That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature's best, and Heaven's superlative : 
On Granby's cheek might bid new glories rise. 
Or point a purer beam from Devon's eyes ! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty's praise, 
Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery 

pays ! 
But praising Amoret we cannot err, 
No tongue o'ervalues Heaven, or flatters her ! 
Yet she by Fate's perverseness — she alone 
Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her 

own ! 
Adorning fashion, unadom'd by dress. 
Simple from taste, and not from carelessness ; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 
Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild : 
No state has Amoret ! no studied mien ; 
She frowns no goddess, and she moves no queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 
Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise ; 
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It justly suits the expression of her face, — 
'Tis less than dignity, and more than grace ! 
On her pure cheek tiie native hue is such. 
That form'd by Heaven to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care, 
Might well have fix'd a fainter crimson there, 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast, — 
Inshrined Modesty ! — supply the rest 
But who the peril of her lips shall paint ? 
Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are feint ! 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech ; 
And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear. 
Mourn not her distant accents 'scape thine ear ; 
Viewing those lips, thou still mayst make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear 'tis sense : 
Clothed with such grace, with such expression 

fraught, 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought ! 
But dost thou farther watch, mth charm'd surprise, 
The mild irresolution of her eyes. 
Curious to mark how frequent they repose. 
In brief eclipse and momentary close— 
Ah ! seest thou not an ambush'd Cupid there, 
Too timorous of his charge with jealous care 
Veils and unveils those beams of heavenly light, 
Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight ? 
Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 
In pardoning dimples hope a safe retreat. 
What though her peaceful breast should ne'er allow 
Subduing frowns to arm her alter'd brow. 
By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles. 
More fatal still the mercy of her smiles ! 
Thus lovely, thus adom'd, possessing all 
Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 



The height of vanity might well be thought 

Prerogative in her, and Nature's fault. 

Yet gentie Amoret, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme ; 

And half mistrustful of her beauty's store. 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before : — 

Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach. 

Though Greville, or the Muse, should deign to 

teach. 
Fond to improve, nor timorous to discern 
How far it is a woman's grace to learn ; 
In Millar's dialect she would not prove 
Apollo's priestess, but Apollo's love, 
Graced by those signs, which truth delights to own, 
The timid blush, and mild submitted tone : 
Whate'er she says, though sense appear throughout, 
Displays the tender hue of female doubt ; 
Deck'd with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 
How graceful science, when that robe she wears 1 
Such too her talents, and her bent of mind, 
As speak a sprightiy heart by thought refined : 
A taste for mirth, by contemplation sdiool'd, 
A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 
A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide ; 
An awe of talent, which she owns with pride ! 

Peace ! idle Muse, — no more thy strain prolong, 
But yield a theme, tiiy warmest praises wrong ; 
Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 
Thy feeble verse, behold the acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train, 
And cast a fatal gloom o'er Scandal's reign ! 
And lo ! each pallid hag, with blister'd tongue. 
Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung — 
Owns all the colours just — ^tiie outline true ; 
Thee my inspirer, and my model — Crewe ! 



PROLOGUE 

WRITTEN BY MR. GARRXCK. 



A School for Scandal ! tell me, I beseech you. 
Needs there a school this modish art to teach 

you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think ; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones-^let them read the papers ; 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit ; 
Crave what you will — there's quantum suffidt, 
"Lord!" cries my lady Wormwood (who loves 

tattie. 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 
Just risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scan^Al— *' Bless me, how re- 
freshing ! 
Give me the papers. Lisp — ^how bold and free ! 

Last night lord L, [Sips] was caught with lady D. 
For aching heads what charming ssd volatile ! iSip*. 
If Mrs, B, will still continue jiirting. 
We hope she'll draw, or we*ll undraw the 

curtain. 
Fine satire, poz — ^in public all abuse it. 
But, by ouniBlves, [Sips'] our praise we can't re- 
fuse it. 



Now, Lisp, read your— there, at that dash and 

star:" 
** Yes, ma'am — A certain lord had best heware. 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor-square ; 
For should he lady W find willing^ 
Wormwood is bitter"-^*' Oh ! that's me, the 

villain! 
Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
Let that vile paper come within my door." 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart ; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny ? 
Knows he the world so littie, and its trade ? 
Alas ! the devil's sooner raised than laid. 
So strong, so swift, the monster there'« no gagging : 
Cut Scandal's head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow' d, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road ; 
To show his gratitude he draws his pen. 
And seeks this hydra, Scandal, in his den. 
For your applause all perils he would through — 
He'll fight— that's write— a cavalliero true, 
TtHH every drop of blood— that's ink— is spilt for 

yon. 
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Ladj- S™«Binil.>. (Hiraitrcd n( krr loiltt ,- Srakf 

/.ndy i'neiT. The parBgraphs, you say, Mr. 
Snake, were all inserted ? 

Snake. Thej were, madam ; aad as I copied 
them mpclf in a (eigntid hand, there can be no 
BUBpioion whence thej came. 

Lady Sneer, Did you circnlate the report of 
lodj' Brittle'B intrigue with captain Boaatall f 

Snake. That's in aa fine a train as your lady 
ship could wish. In the cammnn courae of things, 
I Ihiiilt it muBC reach Mr«. Clackitt'a ears within 
fbur-and-twenty hoora; and Chen, yoa know, tbe 
bntiaesi is as good aa done. 

Ladg Sneer. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a 
Tery pretty latent, and a grent deal of industij. 

Snake. Trne, madam, and has been tolerably 
succeasfnl in her day. To my knowledge she baa 
been the cause of sii matches being broken off, 
e Bona disinherited ; of four forced elope- 
uid SB many cloae conUnements ; nine 
■eparate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I 
bave more then onoe traoed ber csuung a ifte-a- 
tSe in tbe Town and CooDtry Msgaiioe, when the 
parties, perhaps, bad ueier Been each other's face 



Snake. "Pis very tme. She generally designs 
mil ; has a free tongne and a bold imention ; but 
her colouring ie too dark, and her outlines often 
extniagant. She wants Uiat delicacy of dot, and 
mellowneiB of aneer, which diitiagniehes your lady- 
thip's ECandaL 

t.ndy Sneer. You are partial. Snake. 

Svake. Not in the least ; everybody allows that 
Udy Sneerwell can do more with a word or a look 
than many can with the most laboured detail, even 
when they happen to have a little truth on their 

■arfy Snser. YeB, my dear Snake ; and I am 
no hypocrite to deny the satisfaction 1 reap from 
-he success of my efforts. Wounded myself, in tlie 
arly part at my life, by the envenomed tongue of 
lander, I confess 1 have since known no plessnre 
equal to tbe reducing others to tbe level of my own 
injured reputation. 

SnaAe. Nothing can be more natural. But, 
lady Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you 
hare lately employed me, wherein, I confess, I am 
It a lots Co guess your motives. 

tadp Sneer. I conceive yon mean with reBpect 
to my oeighbour, sir Peter Teaile, and bis fomily .' 

Snaie. I do. Here are two young men, Co 
whom ur Peter has acted as a kind of guardian 
Unce thdr father's deaCb ; the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universally well 
spoken oFi tbe youngest, the most dissipated and 
Bitratagant young fellow tn the kingdom, without 
Triendi or character : the former an avowed ad- 
mirer of your ladyship's, and apparently your 
favourite ; the latter attached Co Maria, air Peter's 



ward, and confessedly beloved by ber. Now, on 
the face of these circnm stances, it is utterly unac- 
countabte to me, why you. the widow of a city 
knight, with a good jointure, should not close with 
the passion of a man of such character and eipec- 
tations as Mr. Surface -, and more so why yon 
should be BO nncommonly eameat to dcstrt^ the 
mutual attachment subsisting between bia brother 
Charles and Maria. 

Ladi/ Sneer. Then at once to unravel this mys- 
tery, I must inform you, that love has no share 
whaterer in the uiteteourse between Mr. Surface 
and me. 

Snake. No 1 

Ladjt Sneer. His real attachment is to Maria, 
or ber fortune; buCfindingin his brothers rsvonrcd 
rival, he has been obliged to mask bis preteosions, 
and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more pnizled why yon 
sboiild interest yourself in his Buccess. 

LaJy Sneer. How dull you are ! Cannot you 
surmise tbe weaknesa which I hitherto, through 
shame, have concealed even from you ? Must I 
confess, that Charles, that libertine, that extrava- 
gant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputation, that 
he it is for whom I am thus aniious and maliciotu, 
and to gun whom I wonld sacrifice ererytbing ! 

Snake. Now, indeed, your oonduct appears con- 
sistent : bnt bow came you and Mr. Snr&ca M> 
confidential ? 

tadji Sneer. For our mutual interest. 1 bsTC 
found bim out a long time since. 1 know him to 
be artful, selfish, and malicious — in short, a senti- 
mental knave ; while with sir Peter, and indeed 
with all bis acquaintance, he passes far a youthful 
(niracle of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes ; yet sir Peter vows he has not his 
eqoal in England ; and above all; be praises bim a* 

Lady Sneer. True; and with the asaistajice of 
his sentiment and hypocrisy, he lias brought sit 
Peter entirely into his interest with regard to Maria ; 
while poor Charles has do friend in the house, 
though, 1 fear, he has a powerful one in Maria's 
heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 



lExil Senant. 

Jos. Surf. My dear lady Sneerwell, bow do yon 
do to.day ? — Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Ladg Sjieer. Snake has just been rallying me on 
our mutual attachment ; but I have informed him 
of our real views. Yon Vnow how nsefnl he lui 
been to ue, and, believe me, the confidence [■ not 
ill placed. 

Jos. Surf. Madam, it is impossible for me to 
BDBpecl a man of Mr. Snake's sensibility and di» 

f.adi/ Sneer. Well, weU, no compliments now ; 
hut tell me when you saw your mistress, Maiia — 
or, what is mere material to me, your brotlier. 
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Jo8. Surf, I have not seen either since I left 
you ; bat I can inform you that they never meet. 
Some of your stories have taken a good e£fect on 
Maria. 

Ladp Sneer, Ah, my dear Snake ! the merit of 
this belongs to you. — But do your brother's dis- 
tresses increase ? 

Jos. Surf, Every hour. I am told he has had 
another execution in the house yesterday. In 
shorty his dissipation and extravagance exceed 
anything I have ever heard of. 

Lady Sneer. Poor Charles ! 

Jos, Surf. True> madam ; notwithstanding his 
vices, one can't help feeling for him. Poor Charles ! 
I'm sure I wish it were in my power to be of any 
essential service to him ; for tiie man who does not 
share in the distresses of a brother, even though 
merited by his own misconduct, deserves — 

Lady Sneer, O Lud ! you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you are among friends. 

Jos. Surf, Egad, that's true ! I'll keep that 
sentiment till I see sir Peter. — However, it cer- 
tainly is a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so 
only by a person of your ladyship's superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

Snake, I believe, lady Sneerwell, here's com- 
pany coming : 111 go and copy the letter I men- 
tioned to you. — ^Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, your very devoted. — [Exit 
Snake.] Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you 
have put any farther confidence in that fellow* 

Leidy Sneer, Why so ? 

Jos. Surf. I have lately detected him in frequent 
conference with old Rowley, who was formerly my 
father's steward, and has never, you know, been a 
friend of mine. 

Lady Sneer, And do yon think he would betray 
us? 

Jos. Surf, Nothing more likely : — take my word 
for't, lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn't virtue 
enough to be faithful even to his own villany. — 
Ah ! Maria ! 

Enter Mabia. 

Lady Sneer, Maria, my dear, how do you do ? 
What's the matter ? 

Mar. Oh ! there is that disagreeable lover of 
mine, sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my 
guardian's, with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so I 
slipped out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady Sneer, Is that all ? 

Jos, Surf. If my brother Charles had been of 
the party, madam, perhaps you would not have 
been so much alarmed. 

Lady Sneer, Nay, now you are severe ; for I 
dare swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard 
you were here. — But, my dear, what has sir Ben- 
jamin done, that you would avoid him so ? 

Mar. Oh, he has done nothing — but 'tis for 
what he has said : his conversation is a perpetual 
libel on all his acquuntance. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is 
no advantage in not knowing him ; for he'll abuse 
a stranger just as soon as his best friend ; and his 
nncle's as bad. 

Lady Sneer, Nay, but we should make allow* 
ance ; sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Mar, For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses 
Its respect with me, when I see it in company with 
maliee. — What do you think, Mr. Surface ? 



Jos, Surf, Certainly^ madam ; to smile at the 
igst which plants a thorn in another's bffiast is to 
become a principal in the mischief. 

tMdy Sneer, Psha i there's no possibility of being 
witty without a little ill-nature : the meJice of a 
good thing is the barb that makes it stick. — ^What's 
your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 

Jos, Surf To be sure, madam ; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

Mar, Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may 
be allowable ; but in a man, I am sure, it is always 
contemptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and 
a thousand motives to depreciate each other ; but 
the male slanderer must have the cowardice of a 
woman before he can traduce one. 

Re-enter Servant 

Ser, Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and if 
your ladyship's at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lady Sneer. Beg her to walk in. — [Exit Ser- 
vant.] Now, Maria, here is a character to your 
taste ; for though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, 
everybody allows her to be the best natured and 
best sort of woman. 

Mar, Yes, with a very gross affectation of good- 
nature and benevolence, she does more mischief 
than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Jos, Surf, I'faith that's true, lady Sneerwell: 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I nevef think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their 
defence. 

Lady Sneer, Hush ! — here she is I 

Enter Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs, Caru My dear lady Sneerwell, how have 
you been this century ? — Mr. Surface, what news 
do you hear ? — ^though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandaL 

Jos, Surf, Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs, Can. Oh, Maria ! child, — ^what, is the 
whole affair off between you and Charles ? — His 
extravagance, I presume — ^the town talks of nothing 
else. 

Mar, I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so 
little to do. 

Mrs, Can, True, true, child: but there's no 
stopping people's tongues. I own I was hurt to 
hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same 
quarter, that your guardian, sir Peter, and lady 
Teazle have not agreed lately as well as could be 
vnshed. 

Mar, 'TIS strangely impertinent for people to 
busy themselves so. 

Mrs. Can, Very true, child : but what's to be 
done ? People will talk — there's no preventing it 
Why, it was but yesterday I was told that Miss 
Gadabout had eloped with sir Filigree Flirt. — But, 
Lord ! there's no minding what one hears ; though, 
to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 

Mar, Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Can, So they are, child-- shameful, shame- 
ful I But the world is so censorious, no character 
escapes. — Lord, now who would have suspected 
your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion ? Yet 
such is the ill-nature of people, that they say her 
unde stopped her last week, just as she was step- 
ping into the York diligence with her dancing- 
master. 
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Mar. Ill answer fot't there a 



: nagi 



roundfl for 



Mrs. Can. Ab, no foundation in the world, 1 
dare swear ; no more, probably, than for the itor; 
droaUted liat nontb, of Mrs, Featino'i aiTsir 
with Colonel Cauino ; — though, to be sure, that 
matter was never rightly clsared ap. 

Jot. Surf. The licence of intention aoice people 
talcs ia mongtiouB indeed. 

Mar. 'Tis aa,— but, io my opinion, those who 
report such tbingi are equally cu1]>able. 

Mrs. Can. To ba ante they are ; tale-bearers are 
as bad aa the lale-makera — 'tia an old obserration, 
and a very tme one : bnt what's to be done, as I 
■aid before.' how will yon prevent people from 
talking ! To-da;, Mia. Clackitt aaanred me, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hooeymoon were at laat became mete 
man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance:. 
She likewise hinted that a certain widow, in the 
neit atreet, bail got rid of ber dropsy and recovered 
her shape in a most surprising manner. And at 
the same time. Miss TatUe, who was bj, affirmed, 
that lord Buffalo had discovered his lady at a bonae 
of no eitraordiaar; fame ; and that air H, Booquet 
and Tom Saunter were to measure Bworda on a 
similar provocation. But, Lord, do jou think I 
would report these things !— No, no ! tale-bearers, 
■a I said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Joi. Surf. Ah ! Mrs, Candour, if everybody had 



youi 






ifesB, Mr. 
bear to bear people attacked bi 

acquaintance, I own 1 always love 
best. — By-Uie-bye, I hope 'tia not I 



■face. I 



is absolutely n 



afraid hia 






! I beard ao— bnt you must teU 
nim to Keep up ma spirits : everybody almost ia in 
the asme way— bird Spindle, sir Thomas Splint, 
captain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit-^alt up, I hear, 
within this week ; so if Charles is undone, he'll 
find half bia acquaintance ruiaed too, and that, yon 

Jos. Surf. Donhflesa, ma'am — a very great one. 

Sunttr Servant, 
S»T. Mr. Crabtree and sir Benjamin Backbite. 



cape 

Crab. Lady Sneerwell, 1 liiss your band.^ — ^Mra. 
Candour, I don't believe you are acquainted with 
my nephew, sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad, 
ma'am, be bas a pretty nit, and ia a pretty poet 
too — lan't he, lady .Sneerwell ? 

Sir Ben. O fy. uncle 1 

Crab. Nay, fipA it's trne ; I back him at a rebaa 
or a charade againat ths beat rhyn:ier in the king- 
(tom. — Has your ladyship heard the epigram be 
wrote last weak on lady Friizle'a feather catching 
fire ?— Do, Beqjanin, repeat it, or the charade you 
made laat night extempore at Mra. Drowile'a cot>- 
uione. Come now ;— your firat ia the name 
fish, your second a great naval commander, 



eady he is at all these fine aort of 

Ter. I wonder, sir Benjainia. you n 
.bing. 

To say truth, ma'am, 'tis very vn^ar 
id as my little productions arc mostly 
ampoons on particcitsr people, I Gnd 
le more by giving copies in confidence 
da of the nartiea.— However. I bave 
d with this 






'Q give the pnbbc. 



IPnMtxg to HuiA. 

Croj. [7^ Mabta,] 'Pore heaven, ma'am, 

they'll immortalise you ! — you will be handed down 

to posterity, like Petrarch's Laura, or Waller's 

Sir Ben. [ToMabia.) Yea, madam. I think 
you will like them, when yon ahall see them on a 
beautiful quarto page, where a nest rivulet of text 
shall meander throngh a meadow of margin. — 'Fore 
G ad they will be the moat elegant things of tlieir 



rab. Bat, ladies, that'a true — bavi 
hs. Can. What, sir, do you meat 



isible. 






enjan 



Sir Ben. 'Tia very true, ma'am; eierythinE ia 
fixed, aad the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crab. Yea — and they do say there were pn 
iag reasons for it. 

Ladii Sneer. Why, 1 have beard something of 
this before. 

Mra. Can. It can't be — and I wonder any one 
should believe such a story, of so prudeikt a lady 
as Miss Nicely. 

Sir flflij. O Lud ! ma'am, that's the very reai 
'twas believed at once. She has always been 
cautions and ao reserved, that everybody was s 
there was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. Can. Why. to be sure, a tale of acanda 
SB fatal to the credit of a pmdent lady of ber stai 
ae a fever is generally to those of the strongest c< 
stitutioDS. But there ia a aort of puny sickly 
reputation, that ia always ailing, yet wiU outlive the 
rohnster characters of a hundred prudes. 

.fir Ben. True, madam. — there are valetudina- 
riana in reputation as well as constitution ; who, 
being conscious of their weak part, avoid the least 
breath of air, and supply their want of atamina 



. and ci 



Yotiknow, 



1. Well, hi 



be all a mistake. 

Ing eiruumatancBi 

ollen give ride to the moat injunuua tales. 

Crab, nat they do. I'U be flworn, ma'am.— 1 
you ever hear hon Miss Piper came to lose her 
lover and her character lost summeratTunbridgel 
— Sir Beojamin, you remember it ! 



., Oh, t 



—the n 



Liu!i/ Sneer. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Mra. Ponto'a as- 
sembly, the conversation happened to turn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 
a young lady in company, I have known instat 
oF it ; forMisaLetitiaPiper, a Itret cousin of m: 
had a Nova Scotia sheep tlut produced ber tw 
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— ^What ! cries the lady Dowager Dundizzy (who 
you know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had 
twins ? — ^This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. How- 
ever, 'twas the next morning everywhere reported, 
and in a few days believed by the whole town, that 
Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to bed 
of a fine boy and a girl : and in less than a week 
there were some people who could name the father 
and the farm-house where the babies were put to 
nurse. 

Ladp Sneer. Strange, indeed ! 

Crab, Matter of fact, I assure you. — O Lud ! 
Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your uncle, sir 
Oliver, is coming home ? 

Jos, Surf, Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab. He has been in the East Indies a long 
time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? 
Sad comfort whenever he returns, to hear how your 
brother has gone on I 

Jos. Surf, Charles has been imprudent, sir, to 
be sure ; but I hope no busy people have already 
prejudiced sir Oliver against him. He may re- 
form. 

Sir Ben. To be sure he may : for my part, I 
never believed him to be so utterly void of principle 
as people say ; and though he has lost all his friends, 
I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 

Crab, That's true, egad, nephew. If the Old 
Jewry was a ward, I believe Charles would be an 
alderman : no man more popular there, 'fore Gad 1 
I hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish ton- 
tine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of his health in all the 
synagogues. 

Sir Ben. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. 
They tell me, when he entertains his friends he 
will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own 
securities ; have a score of tradesmen waiting in 
the antechamber, and an officer behind every guest's 
chair. 

Jos, Surf, This may be entertainment to you, 
gentlemen, but you pay very little regard to the 
feelings of a brother. 

Mar, [Aside,"] Their malice is intolerable!— 
[Aloud,"] Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a good 
morning : I'm not very well. [Exit 

Mrs. Can. O dear ! she changes colour very 
much. 

Lady Sneer, Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her : she 
may want assistance. 

Mrs. Can, That I will, with all my soal, 
ma'am. — Poor dear girl, who knows what her situ- 
ation may be ! [Exit 

Lady Sneer, 'Twas nothing but that she could 
not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their difference. 

Sir Ben. The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Crab, But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that : follow her, and put her into good 
humour. Repeat her some of yoar own verses. 
Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir Ben. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt 
you ; but depend on't your brother is utterly un- 
done. 

Crab. O Lud, ay ! undone as ever man was. — 
Can't raise a guinea I 

Sir Ben. And everything sold, I'm told, that 
was moveable. 

Crab, I have seen one that was at his house. — 



Not a thing left but some empty bottles that were 
overlooked, and the family pictures, which I believe 
are ftramed in the wainscots. 

Sir Ben. And I'm very sorry, also, to hear some 
bad stories against him. [Ooing, 

Crab. Oh ! he has done many mean things, 
that's certain. 

Sir Ben. But, however, as he's your brother — 

[doing. 

Crab. We'll tell you all another opportunity. 

[Exeunt Crabtrbk and Sir Bxnjamim. 

Lady Sneer, Ha ! ha ! 'tis very hard for them 
to leave a subject they have not quite run down. 

Jos. Surf. And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyship tiian Maria. 

Lady Sneer, I doubt her affections are farther 
engaged than we imagine. But the family are to 
be here this evening, so you may as well dine 
where you are, and we shall have an opportunity of 
observing farther ; in the mean time, I'll go and 
plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE 11.—^ Rown in Sir Petbr Teazlb's 

House, 

Enter Sir Pbtbr Tbazi.k. 

Sir Pet, When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect ? 'Tis now six months 
since lady Teazle made me the happiest of men — 
and I have been the most miserable dog ever since! 
We tifted a little going to church, and fairly quar- 
relled before the bells had done ringing. I was 
more than once nearly choked with gall during the 
honeymoon, and had lost all comfort in life before 
my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I chose 
with caution — a girl bred wholly in the country, 
who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. 
Yet now she plays her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of the fashion and the town, with as 
ready a grace as if she had never seen a bush or a 
grass-plot out of Grosvenor-square ! I am sneered 
at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. She dissipates my fortune, and con- 
tradicts all my humours ; yet the worst of it is, I 
doubt I love her, or I should never bear all this. 
However, I'll never be weak enough to own it. 

Enter Rowlsy. 

Row, Oh ! sir Peter, your servant : how is it 
with you, sir ? 

Sir Pet. Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. 
I meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Row. What can have happened to trouble you 
since yesterday ? 

Sir Pet. A good question to a married man ! 

Row. Nay, I'm sure your lady, sir Peter, can't 
be the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir Pet. Why, has anybody told you she was 
dead ? 

Row. Come, come, sir Peter, you love her, not- 
withstanding your tempers don't exactly agree. 

Sir Pet. But the fault is entirely hers, master 
Rowley. I am, myself, the sweetest tempered man 
alive, and hate a teasing temper ; and so I tell her 
a hundred times a day. 

Row, Indeed! 

Sir Pet. Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, 
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in all our disputes she is always in the wrong ! 
But lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her 
house, encourage the perverseness of her disposi- 
tion. — ^Then, to complete my vexation, Maria, my 
ward, whom I ought to have the power over, is 
determined to turn rebel too, and absolutely re- 
fuses the man whom I have long resolved on for 
her husband ; meaning, I suppose, to bestow her- 
self on his profligate brother. 

Row, You know, sir Peter, I have always taken 
the liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 
two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not 
be deceived in your opinion of the elder. For 
Charles, my life on't ! he will retrieve his errors 
yet. Their worthy father, once my honoured mas- 
ter, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark ; yet, 
when he died, he did not leave a more benevolent 
heart to lament bis loss. 

Sir Pet. You are wrong, master Rbwley. On 
their father's death, you know, I acted as a kind 
of guardian to them both, till their uncle sir Oliver's 
liberality gave them an early independence : of 
course, no person could have more opportunities 
of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistaken 
in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for the 
young men of the age. He is a man of sentiment, 
and acts up to the sentiments he professes ; but 
for the other, take my word for't, if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with 
the rest of his inheritance. Ah ! my old friend, 
sir Oliver, will be deeply mortified when he finds 
how part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Jiotv. I am sorry to find you so violent against 
the young man, because this may be the most 
critical period of his fortune. I came hither with 
news that will surprise you. 



Sir Pet. What ! let me hear. 

Row, Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment 
in town. 

Sir Pet, How ! you astonish me ! I thought 
you did not expect him this month. 

Row, I did not : but his passage has been re- 
markably quick. 

Sir Pet, Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old 
friend. 'Tis fifteen years since we met. — We have 
had many a day together : — ^but does he still enjoin 
us not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Row. Most strictly. He means, before it is 
known, to make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir Pet, Ah ! there needs no art to discover 
their merits — ^he shall have his way: but, pray, 
does he know I am married ? 

Row, Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir Pet, What, as we drink health to a friend 
in a consumption I Ah 1 Oliver will laugh at me. 
We used to rail at matrimony together, and he has 
been steady to his text. — ^Well, he must be soon at 
my house, though — I'll instantly give orders for his 
reception. — But, master Rowley, don't drop a word 
that lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Row. By no means. 

Sir Pet. For I should never be able to stand 
Noll's jokes ; so I'd have him think. Lord forgive 
me ! that we are a very happy couple. 

Row. I understand you : — but then you must be 
very careful not to differ while he is in the house 
with you. 

Sir Pet. Egad, and so we must — and that's im- 
possible. Ah ! master Rowley, when an old 
bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves — ^no 
— the crime carries its punishment along with it. 

lExeunl 
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SCENE I.— A Room in Sir Peter Teazle's 

Jlotise, 

Enter Sir Pktbr and Lady Tkazlb. 

Sir Pet, Lady Teazle, lady Teazle, I'll not bear 
it! 

Lady Teaz, Sir Peter, sir Peter, you may bear 
it or not, as you please ; but I ought to have my 
own way in everything, and what's more, I will, 
too. What ! though I was educated in the country, 
I know very well that women of fashion in Lon- 
don are accountable to nobody after they are 
married. 

Sir Pet. Very well, ma'am, very well; — so a 
husband is to have no influence, no authority .' 

Lady Teaz, Authority I no to be sure : — ^if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have adopted 
me, and not married me : I am sure you were old 
enough. 

Sir Pet. Old enough ! — ^ay — ^there it is. Well, 
well, lady Teazle, though my life may be made un- 
happy by your temper, I'll not be ruined by your 
extravagance. 

Lady Teaz, My extravagance ! I'm sure I'm 
not more extravagant than a woman of fashion 
ought to be. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam, you shall throw away 



no more sums on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife I 
to spend as much to furnish your dressing-room 
witli flowers in winter as would sufiice to turn the 
Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give i^ftte cham- 
p^re at Christmas. 

Lady Teaz, And am I to blame, sir Peter, be- 
cause flowers are dear in cold weather ? You 
should find fault with the climate, and not with me. 
For my part, I'm sure, I wish it was spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet I 

Sir Pet. Oons I madam — if you had been born 
to this, I should'nt wonder at your talking thus ; 
but you forget what your situation was when I mar* 
ried you. 

Lady Teaz, No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very dis- 
agreeable one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in 
somewhat a humbler style; — the daughter of a 
plain country squire. Recollect, lady Teazle, 
when I saw you first sitting at your tambour, in a 
pretty-figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at 
your side ; your hair combed smooth over a roll« 
and your apartment hung round with fruits in 
worsted, of your own worlang. 

Lady Teaz, O, yes ! I remember it very well, 
and a curious life I led. — My daily occupation to 
inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
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extracts from the family receipt-book, — and comb 
my aant Deborah's lapdog. 

Sir Pet, YeSf yes, ma'am, 'twas so indeed. 

Zrodjr Team. And then you know, my evening 
amusements I To draw patterns for ruffles, which I 
had not materials to make up ; to play pope Joan 
with the curate ; to read a sermon to my aunt ; or 
to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my 
father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir Pet. I am glad you have so good a memory. 
Yes, madam, these were the recreations I took 
you from ; but now you must have your coach — 
vis-a-vis — and three powdered footmen before your 
chair ; and, in the summer, a pair of white cats to 
draw you to Kensington-gardens. No recollection, 
I suppose, when you were content to ride double, 
behind the butler, on a docked coach-horse. 

Ladp Teaz, No — 1 swear I never did that : I 
deny the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir Pet, This, madam, was your situation ; and 
what have I done for you? I have made you a 
woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, 
I have made you my wife. 

Lady Teaz. Well then, — and there is but one 
thing more you can make me to add to the obliga- 
tion, and that is — 

Sir Pet» My widow, I suppose I 

Lady Teaz. Hem I hem ! 

Sir Pet, I thank you» madam — ^but don't flatter 
yourself; for though your ill conduct may disturb 
my peace, it shall never break my heart, I promise 
you : however, I am equally obliged to you for the 
hint. 

Lady Teaz, Then why will you endeavour to 
make yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart 
me in every little elegant expense ? 

Sir Pet. 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of 
these little elegant expenses when you married 
me ? 

Lady Teaz, Lud, sir Peter I would you have me 
be out of the fashion 

Sir Pet. The fashion, indeed I what had you to 
do with the fashion before you married me ? 

Lady Teaz. For my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman of 
taste. 

Sir Pet. Ay — ^there again — taste I— Zounds ! 
madam, you had no taste when you married me 1 

Lady Teaz. That's very true indeed, sir Peter ; 
and after having married you, I should never pre- 
tend to taste again, I allow« But now, sir Peter, 
if we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I 
may go to my engagement at lady Sneerwell's. 

Sir Pet, Ay, there's ano&er precious circum- 
stance — a charming set of acquaintance you have 
made there ! 

Lculy Teaz. Nay, sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of 
reputation. 

Sir Pet. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of repu- 
tation with a vengeance ; for they don't choose 
anybody should have a character but themselves 1 
— Such a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief than these 
utterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and 
clippers of reputation. 

Lcuiy Teaz. What, would you restrain the free- 
dom of speech ? 

Sir Pet. Ah ! they have made you just as bad 
as any one of the society. 



Lady Tea», Why, I believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no malice 
against the people I abuse. — When I say an ill- 
natured thing, 'tis out of pure good -humour ; and 
I take it for granted, they deal exactly in the same 
manner with me. But, sir Peter, you know you 
promised to come to lady Sneerwell's too. 

Sir Pet. Well, well, I'll caU in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady Teaz, Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you'll be too late. So, good-bye to ye. 

{Exit. 

Sir Pet. So — I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation ! Yet, with what a charm- 
ing air she contradicts everything I say, and how 
pleasingly she shows her contempt for my authority ! 
Well,, though I can't make her love me, there is 
great satisfaction in quarrelling with her ; and I 
think she never appears to such advantage as when 
she is doing everything in her power to plague me. 

{Exit, 



SCENE II. — A Room in Lady Sneerwell's 

House. 

Lady Bnbkbwkll, Mrs. Candour, Crabtrrb, Sir Benjamin 
Backbitb, and Joseph Sihiface, discovered. 

Lady Sneer. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 

Jos. Surf. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Ben. O plague on't, uncle ! 'tis mere non- 
sense. 

Crab, No, no ; 'fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore ! 

Sir Ben, But, ladies, you should be acquainted 
with the circumstance. You must know, that one 
day last week, as lady Betty Curricle was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo 
phaeton, she desired me to write some verses on 
her ponies ; upon which I took out my pocket- 
book, and, in one moment, produced the follow- 
ing : — 
Sure never were seen ttoo such beautiful ponies } 
Other horses are clowns^ but these macaronies i 
To give them this title I'm sure canU be wrong f 
Their legs are so slim^ and their tails are so long. 

Crab, There, ladies, done in the smack of a 
whip, and on horseback too. 

Jos. Surf. A very Phoebus, mounted — indeed, 
sir Benjamin ! 

Sir Ben, O dear, sir ! trifles — trifles. 

Enter Lady Teazle and Maria. 

Mrs, Can. I must have a copy. 

Lady Sneer. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see 
sir Peter ? 

Lady Teaz, 1 believe he'll wait on your lady- 
ship presently. 

Lady Sneer, Maria, my love, you look grave. 
Come, you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Sur- 
face. 

Mar. I take very little pleasure in cards-r— how- 
ever^ I'll do as you please. 

Lady Teaz. I am surprised Mr. Surface should 
sit down with her ; I thought he would have 
embraced this opportunity of speaking to me, 
before sir Peter came. lAside. 

Mrs. Can, Now, I'll die, but you are so scan- 
dalous, I'll forswear your society. 

Lady Teaz. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 



I 
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Mr,. Can. They'll not 
TermiliDii Iq be bandBomB. 

Lady Sneer. Ob, eurel;, Bbe la ■ prett; woman. 

Craft. I sm very glad yoa thinlj bo, ma'am, 

Mr: Can. Sbe baa b cbanniDg freab cdIdut. 

Ladg Teat. Yee. wben U is freab put on. 

Mri.Cnn. O (j '. I'll snear her colour is 
aatnral : I haie aeea il: cDiue and go 1 

gaef oW at nigbt, and cDmea again in the mnrning. 

Sir Ben. Tme, ma'am, it not odI; comes and 

goes, but, wbafa more— egad, ber maid con fetch 

Mri. Can. Hst ha 1 ha! how I bale to hear 
f on talk BO 1 But itirely now, ber sislcr is, or 
was, very bnndsome. 

Crab. Who I Mrs. Evergreen ) O Lord I ebe'» 
sii-and'tifty if she's sn hone ! 

Mri. Can. No* positively you wrong her ; 
fifty-two or fifty-three is the utmoat— and I don't 
think sbe looks more. 

Sir Hen. Ah I there's no judging by ber looks, 
anless one could nee her (ece. 

Lady Sneer. Well, well, it Mra. Evergriieo does 
tihe some pBias to repair the ravagea of time, you 
mast allon she effects it with great ingenuity ; and 
surely that's better than the careleiB manner in 
which the widow Ochre chalta her wrinkles. 

Sir Ben, Nay, now, Indy Sneerwell, you are 
•evere upon the widow. Come, come, '(is not that 
■he paints an ill — but, when she lias finished her 
face, ihe joins it ao badly to her neck, that sbe looks 
like ■ manded atatue. in which the connoiasenr 
■M» at once that the head's modern, though the 

Crai, Ha 1 ha ! ha ! well said, nephew ! 

Mri. Can. Ha! ha I ha! well, ytiu make me 
bugh ; but 1 vow I bate you for it.— What do yon 
think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir Ben. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

iMdg Teai. Yea, and on that account, when 
■he ia neither speaking nor laughing (wliich very 
Beldom happens), she never absolutely shots her 
month, bat leaves it alwaya on a-jar, aa it were. — 
thUB. IBkoaihrrUctA. 

Mri. Can. How can you be so ill-natured T . 

Lady Teas. Nay, 1 allow even that's better 
tliDQ the paina Mrs. Prim takes to conceal ber 
loasea in front. Sbe draws ber mouth till it posi- 
tively resembles the aperture of a poor'a boi, and 
all her wordi appear to slide out edgewise, as it 
were, — thus — Hnis do you do, madam t Yea, 

Ladi/ Sneer. Very well. Lady Tearfa ; I sea 
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pleaaantry. 

Sir Pel, Ladies, your most obedienL — [Aiide.'] 
Meroy on me I here is the whole set ! a character 
dead at everj word, t suppose. 

Mri, Can. I am rejoiced you are coma, sir 
Peter. They have been so censorious — and lady 
Teazle as bad as any one. 

Sir Pet, It must be very distressing to you, 
Mra. Candour, I dare swear. 

Mri. Can, Oh, they will allow good qualities to 
nobody j not even good-nature to onr friend Mrs. 



Lady Teas. What, the fat dowager viia w 



I thank yon, lady Taaile, for defe 



fordefen^^ ^- 



aa Miss Sallow. 

Crab. Ye 
In be cenSDrioUB — an awkward gawky, withont any 
one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. Cat,. Positively yoo ahaU not be so very 
icvere. Miis Sallow is n near relation of mine bj 
marriage, and, as for her person, great allowance 
is to be made; for, let me tell you, a woman labours 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a 
girl at sii- and -thirty. 

Lady Sneer. Though, surely, she is haadaome 
atill — and for the wcakneai in her eyes, consider- 
ing how much the reads by candlelight, it is not to 
he wondered at. 
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Stucco talk sentiment. 

Lady Teais. Nay, I vow lady Stucco is *ery 
well with the dessert after dinner; for she's just 
like the French fruit one ctbcIcb fur mottoei — 
made up of paint and proverb. 

Mn. Can. Well, 1 never will join in ridiculiog 
a friend ; and to I constantly tell my coaain Ogle, 
and you all know what preteosiona sbe has to be 
critical on beauty, 

Cia6. Oh,tobesnreI she bae herself the oddeat 

of features from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

"' " - ' ■ - ijjgj — jn iriali front — 



rab. Calcdoi 
r Ben. Dut 



., Complexion of a Spaniard!^ 
ind teeth a la Chinoiie — 
:, In short, her face resemblel B lath 
Spa — where no two gnesla are of ■ 

the close of a general 



a congress t 
o nil the mo 
: a dilTcrent i 



re the only parties likely tojoij 
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Mrs. Can. Ha ! ha ! ha I 

Sir Pet. Mercy on my life ! — a person they dine 
with twice a week ! [Aside. 

Lady Sneer. Go, go ; yon are a conple of provok- 
ing toads. 

Mrs. Can. Nay, but I vow yon shall not carry 
the langh off so — for give me leave to say, that 
Mrs. Ogle — 

. Sir Pet, Madam, madam, I beg your pardon — 
there's no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
— But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the 
lady they are abusing is a particular friend of mine, 
I hope you'll not take her part. 

Lady Sneer. Ha! ha! ha I well said, sir Peter ! 
but you are a cruel creature, — too phlegmatic 
yourself for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in 
others. 

Sir Pet. Ah ! madam, true wit is more nearly 
allied to good-nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lady Teaz. True, sir Peter : I believe they are 
80 near akin that they can never be united. 

Sir Ben. Or rather, madam, suppose them to 
be man and wife, because one seldom sees them 
together. 

Lady Teax. But sir Peter is such an enemy to 
scandal, I believe be would have it put down by 
parliament. 

Sir Pet. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to 
consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as poaching on manors, and pass an 
act for the preservation of fame, I believe there are 
many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady Sneer. O Lud! sir Peter; would you 
deprive us of our privileges ? 

Sir Pet. kji madam ; and then no person should 
be permitted to kill characters and run down repu- 
tations, but qualified old maids and disappointed 
widows. 

Lady Sneer, Go, you monster ! 

Mrs, Can, But, surely, you would not be quite 
so severe on those who only report what, they 
hear ? 

Sir Pet, Yes, madam, I would have law merchant 
for them too ; and in aU cases of slander currency, 
whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be found, 
the injured parties should have a right to come on 
any of the indorsers. 

Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never 
was a scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Sir Pet. Oh, nine out of ten of the malicious 
inventions are founded on some ridiculous misre- 
presentation ! 

Lady Sneer. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to 
cards in the next room ? 

Enter Servant, who tohispers Sir Pbtsr. 

Sir Pet. I'll be with them directly.— [Ejnt 
Servant.] I'll get away unperceived. [Atide. 

Lady. Sneer, Sir Peter, you are not going to 
leave us ? 

Sir Pet, Your ladyship must excuse me ; I'm 
called away by particular business. But I leave 
my character behind me. [Exit. 

Sir Ben. Well — certainly, lady Teazle, that lord 
of yours is a strange being : I could tell you some 
stories of him would make you laugh heartily if he 
were not your husband. 

Lady Teaz. Oh, pray don't mind that ; — come, 
do let's hear them. 

lExeunt aU but Jossph Subpacs and Maria. 



Jos. Surf, Maria, I see you have no satisfaction 
in this society. 

Jlfan How is it possible I should .'—If to raise 
malicious smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes 
of those who have never injured us be the province 
of wit or humour, Heaven grant me a double por- 
tion of dulness ! 

Jos. Surf. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are ; they have no malice at heart 

Mar. Then is their conduct still more contemp- 
tible ; for, in my opinion, nothing could excuse the 
interference of their tongues, but a natural and 
uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Jos, Surf. Undoubtedly, madam ; and it has 
always been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate 
a malicious truth wantonly is more despiMble than 
to fedsify from revenge. But can you, Maria, feel 
thus for others, and be unkind to me alone? Is 
hope to be denied the tenderest passion ? 

Mar. Why will you distress me by renewing 
the subject? 

Jos. Surf, Ah, Maria I you would not treat me 
thus, and oppose your guardian, sir Peter's wiU, 
but that I see that profligate Charles is still a 
favoured rivaL 

Mar, Ungenerously urged ! — But whatever my 
sentiments are for that unfortunate young man, be 
assured I shall not feel more bound to give him 
up, because his distresses have lost him the regard 
even of a brother. 

Jos, Surf, Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with 
a frown : by all that's honest, I swear— IKneels, 

Re-enter Lady Tcazlk bdiind. 

[Aside,'] Gad's life, here's lady Teazle- [Aloud to 
Maria.] You must not — no, you shall not — for, 
though I have the greatest regard for lady Teazle— 

Mar. Lady Teazle ! 

Jos, Surf, Yet were sir Peter to suspect— 

Lady Teaz, [Coming forward,"] What is this, 
pray ? Do you take her for me P— -Child, you are 
wanted in the next room.— [^drt/ Maria.] What 
is all this, pray ? 

Jos. Surf, Oh, the most unlucky circumstance 
in nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender 
concern I have for your happiness, and threatened 
to acquaint sir Peter with her suspiciohs> and I 
was just endeavouring to reason with her when you 
came in. 

Leuiy Teaz. Indeed 1 but you seemed to adopt 
a very tender mode of reasoning— do you usually 
argue on your knees ? 

Jos, Surf, Oh, she's a child, and I thought a 
little bovibast — But, lady Teazle, when are you to 
give me your judgment on my library, as you 
promised ? 

Leuiy Teaz, No, no ; I begin to think it would 
be imprudent, and you know I admit you as a lover 
no farther than fashion sanctions. 

Jos, Surf, True — amereplatoniccidsbeo — what 
every wife is entitled to. 

Lady Teaz, Certainly, one must not be out of 
the fashion. — However, I have so much of my 
country prejudices left, that, though sir Peter's 
ill-humour may vex me ever so, it never shall 
provoke me to — 

Jos, Surf, The only revenge in your power. — 
Well — I applaud your moderation. 

Lady Teaz. Go — you are an insinuating wretch ! 
— But we shall be missed— let us join the company. 
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Jn. Surf. But we had best not retnrn together. 

Lady Tcaz. Well, don't stay ; for Maria shan't 
«ome to hear aa.'s more of jour reaaDniDg, 1 pro- 
miie you. [EiU, 

Jot. Surf. A cnriouB dilemma my politics bate 
run me into ' I wanted, at first, only to ingratiat- 
myaelf with lady Teazle, that >he might not be m 
enemj with Maria ; and I hate, I don't know hoi 
become her serioQS lover. Sincerely I b^n to wig 
I had never made such > point of gaining ao vei 
good a character, for it has led me into so many 

-Bed rogueries that I doubt I shall be expoeed i ' 
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t Peter 1 ai 
you weU, believe me t 
long time since we met — 
ir Oliver, eind muiy a cross 
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Sir Pet. Ha ! sir 
come In England a I 

Sir Qliv. Thank 
i'faith 1 am glad to 

5ir Pel. Ob ! 'ti 
fifteen yeara, I dout 
accident in the time 

Sir Oliv- Ay, I bave bad myabare. But, what 1 
I find jou are married, bej? — WeU, well, it can't 
be belpU ; and eo — I wish you joy with all my 

Sir PH. Tbanlt you, thank you, air Oliver 

Yes. 1 bave entered into— the happy stale ; — but 
talk of I 



r Olir. 



r Peter; old f 



I 
I 



ir Olin. Ha ! ha 1 ha! so my old friend la mar- 
ried, hey ?— a young wife out of the country. — Ha! 
halbal that he aboold have stood bluff to old 
elor so long, and sink into a husband at laat ! 
DID. But you must not rally Mm on the sub- 
sir Oliver ; 'tis a tender point, I assnre yon, 
though he has been married onij seven months. 

Sir OlvB. Then he has been just half a year on 
the stool of repentance I — Poor Peter! — But you 
say he has entirely given up Charles, — never sees 
him. hey .' 

"out, Hia prejudice against him is aitoniahing, 
I am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of 
vrith lady Teaile, which he baa industriousli 
1 ted into by a scandalous society in the neigh- 
bourhood, who have contributed not a little K 
Chariet's ill name. Whereas, the truth is, 1 
:ve, if the lady is partial to either of them, bii 
brother is the favourite. 

ir Olit. Ay. I know there are a set of mah- 
9, prating, prudent gosaipi 
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IE givBB me new nre 10 find thai 
rned against him ; and that thi 
good old master has one friend, howevf 

Sir Oiiv. What ! shall I forget, master Rowley, 
whenl was at his years myself P Egad, my brother 
and I were neither of ns vciy prudent youths ; and 
yet, I believe, you have not seen many better men 
than your old master was ! 

Boa. Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me aaani 
that Charles may yet be a creiht to his faml 
But here comes sir Peter. 

Sir Oiio. Egad, so he does ! — Mercy on _... . _. ^ . 

he's greatly altered, and Eeems to have a settled little : for my part, 

married look 1 One may read husband in bis face to the green suckers of youth ; tt) 

at this diatiiuce I | Bapling, and spoils the growth of i 



should not begin on grievances at first meeting — 

w. [Aside to Sir Oliver.] Take care, pray, 

■ 0/iu. Well, so one of my nephews is ■ wild 
feUow, hey ? 

Sir Pet. Wild !— ah ! my old friend, I grieve 
or your disappointment there; he's a lost yoong 
nan, indeed. However, his brother will make 
'ou amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
bould be : everybody in the world speaks well of 
him. 

5ir Oliv. I am 
good a character l 
body speaks well 
boircd as low to ki 
dignity of geoiuB a 
Sir Pet. What, 
for not malang enemies ? 

Sir Oliv. Yes, if he baa merit enough to deserve 

Sir Pel. Well, well— you'll be convinced when 
you know him. 'Tia ediScalioo to hear him con- 
verse ; he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sit Oliv. Oh, plague of hia sentimenta ! If ha 
salutes me with a scrap of morality in his moatb, 
1 shall be sick directly. — But, however, don't mia- 
take me, nr Peter) I don't mean to defend Charles's 
errors : but before 1 form my judgment of either 
of them, I intend to make a trial of their bearta; 
and my friend Rowley and I have planned some- 
thing for the purpose. 

Row. Aod sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 

5Jr Pel, Ob, my life on Joseph's honour! 

Sir Oliv. Welt — come, give ns a bottle of good 
wine, and we'll drink the lads' health, and tell jon 



lel aroni 
led little 



Sir Pel. AJlons. then f 
Sir Oliv. And don't, 
liost your old friend's 
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ACT III. 



SCENE J,— J Room in Sir Peter Teazle's 

House. 

Enter Sir Pstxr Tbazlb, Sir Olivbb Surtacb, and 

ROWLBY. 

Sir Pet. Well, then, we will see this fellow first, 
and have our wine afterwards : — but how is this, 
master Rowley? I don't see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Jlow, Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, who I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to tiiem by their 
mother. He was a merchant in Dublin, but has 
been ruined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. 
He has applied, by letter, to Mr. Surface and 
Charles : from the former be has received nothing 
but evasive promises of future service, while Charles 
has done all that his extravagance has left him 
power to do ; and he is, at this time, endeavouring 
to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the 
midst of his own distresses, I kpow he intends for 
the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir Oliv. Ah ! he is my brother's son. 

Sir Pet. Well, but how is sir Oliver personally 
to— 

Row. Why, sir, I vrill inform Charles and his 
brother, that Stanley has obtained permission to 
apply personally to his friends, and as they have 
neither of them ever seen him, let sir Oliver assume 
his character, and he will have a fait opportunity 
of judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dis- 
positions ; and believe me, sir, you will find in the 
youngest brother, one who, in the midst of folly 
and dissipation, has still, as our immortal bard 
expresses it, 

*' a heart to pity, and a hand. 
Open as day, for melting charity.** 

Sir Pet. Pshal what signifies his having an 
open hand or purse either, when he has nothing 
left to give? Well, well, make the trial, if you 
please. — But where is the fellow whom you brought 
for sir Oliver to examine, relative to Charles's 
affairs? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. — ^This, sir Oliver, 
is a friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, has done 
everything in his power to bring your nephew to a 
proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir Pet. Pray let us have him in. 

Row, Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. 

iCeOls to Servant. 

Sir Pet. But, pray, why should you suppose he 
will speak the truth ? 

Row. Oh t I have convinced him that he has 
no chance of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles, but through the bounty of sir Oliver, 
who he knows is arrived ; so that yon may depend 
on Ms fidelity to his own interests. I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I 
have detected in a matter little short of forgery, 
and shall speedily produce him to remove some of 
your prejudices* 

Sir Pet. I have heard too much on that subject 

•Row. Here comes the honest Israelite.—- 



Enter Mosbs. 



— »This is sit Oliver. 

Sir Oliv. Sir, I understand you have lately had 
great dealings with my nephew Charles. 

Mos. Yes, sir Oliver, I have done all I could 
for him : but he was ruined before he came to me 
for assistance. 

Sir Oliv. That was unlucky, truly ; for you have 
had mo opportunity of showing your talents. 

Mos, None at all; I hadn't the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thousands 
worse than nothing. 

Sir Oliv. Unfortunate, indeed ! — But I suppose 
you have done all in your power for him, honest 
Moses? 

Mos. Yes, he knows that. This very evening I 
was to have brought him a gentleman from the city, 
who does not know him, and will, I believe, ad- 
vance him some money. 

Sir Pet. What, one Charles has never had money 
from before ? 

Mos. Yes, Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir Pet. Egad, sir Oliver, a thought strikes me! 
— Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ? 

Mos. Not at aU. 

Sir Pet. Now then, sir Oliver, you may have a 
better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by 
an old romancing tale of a poor relation : go with 
my friend Moses, and represent Premium, and 
then, I'll answer for it, you'll see your nephew in 
all his glory. 

Sir Olio. Egad, I like this idea better than the 
other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old 
Stanley. 

Sir Pet. True — so you may. 

Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage* to be sure. — However, Moses, you 
understand sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 

Mos. You may depend upon me. — ^This is near 
the time I was to have gone. 

Sir Oliv. I'll accompany you as soon as you 
please, Moses. — But hold ! 1 have forgot one tlung 
—how the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 

Mos, There's no need — ^the principal is Christian. 

Sir Oliv. Is he? I'm very sorry to hear it. 
But then again, an't I rather too smartly dressed 
to look like a money-lender ? 

Sir Pet, Not at all ; 'twould not be out of cha- 
racter, if you went in your own carriage. — ^Would 
it, Moses ? 

Mos. Not in the least. 

Sir Oliv, Well, but how must I talk ? there's 
certainly some cant of usury and mode of treating 
that I ought to know. 

Sir Pet. Oh, there's not much to learn. » The 
great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands. — Hey, Moses ? 

Mos. Yes, that's a very great point. 

Sir Oliv, I'll answer for't I'll not be wanting m 
that. I'll ask him eight or ten per cent, on the 
loan, at least. 

Mos, If you ask him no more than that, you'll 
be discovered immediately. 
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Sir OUt?, Hey I nhit the plague I 
then? 
Mot, That dependB upon t 



. If 



■hould require only forty or fifty per 

you find him ia great distresB, and want the 

moneys very bsd, you may ask double. 

Sir Pel. A good honest trade you're learning, 
rir Oliver ! 

Sir OHb. Truly, I think to — and not unprolit' 
ihle. 

Mai. Then, yon know, yoa hnien't the moneys 
yODnelr, but are forced to borrow them for him of 
lUi old friend. 

Sir Olin. Oh ! 1 borrow it of ■ friend, do I ? 

Mai. And your friend is an unconacionable 
dog : but yon can't help that. 

Sir 0?iB. My friend an nn con acion able dog ? 

Mot. Yes, and he himself baa not the moneys 
by him, but is forced to sell alouk at a great !os 



li,!. He 



seU Bl 



loss, ii he? WeU, that! Tery kind of him. 

Sir Pel. I'faitb, sir Oliver—Mr. Premiiim, I 
mean, you'll soon be master of the trade.— But, 
Moses ! would not yon haye him ran out a little 
ngsiuBt the annuity bill ? That would be in eha- 
ncter, 1 should think. 

Moi. Very much. 

I>e at years of discretion before he is soflered to 

jifai. Ay, great pity I 

Sir Pel. And abuse the public for allomng 
roerit to an act whose only object is to snatch mis- 
forlUDe and imprudence from the rapacious gripe 
at usury, and giie the minor a chance of inherit- 
ing his estate without being nnduiie by coming 

Sir OSip. So, BO— Moaes ahall five me fartber 
inalnjctloni at we go together. 

Sir Pel. You will not bare mnch time, for 
your nephew lives hard by- 
Sir Olip. Oh, never fear ! my tutor appeara bo 
able, that though Charles lived in the neit street. 
It must be my own fault if I am not a complete 
rogue before [ turn the comer. [Sell bIIFi Mdsjh. 
Sir Pel. So, now, I think air OUver wiU be 
convinced : you are partial, Rowley, and would 
have prepared Charles /or the other plot. 
Itow. NOi upon my word, air Peter. 
Sir Pel. Well, go bring me this Snake, and I'll 
hear what he has to say presenily. — I see Maria, 
and want to speak with ber.—lZxil Rowlet.] I 
should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of 
lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have 
never yet opened my mind on this subject to my 
friend Joseph — I am detenoined 1 wilt do it — he 



So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 
Mar. No, sir ; he was engaged- 
Sir Pel. Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the 
more you converse with that amiable young man, 
' wIhC return his partiality for you deserves ? 

JIfar. Indeed, sir Peter, your b-equent importu- 
nity on this subject diatreasen me eitremely— you 
compel me CO declare, that 1 know no man who 
has ever paid me a parUcuIar attention, whom I 
would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 



Tis e' 



■. So — here's perverafiness ! — No, no, 
'harlcs only whom you would prefer. 
his vices and follies have won your 



itfar. This ia unkind, sir. Yoa know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him i 1 have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot 
think it culpable, if, while my understanding 
severely condemns hia vices, my heart anggeats 
some pity for his distreaaes. 

Sir Pel. Well, well, pity him aa much aa yoa 
please ; but give your heart and hand to a wor- 
thier object. 

Mar. Never to his brother 1 

Sir Pel. Go— Perverse and obstinate! But 
take care, madam ; you have never yet known what 
the authority of a guardian is ; don't compel ma 
to inform you of it. 

Mar. I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. 'Tis Irae. by my father's will. I am for a 
short period bound to regard you as his aubatitnte ; 
but must cease to think yon so, when you would 
compel me to be miserable. (.Krll. 

Sir Pat. Was ever man so crossed as I am ? 
everything conspiring to fret me ! 1 had not been 
involved in matri™ — - - ' 
father, a bale and 

I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing 
care of bis daughter- — But here com 
mate 1 She appears in great good-hui 
happy I should be if I could tease hei 
me. though but a little '. 

Lady Teaz. Lud ! 



fortnight, before ber 
'* ' purpose, 
with the 
my help. 
ir. How 



5ir Pet. Ah : 
Lady Teat. ' 



nith Maria ? It is not 
le ill-humoured when I am Dot by- 
lady Teazle, you might have the 



have two hundred pounds, will yon ? 

^ir Pel. Two hundred pounds 1 what, an't I 
to be in a good humour without paying for it I But 
speak to me thua, and i'faitb there's nothing I 
could refuae you. You shall have it ; but seal me 
a bond for the repayment. 

Lady Teas. O no — there— my note of hand 
will do as well. iOScHng hir lHn4. 

Sir Pel. And you shall no longer reprDacb Bit 
with not giving you an independent aettlemeat. t 
mean shortly to surprise you : — but shall m 
always live thus, hey ? 

Lads, Teaz. If yon please. Tm sni 
care how soon we leave ofi" quarrelling, 
yon'li own yon were tired first. 

Sir Pel. Well— then let our future contest bl, 
who shall be most obliging- 

becomee you. Yon look now as you did before we 
were married, when yon used to walk with me 
nnder the elms, and tell me stories of what a gal- 
lant yon were in your yontb, and chuck me andef 
the chin, you would ; and ask me if I tboogUCl 
could love an old fellow, who would deny mo 
nothing — didn't you ! 
Sir Pel. Yes, yes, and you were »4 kind ud 



e r aaat 
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Lady Teaz, Ay — so I was, and would always 
take yoar part, when my acquaintance used to 
abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir Pet. Indeed ! 

LiMdy Teaz, Ay, and when my cousin Sophy 
has called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who 
might be my father, I have always defended you, 
and said, I didn't think you so ugly by any means, 
and I dared say you'd make a very good sort of a 
husband. 

Sir Pet, And you prophesied right ; and we 
shall now be the happiest couple — 

Leuiy Teaz, And never differ again ? 

Sir Pet. No, never ! — though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear lady Teazle, you must watch your 
temper very seriously : for in all our little quar- 
rels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you always 
began first. 

Lady Teaz, I beg your pardon, my dear sir 
Peter : indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Pet. Now see, my angel ! take care — con- 
tradicting isn't the way to keep friends. 

Liuly Teaz. Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir Pet, There, now ! you — ^you are going on. 
You don't perceive, my life, that you are just doing 
the very thing whidi you know idways makes me 
angry. 

Lcuiy Teaz. Nay, you know if you will be angry 
without any reason, my dear — 

Sir Pet. There! now you want to quarrel 
again. 

Lady Teaz. No, I'm sure I don't : — but if you 
vnll be so peevish — 

Sir Pet. There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady Teaz. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing 
— ^but there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam : the fault's in your 
own temper. 

Lady Teaz. Ay, you are just what my cousin 
Sophy said you would be. 

Sir Pet. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, imper- 
tinent gipsy. 

Lady Teaz. You are a great bear, I'm sure, to 
abuse my relations. 

Sir Pet. Now may all the plagues of marriage 
be doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with 
you any more 1 

Lady Teaz. So much the better. 

Sir Pet, No, no, madam : 'tis evident you never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry 
you — a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 
the honest 'squires in the neighbourhood ! 

Leuiy Teaz, And I am sure I was a fool to 
marry you — an old dangling bachelor, who was 
single at fifty, only because he never could meet 
with any one who would have him. 

Sir Pet. Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased 
enough to listen to me : you never had such an 
offer before. 

Lady Teaz. No ! didn't I refuse sir Tivy Terrier, 
who everybody said would have been a better 
match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and 
he has broke his neck since we have been married. 

Sir Pet. I have done with you, madam ! You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful — ^but there's an end of 
everything. I believe you capable of everything 
that is bad. Yes, madam, I now believe the reporto 
relative to you and Charles, madam. Yes, madam, 
you and Charles are, not without grounds — 



Lady Teaz, Take care, sir Pfete^ ! you had 
better not insinuate any such thing ! I'll not be 
suspected without cause, I promise you. 

Sir Pet, Very well, madam! very well! A 
separate maintenance as soon as you please. Yes, 
madam, or a divorce ! I'll make an example of 
myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. Let ut 
separate, madam. 

Lady Teaz, Agreed ! agreed ! And now, my 
dear sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest couple, and never differ again, you 
know : ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you are going to be in 
a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt you** 
so, bye! bye! IBxit. 

Sir Pet. Plagues and tortures ! can*t I make her 
angry either ! Oh, I am the most miserable fellow! 
But I'll not bear her presuming to keep her tem- 
per : no ! she may break my heart, but she shan't 
keep her temper. lExii. 



SCENE II. — A Room in Chables Svrfaob's 

House. 

Enter Trip, Mosss, and Sir Ouvbb Sitrpacs. 

Trip. Here, master Moses ! if you'll stay a 
moment, I'll trjr whether — what's the gentleman*! 
name? 

Sir Oliv. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 

{Atide to Moans. 

Mos. Mr. Premium. 

Trip, Premium — ^very well. lExit, taking tnt^. 

Sir Oliv. To judge by the servants, one wouldn't 
believe the master was ruined. But what ! — sure, 
this was my brother's house ? 

Mos. Yes, sir ; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. 
Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c., just as 
the old gentleman left it Sir Peter thought it a 
piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir Oliv. In my mind, the other's economy in 
selling it to him was more reprehensible by half. 

Be-tnUr Trip. 

Trip, My master says you must wait, gentle- 
men: he has company, and can't speak with you 
yet. 

Sir Oliv, If he knew who it was wanted to see 
him, perhaps he would not send such a message ? 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir ; he knows you are here — 
I did not forget little Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir Oliv. Very well ; and I pray, sir, what n&ay 
be your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your service* 

Sir Oliv. Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have a plea- 
sant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes — ^here are three or four of us 
pass our time agreeably enough; but then our 
wages are sometimes a little in arrear — and not 
very great either — but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets. 

Sir Oliv, Bags and bouquets ! halters and bas- 
tinadoes ! lAtide. 

Trip. And apropos, Moses — ^have you been able 
to get me that tittle bill discounted ? 

Sir Oliv, Wants to raise money too ! — mercy 
on me ! Has his distresses too, I warrant, like a 
lord, and affecte creditors and duns. lAside. 

Mos, 'Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip, Good lack, you surprise me ! My friend 
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Mot. No, 'twonldD't do. 

Trip. A small bdiu — but twenl; poaadi. 
Hark'ce, Mosei, do you think ;ou couldn't get il 



Afos. Well, but you miuC iaanre your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart ! I'll iosure toj 
plsct. and my life too. if yon pleaap. 

Sir Oliv. It'B mors than t would your neck. 

[-4.r-rf«. 

Mos. Bat ia tbere nothing you coald deposit -> 

Trip. Why, nothing- capital of my master'a 
wardrobe hai dropped lately; but I could giTe you 

mortgage on some of hia winter elotheg, with 
equity of redemption before NoTemher— or you 



Can. Now then, CharleBi be honeaE, Uu! pje 

Chai. Surf. Why, I hate withheld her only in 
I conipaseiaD to you. 11 1 toast her. you most give 
. a round of her peers, which ia impossible — oa 

Care. Oh 1 then we'll find some oanotiiaed yeb- 

tols or heathen goddesKs that will do, I warrant ! 

Chat. Surf. Here then, bumpera, you rogues ! 



CAM. 



Bhallh 



h veWel 



post-obit on the blue and 

"link, Moaei, with ■ few pair ot point rumes, as a 

collateral security— hey. my little fellow ? 

Jlfos. Well. weU. [£(llrinj«. 

Trip. Egad, 1 heard the bell I I believe, gen- 

llemeti, I can now introduce yon. — Don't forget 

the annuity, little Moies 1 — This way, gentlemen. 

"11 inaure my place, you know. 

ir OHb. lAiide.] If the man be a shadow of 

master, this ia the temple of disBipation indeed! 

[&■ ■ 



SCENE III.— Another Jloom 






n. Surf. Then he'll hi 
1 you wouldn't train a horse Cor the course 
Oy keeping him from corn ? For my part, egad, 
I am never so successful as when I am a littte 
merry : let me throw on a bottle of champagne, sad 
I iieter lose — at least I never feel my lossea, which 
is exactly the same thing. 
2 Gent. Ay, thst I believe. 
cam. Surf. And then, what man can pretend 



.0 be a believ. 



.n Iov< 






! Mari 
ir Itar. Mari 



I Mar 



ur/. Oh, damn the si 



I calendar.— But 
r Harry, beware, we must have InauC; n- 

Care. Nay, never study, sir Harry : we'll stand 
to the toast, though your mistress ehould want an 
Eye, and you know you have a song will ejcuse joo. 

Sir liar. Egad, 80 I have! and I'll give him 

the song instead of the lady. CSinpi. 

Uerc'i U the maidea of buhful HfUcn : 



CAoj. Surf. 'Fore heaven, 'tia true ! -there. 'a 
the great degeneracy of the age. Many of our oo- 
quaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness ; but, 
plague on't, they won't drink. 

Cart. It is so indeed, Charles t they give into 
■II the substantial luiutiesof the table, and abstain 
from nothing bnt wine and wit. Oh, certainly 
Heiety miflera by it intolerably ! for now, tostend 
of the social spirit ot raillery that nsed to mantle 
over a glass of bright burgundy, their conversation 
is become just Hke the Spa water they drink, which 
has all the pertness and flatulence of champagne, 

I Gant. But what are they to do who love plsy 




Tis the lest by which the lover knows his own 
heart. Fill a doxen bumpers to a dozen beanties, 
and ibe that floats ntop is the maid that has be- 



Chaa. Sujf. Gentlemen, you must eici 
liltte. — Careless, take the chair, will you ? 

Carf. Nay, pntliee, Cbarlea. what now? "nds 
is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, hu 
dropped in by chance.^ 

Chaa. Surf. No, faith ! To tell yon the trnth, 
'tis a Jew and a broker, who are come by appoint- 

Care. O damn it ! let's have the Jew ii 

1 Genl. Ay, and the broker too, by all 

2 Geal. Yes, yea, the Jew and the brol 
CAos. Surf. Egad, with all my heart 

bid the gentlemen walk in— [jBiiIThip.] 
there's one of them a stranger. I can tell ; 

Corf. Charles, let ub give them some generwa 
burgundy, and perhaps they'll grow conacientioua. 

Chas. Surf. Oh, hang 'em, no 1 wine does bat 
draw forth a man's natural qualities ; and to nukt 
them drink would only be to whet their knaiery. 
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Mos. Yes, sir. 

Chas.Surf. Set chairs. Trip. — Sit down, Mr. 
Premium. — Glasses, Trip. — [Trip gives chairs 
and glasses f and exii,'] Sit down, Moses. — Come, 
Mr. Premium, I'll give you a sentiment; here's 
Success to usury J — Moses, fill the gentleman a 
bumper. 

Mos. Success to usury ! IDrinkt. 

Care. Right, Moses — usury is prudence and 
industry, and deserves to succeed. 

Sir Oliv. Then here's — all the success it 
deserves I IDHnks. 

Care. No, no, that won't do ! Mr. Premium, 
you have demurred at the toast, and must drink it 
in a pint bumper. 

1 Gent. A pint bumper, at least. 

Mos. O pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium^s a 
gentleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

2 Gent. Give Moses a quart glass — this is mutiny, 
and a high contempt for the chair. 

Care. Here, now for^t ! I'll see justice done, to 
the last drop of my bottle. 

Sir Oliv. Nay, pray, gentlemen — I did not 
expect this usage. 

Chas, Surf. No, hang it, you shan't ; Mr. Pre- 
mium's a stranger. 

Sir Oliv. Odd ! I wish I was well out of their 
company. iAside. 

Care. Plague on 'em then 1 if they don't drink, 
we'll not sit down with them. — Come, Harry, the 
dice are in the next room. — Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the 
gentlemen ? 

Cfuzs. Surf. I will 1 1 will ! — [Ejpeunt Sir Harry 
Bumper and Gentlemen ; Careless following.} 
Careless ! 

Care. [Returning.'] Well! 

Cfuzs. Surf. Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. Oh, you know I am always ready : word, 
note, or bond, *tis all the same to me. lExit. 

Mos. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of 
the strictest honour and secrecy ; and always per- 
forms what he undertakes. — Mr. Premium, this is — 

Chas. Surf Psha ! have done. — Sir, my friend 
Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little sl5w at 
expression : he'll be an hour giving us our titles. 
Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is this : 
I am an extravagant young fellow who wants to 
borrow money ; you I take to be a prudent old 
fellow, who have got money to lend. I am block- 
head enough to give fifty per cent, sooner than not 
have it ; and you, I presume, are rogue enough to 
take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, you 
see we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without farther ceremony. 

Sir Oliv. Exceeding frank, upon my word. — I 
see, sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Ch€u. Surf Oh, no, sir 1 plain-dealing in busi- 
ness I always think best. 

Sir Oliv. Sir, I like you the better for it — 
However, you are mistaken in one thing ; I have 
no money to lend, but I believe I could procure 
some of a friend ; but then he's an unconscionable 
dog. — Isn't he, Moses ? 

Mos. But you can't help that. 

Sir Oliv. And must seU stock to accommodate 
you. — Mustn't he, Moses ? 

Mos. Yes, indeed I — ^You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie \ 



Chas. Surf Right. People that speak truth 
generally do. — But these are trifles, Mr. Premium. 
What ! I know money isn't to be bought without 
paying for't ! 

Sir Oliv.. Well, but what security could you 
give ? Yon have no land, I suppose ? 

Chas. Surf. Not a mole-hiU, nor a twig, but 
what's in the bough -pots out of the window I 

Sir Oliv. Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Chas. Surf Nothing but live stock — and that's 
only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. 
Premium, are you acquainted at all with any of my 
connexions ? 

Sir Oliv, Why, to say truth, I am. 

Chas, Surf, Then you must know that I have a 
devilish rich uncle in the East Indies, sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expec- 
tations? 

Sir Oliv. That you have a wealthy uncle I have 
heard ; but how your expectations will turn out, is 
more, I believe, than you can telL 

Chas. Surf. O no ! — there can be no doubt. 
They tell me I'm a prodigious favourite, and that 
he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir Oliv. Indeed ! this is the first I've heard 
of it. 

Chas. Surf. Yes, yes, 'tis just so. — Moses knows 
'tis true ; don't you, Moses ? 

Mos. O yes ! I'll swear to't. 

Sir Oliv. Egad, they'll persuade me presently 
I'm at Bengal. lAside. 

Chas. Surf Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if 
it's agreeable to you, a post-obit on sir Oliver's 
life : though at the same time the old fellow has 
been so liberal to me, that I give you my word, I 
should be very sorry to hear that anything had hap- 
pened to him. 

Sir Oliv, Not more than I should, I assure you. 
But the bond you mention happens to be just the 
worst security you could offer me — ^for I might live 
to a hundred, and never see the principal. 

Cfias. Surf O yes, you would ! the moment sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for 
the money. 

Sir Oliv. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Chas. Surf, What ! I suppose you're afraid that 
sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir Oliv. No, indeed, I am not ; though I have 
heard he is as hale and healthy as any man of his 
years in Christendom. 

Chas. Surf There again, now, yon are misin- 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him consi- 
derably, poor uncle Oliver I Yes, yes, he breaks 
apace, I'm told — and is so much altered lately that 
his nearest relations don't know him. 

Sir Oliv. No ! ha ! ha ! ha ! so much altered 
lately that his nearest relations don't know him ! 
ha ! ha I ha ! egad — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Chas. Surf. Ha ! ha ! — you're glad to hear that, 
little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv. No, no, I'm not. 

Chas. Surf. Yes, yes, you are — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
you know that mends your chance. 

Sir Oliv. But I'm told sir Oliver is coming 
over ; nay, some say he is actually arrived. 

Ch€u. Surf, Psha ! sure I must know better than 
you whether he's come or not. No, no, r^ om*% 
he's at this moment at Calcutta.— Isn't h^ Iftoir 

Mos, O yes, certainly. 
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Sir Olio. Very 
iKtler than I, tho 
aalhnrity. — HaTen't 1, Moaea > 

Moa. Yea, masC undoubted ! 

Sir Olli: Bui, sir. u I undentsud you want a 
few hundredH immediilely, is there nothiog you 
muld dIapoBe of? 

Chat. Surf. Hon da you Diean ? 

Sir Olip. For iuBtaace, now, I hite heard that 
par father left hehind him a great quantity uf 
maiay old plate. 

Chai. Sarf, O Lad I tliat's gone long ago. — 
Moaea can tell tou how better tiian I can. 

Sir Oliv. iAaidc] Good Uck I all the family 
race-eupa and corporation -bowli '. — [Aloud.} Thou 
It wai alto Buppoaed that bis library wag one of the 
moat valuable and compact--' 

Chai. Surf. Yei, yes, ao it was ;— laatly tou 
mueh BO for a private gentlanian. For my part, I 
wai always of a communicative diapoaition, go I 
thought it a Bhame to keep ao much knowledge to 
myself. 

Sir Oliv. {Asidt."] Mercy upOD me ! learning 
that had run in the family like an heir-loom !— 
[^/nud.] Pray, what are become of the booka ? 

Cha». Siirf. You mnit inquire at the auctioneer. 






1 Moaei 



JUai. 






SirOlif 
left, I auppoae ? 

Chai, Surf. Not mnob, indeed ; nnlew yon haTe 
1 mind to the family-pictureg. 1 have got a room 
full nf ancestora aboie ; and if you bave a taate for 
paintin^re, egad, you shall bave 'em a bargain ! 

Sir Ohv. Hey I what the devil 1 sure, yon 
wouldn't sell yonr fore&tbera, would yoQ ! 

Chas. Surf. Every man of them, to the best 



Chaa. Surf. Ay, and my greaC-grandhthers 

Sir (Will. [Aiide.'J Now I give him op 
lAivud.'] What the plague, have you no boweli 
for your own kindred ? Odd'i life '. do yna take 
me for Shylock in the play, that yon would n ' 
money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Cbai. Sarf. Nay, my little broker, don't be 
angry : what need you care, if you have your 



Sir OH 



worth? 



WeU, rU be the purchnaer : t think 
iose of the fiunily canvas — lAfidt.'] 



Core. Come, Charles, what keepr 

Chas. Surf. 1 can't come yet.— I'faith, we uF 
);Ding to have a sale above ataira ; here's Ultle 
Premium will buy all my anceston,! 

Care, Oh, bum your Bnceslors ! 

Chas. .Sarf. No, be may do that afterwards, 
if he i^a^es. — Stay, CarEleBi, we want you: 
egad, you ahall be auctioneer — ao come along witii 

Care. Ob, have with you, if that's the case. — 
Handle a hammer la well as a dice-box ! 

Sir Oliv. Oh, the profligates ! [AnUt. 

Cliai. Sarf. Come, Moses, yon shall be appraiser, 
if we want one. — Gad's life, little Premium, yoti 
don't seem to like the huunesB ? 

Sir Oliv. O yes, I do, vastly !— Ha! ha! ha I 
yes, yea, I think it a rare joke to sell ouc'b 
family by anction— ha! ha I — [^siife.] Oh, the 
prodigal 1 

Cluti. Sarf. To he eure ! when a man wants 
money, where the plague shonld he get assiatonce, 
if he can't make free with his own rdationa ? 



II 



8CBNE I.— ^ Piedi 
Surface 

Sato- CiuKLia BunvACK. Sir 

Chas. Surf. Walk in, 
—here they are, the fam 
the ConquDBt. 

"ir Oliv. And, in m; 



yet contrives to mail 

hnrt the picture. 

the inveterate hken 

the originals, and like nothing 

Sir Oliv. Ah! 
of men again. 



, of your mode 
est reaemblan. 
t independent 



itilT a 



do.— Bat, Charles, I 



ait of an evening eurrounded by my ^mily. — Bat, 

come, get to your pulpit, Mr. .Auctioneer i bere'a 
an old gouty chair of my father's will answer the 
purpose. 

Care. Ay, ay, this will 
haven't a hammer ; and wlic 
out hia hammer ? 

Chai. Surf. Egad, that's true.— What parohmeot 
liare we here ! — Oh, our genealogy in full. — Hen, 
Careleae ; you shall bale no common bit of mnho- 
gany, here's the ftimily tree for you, you rogoe I 
This shall be your hamrnvr, and now yon may 
knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

A'tr Oliv. What an unnatural rogue ! — an *> 
poll facto parridde ! [^tidt 

Care. Yes, yes, here's a bit of yonr generatioD 
indeed ; — faith, Charleaithiaia the most convonienl 
thing you could have found for the business, fiir 

into the bargun. — Com( 



Cha>. Surf Bra. 


, Carelesal— Welt, here's tn* 






good general in hia d 


ay, I BBBure joo. He served 
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in all the duke of Marlborough's wars, and got 
that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. 
What say you, Mr. Premium? Look at hun — 
there's a hero ! not cut out of his feathers, as 
your modem clipped captains are, but enveloped 
in wig and regimentals, as a general should be. — 
What do you bid ? 

Mos. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Chas* Surf, Why, then, he shall have him for 
ten pounds, and Fm sure that's not dear for a 
staff-officer. 

Sir Oliv, [Aside,] Heaven deliver me ! his 
famous uncle Richard for ten pounds ! — lAloud,'\ 
Well, sir, I take him at that. 

CfuM, Surf. Careless, knock down my uncle 
Richard. — Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my 
great-aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, thought to 
be in his best manner, and a very formidable like- 
ness. There she is,.you see, a shepherdess feeding 
her flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten 
— the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir Oliv. [Aside.'} Ah ! poor Deborah ! a 
woman who set such a value on herself I — [A hud.} 
Five pounds ten — she's mine. 

Cfuis. Surf. Knock down my aunt Deborah ! — 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins of 
theirs. — ^You see, Moses, these pictures were done 
some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the 
ladies their own hair. 

Sir Oliv. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to 
have been a little lower in those days. 

Chas. Surf Well, take that couple for the same. 

Aios. 'Tis good bargain. 

Chas. Surf Careless I — ^This, now, is a grand- 
father of my mother's, a learned judge, well known 
on the western circuit. — ^What do you rate him at, 
Moses ? 

Mos, Four guineas. 

Chas. Surf Four guineas ! Gad's life, you 
don't bid me the price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, 
you have more respect for the woolsack ; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir Olio. By all means. 

Care, Gone! 

Chas. Surf. And there are two brothers of his, 
William and Walter Blunt, esquires, both members 
of parliament, and noted speakers, and what's very 
extraordinary, I believe, this is the first time they 
were ever bought or sold. 

Sir Oliv, That is very extraordinary, indeed! 
I'll take them at your own price, for the honour of 
parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium 1 I'll knock 
them down at forty. 

Chas. Surf Here's a jolly fellow— I don't know 
what relation, but he was mayor of Manchester : 
take him at eight pounds. 

Sir Oliv. No, no ; six mil do for the mayor. 

Chas. Surf Come, make it guineas, and I'll 
throw you the two aldermen there into the bar- 
gain. • 

Sir Oliv. They're mine. . 

Chas, Surf Careless, knock down the mayor 
and aldermen. — But, plague on't ! we shall be all 
^ay retailing in this manner ; do let us deal whole- 
sale : what say you, little Premium ? Give us three 
hundred pounds for the rest of the family in the 
lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir OUv. Wdl, well, anything to accommodate 



you ;— they are mine. But there is one portrait 
which you have always passed over. 

Care. What, that ill-looldng little fioUow over the 
settee ? 

Sir Oliv. Yes, sir, I mean that; though I don't 
think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Chas, Surf What, that ?~0h I that's my unde 
Oliver ; 'twas done before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is 
as stem a looking rogue as ever I saw ; an unfor* 
giving eye, and a damned disinheriting countenance I 
an inveterate knave, depend on't* — Don't you think 
so, little Premium ? 

Sir Oliv. Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I think it 
is as honest a looking face as any in the room, dead 
or alive. — But I suppose uncle Oliver goes with 
the rest of the lumber? 

Chas, Surf. No, hang it ! I'll not part with 
poor NolL The old fellow has been very good to 
me, and, egad, I'll keep his picture while I've a 
room to put it in. 

Sir Oliv. {Aside.} The rogue's my nephew 
after all ! — [Aloud.} But, sir, I have somehow 
taken a fancy to that picture. 

Chas. Surf I'm sorry for't, for you certainly 
will not have it. — Oons, haven't you got enough 
of them ? 

Sir Oliv, [Aside,} I forgive him everything! — 
[Aloud,} But, sir, when I take a whim in my head 
I don't value money. Ill give you as much for 
that as for all the rest. 

Chas, Surf, Don't tease me, master broker ; I 
tell you I'll not part with it, and there's an end of 
it. 

Sir Oliv. [Aside,} How like his father the dog 
is ! — [Aloud.} Well, well, I have done.— [^«cte.] 
I did not perceive it before, but I think I never 
saw such a striking resemblance. — [AUmd.} Here 
is a draught for your sum. 

Chas. Surf Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds ! 

Sir Oliv. You will not let sir Oliver go I 

Chas. Surf Zounds I no ! I tdl you, once more. 

Sir Oliv. Then never mind the difference, we'll 
balance that another time. — But give me your 
hand on the bargain ; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. — 
Come, Moses. 

Chas, Surf Egad, this is a whimsical old fel- 
low ! — But hark'ee, Preipium, you'll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir Oliv, Yes, yes, I'll send for them in a day or 
two. 

Chas. Surf, But, hold ; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for, I assure you, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Oliv. I wiU, I wiU— for all but Oliver. 

Chas. Surf, Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oliv. You're fixed on that ? 

Chas. Surf Peremptorily. 

Sir Oliv, [Aside.} A dear extravagant rogue !— 
[Aloud.} Good day! — Come, Moses. — [Aside,} 
Let me hear now who calls him profligate ! 

lExit with M06B8. 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort 
I ever saw I 

Chas. Surf, Egad, he's the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how Moses got acquainted with 
so honest a fellow. — Ha! here's Rowley. — Do, 
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SBf I'll join the compRaf in a lew mo- 



Cnre, I will— bnt don't let that old blockhead 
persBnde yon to sqaander any of that njonej on old 
inostj debta, or any such DonsenBe ; for tpadeamtm, 
Charles, are the most eiorhitint fetlDRE. 

Chas. Surf. Very true, and paying liem ia only 
rocou raging them. 

Cnre. NoChiag else. 

Chat. Surf. Ay, ay, oeyer teaT.~[Exit Carr. 
[.■as.] So I thin was an odd old fellon. indeed. — 
Let me nee — two-thirds of this is mine hy 
right, five hundred and thirty odd pounds. 'Pore 
"■-yen I I find one's ancestors are more vslnable 
Sor.a than I took them for ! — Ladies and gentle- 
, your most ohedient and Tery grateful servant. 



Hb '. old Rowley ! egad, you are just come in time 
to take leave of your old acijnaintanee. 

Rofo. Tea, I heard the; were a-going. But I 
wonder you ean hare such spirits under so many 
djgtreaaci. 

Chat. Surf. Why, there's the point! my dis- 
Ireaaea are to many, that I can't afford to part with 
my apirita j but I ahall he rich and splenetic, all in 
good time. However, 1 auppoae you are surprised 
that 1 am not more aorrowful at parting with so 
many near relations ; to be aure 'tia very aifeeting: 
but you see they never move a muscle, ao wby 
ihoald I ? 

Raw. There's no miking you serious a moment, 

CAoi. Sar/. Yea, faith, 1 am so now. Here, 
mj honest Rowley, here, get me this changed 
directly, and take a hundred pounds of it imme- 
diately to old Stanley. 

Roui. A hundred pounds! Consider only — 

Chat. Surf Gad's life, don't talk aboat it! 
poor Stanley's wants are pressing, and, if you 
don't make haste, we shall have some one call 
that haa a better right to the money. 

now. Ah 1 there's the point ! 1 neier will 
cease dunning you with the old pro'erb — 

Chag. Surf. Be Juit before you're generous. 
—Why, BO I would if I could ; bnt Justice is an 
old lame, hobbling beldame, and 1 can't get her Co 
keep pace with Genercaity for the soul of me. 

floic. Tet, Cbarlea, beUeve me, one honr's 
reflection- 
Ira. Surf. Ay, ay, it's ail very true ; hnl, 
hark'ee, Rowley, while I have, by Heaven I'll 
i so, damn your economy ! and now for 
hazard. lExcnnL 



SCENE n.—Anotherram in the sc 



Aor nPi V 



ll glory i 



Mot. Well, sir, I thmk, t 

have Been Mr. Charles in 1 

pily he'a ao extravagant. 

Sir OHb. True, hut he would not sell mj 
Mot, And lovea wine and women so mi 
Sir Oliv. But he would not sell my pie 
Mot. And games ao dec-p. 
Sir Otir. But be would not sell my p 

Oh, here's Rowloy- 



Aou). So, rai Oliver, I find you have made ■ 

Sir 0/iv. Yes, yes. our young rake hag parted 
with Ilia ancestors like old tapestry. 

Adui, And here haa he commisBioned me to 
redeliver you part of the purchase money — I mean, 
thoDgh in yonr neceBsitous character of old 
Sl.nl,,. 

Moa. Ah I there is the pity of all ; he !« w 
damned charitable- 

Row. And T left a hosier and two tiilon in the 
ball, who, I'm aure, won't he paid, and this hun- 
dred would satisfy them. 

Sir Oliv. Well, well, I'll pay hU debts, and hia 
benevolence (oo. But now I am no more a broker, 
and you ahall introduce me to the elder brother aa 
old Stanley. 

Rou: Not yet a while : air Peter, I know, meang 
to call there about this time. 



Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for DM 
showing you out ; this way — Mosea, a word. 

lExtiKiOiWrHH. 
jir uiiv. 1 nere s a renew lor you I — Would yoo 
elieve it, that puppy intercepted the Jew on oor 
oming, and wanted to raise money before he got 



Sir Oliv. There's a fellon for 

juppy intercepCeu lae jew on oor 
ited to raise money before he got 

RntB. Indeed! 

Sir Oliv. Yea, they are now planning an annuity- 
business. — Ah! master Rowley, in my days «er' 
vantswere content with the folhes of their masters, 
when they were worn a little threadbare \ but now, 
they have their vices, like their birthday nlolhea, 
with the gloss on. i,ExnnU 

SCENE in.— .il Library in Joseph Sttu-Aca'* 
Hovae. 

Jos. Surf. No letter from lady Teazle? 

Ser. No, sir. 

Jos. Surf, [^licb.] I am surprised she baa DM 
sent, if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter 
certainly does not Buspect me. Yet I wish I may 
not lose the heiress, through the scrape I have 
drawn myself into with the wife ; bowever, 
Charles's imprudence and bad character are great 
points in my favour. [KimcHnj iniiitHO- 

Ser. Sir, I believe that mast be lady Teaxle. 

Jot. Surf. Hold :— See whether it ia or not 
before yon go to the door : 1 have a partlcmlar 
message for you if it should be my brother. 

Ser. 'Tia her ladyship, lur; she always leans 
her chair at the milliner's in the neit streeL 

Jos. Surf. Slay, stay ; draw that screen before 
the window — that will do; — my opposite neigh- 
bour is a maiden lady of so aniiouB a temper. — 

difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady Teaale 
has lately suspected my views on Maria ; bat she 

till I haie her more in my power. 

Ladji Teas. What, sentiment in soliloquy nowT 
Have yon been very impatient! O Lod ! rf 
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pretend to look grave. I tow I couldn't come 
before. 

Jos. Surf. O madam, punctaality is a species 
of constancy, a very unfashionable quality in a 
lady. ' 

Lady Teaz. Upon my word, you ought to pity 
me. Do you know sir Peter is grown so ill- 
natured to me of late, and so jealous of Charles 
too— that's the best of the story, isn't it ? 

Jos, Surf. I am glad my scandalous friends 
keep that up. {.Aside. 

Lady Teaz. I am sure I wish he would let 
Maria marry him, and then perhaps he would be 
convinced ; .don't you, Mr. Surface ? 

Jos. Surf. [Aside.'\ Indeed I do not. — [Aloi^.l 
Oh, certainly I do ! for then my dear lady Teazle 
would also be convinced how wrong her suspicions 
were of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady Teaz. Well, weU, I'm inclined to believe 
you. But isn't it provoking, to have the most 
ill-natured things said of one ? And there's my 
friend lady Sneerwell has circulated I don't know 
how many scandalous tales of me, and all without 
any foundation too ; that's what vexes me. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance — without foundation ; yes, 
yes, there's the mortification, indeed ; for when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, there 
certainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it. 

Lady Teaz. No, to be sure, then I'd forgive 
tlieir malice ; but to attack me, who am really so 
innocent, and who never say an ilLnatured thing 
of anybody — that is, of any friend ; and then sir 
Peter too, to have him so peevish, and so sus- 
picious, when I know the integrity of my own 
heart — indeed 'tis monstrous ! 

Jos. Surf. But, my dear lady Teazle, 'tis your 
own fault if you suffer it. When a husband 
entertains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honour 
of her sex to outwit him. 

Lady Teaz. Indeed ! — So, that if he suspects 
me without cause, it follows, that the best way of 
curing his jealousy is to give him reason for't ? 

Jos. Surf Undoubtedly — for your husband 
should never be deceived in you : and in that case 
it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his 
discernment. 

Lady Teaz. To be sure, what you say is very 
reasonable, and when the consciousness of my 
innocence — 

Jos, Surf. Ah, my dear madam, there is the 
great mistake ! 'tis this very conscious innocence that 
is of the greatest prejudice to you. What is it 
makes you negligent of forms, and careless of the 
world's opinion ? why, the consciousness of your 
own innocence. What makes you thoughtless in 
your conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little 
imprudences ? why, the consciousness of your own 
innocence. What makes you impatient of sir 
Peter^s temper, and outrageous at his suspicions ? 
why, the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady Teaz. 'Tis very true ! 

Jos. Surf. Now, my dear lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a trifling /<it£<r pas, you can't 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady Teaz. Do you think so ? 



Jos. Surf Oh ! I am sure on't ; and then yon 
would find all scandal would cease at once, for — ^in 
short, your character at present is like a person in 
a plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady Teaz. So, so ; then I perceive your pre- 
scription is, that I must sin in my own defence^ 
and part with my virtue to secure my reputation ? 

Jos. Surf Exactly so, upon my credit, ma'am. 

Lady Teaz. Well, certainly this is the oddest 
doctrine, and the newest receipt for avoiding 
calumny ! 

Jos. Surf An infallible one, believe me. Pru- 
dence, like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady Teaz. Why, if my understanding were 
once convinced-— 

Jos. Surf. Oh, certainly, madam, your under- 
standing should be convinced. — ^Yes, jes — Heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do anything you 
thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honour 
to desire it. 

Lady Teaz. Don't you thiok we may as well 
leave honour out of the question ? 

Jos, Surf. Ah ! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, stiU remain with you. 

Lady Teaz. I doubt they do indeed ; and I vrill 
fairly own to yon, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by sir Peter's ill usage sooner 
than your honourable logic, after all. 

Jos. Surf Then, by this hand, which he is 
unworthy of — ITaking her hand. 

Re-enter Servant 

'Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you want ? 

Ser. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose sir Peter to come up vrithout 
announcing him. 

Jos. Surf Sir Peter ! — Oons — the doil ! 

Lady Teaz. Sir Peter ! O Lud ! I'm ruined ! 
I'm ruined I 

Ser. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady Teaz. Oh ! I'm quite undone ! What 
will become of me ? Now, Mr. Logic — Oh ! he's 
on the stairs — I'll get behind here — and if ever I'm 
so imprudent again — iOoes behind the screen. 

Jos. Surf. Give me that book. 

iSits down. Servant pretends to adjust his hair. 

Enter Sir Pkter Teazlb. 

Sir Pet. Ay, ever improving himself — Mr. Sur- 
face, Mr. Surface — 

Jos. Surf Oh I my dear sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon. — IGapinfff throws away the book."] I have 
been dozing over a stupid book. Well, I am much 
obliged to you for this calL You haven't been 
here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. Books, 
you know, are the only things in which I am a 
coxcomb. 

Sir Pet, 'Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that's 

proper ; and you can make even your screen a 

source of knowledge — ^hung, I perceive, with maps. 

Jos. Surf. O yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Sir Pet. I dare say you must, certainly, when 

you want to find anything in a hurry. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry 
either. iAside. 

Sir Pet. Well, I have a little private business — 
Jos. Surf You need not stay. ITo Servant 

Ser. No, sir. {.Exit, 

Jos. Surf Here's a chair, sir Peter — I beg — 
Sir Pet. Well, now we are alone, there is asub- 

H 
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jecty my dear friend, on which I wish to unburden 
my mind to you — a point of the greatest moment 
to my peace; in short, my dear friend, lady 
Teazle's conduct of late has made me extremely 
unhappy. 

Jos. Surf. Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Pet. Ay, 'tis too plain she has not the least 
regard for me ; but, what's worse, I have pretty 
good authority to suppose she has formed an 
attachment to another. 

Jos. Surf. Indeed ! you astonish me ! 

Sir Pet, Yes ! and, between ourselves, I think 
I've discovered the person. 

Jos. Surf. How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Pet. Ay, my dear Mend, I knew you would 
sympathise with me ! 

Jos. Surf. Yes, believe me, sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it would 
you. 

iS'tV Pet. I am convinced of it. Ah ! it is a 
happiness to have a friend whom we can trust 
even with one's family secrets. But have you no 
guess who I mean ? 

Jos. Surf. I haven't the most distant idea. It 
can't be sir Benjamin Backbite ! 

Sir Pet. Oh no ! What say you to Charles ? 

Jos. Surf. My brother ! impossible ! 

iS'tr Pet. Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness of 
your own heart misleads you. You judge of 
others by yourself. 

Jos. Surf. Certainly, sir Peter, the heart that 
is conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to 
credit another's treachery. 

Sir Pet. True — ^but your brother has no senti- 
ment — ^you never hear him talk so. 

Jos. Surf. Yet, I can't but think lady Teazle 
herself has too much principle. 

iS'tr Pet. Ay, — but what is principle against the 
flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Jos. Surf. That's very true. 

iS'tr Pet. And there's, you know, the difference 
of our ages makes it very improbable that she 
should have any very great affection for me ; and 
if she were to be frail, and I were to make it pub- 
lic, why the town would only laugh at me, the 
foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Jos. Surf. That's true, to be sure — they would 
laugh. 

Sir Pet. Laugh ! ay, and make ballads, and 
paragraphs, and the devil knows what of me. 

Jos. Surf. No, you must never make it public. 

iS'tr Pet. But then again — that the nephew of 
my old friend, sir Oliver, should be the person to 
attempt such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Jos. Surf. Ay, there's the point. When ingra- 
titude barbs the dart of injury, the wound has 
double danger in it. 

Sir Pet. Ay — 1, that was, in a manner, left his 
guardian ; in whose house he had been so often 
entertained ; who never in my life denied him — my 
advice ! 

Jos. Surf. Oh, 'tis not to be credited ! There 
may be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure ; 
but, for ray part, till you can give me positive 
proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother 
of mine — I disclaim kindred with him : for the 
man who can break the laws of hospitality, and 
tempt the wife of his friend, deserves to be 
branded as the pest of society. 



iS^tr Pet. What a difference there is between 
you ! What noble sentiments ! 

Jos. Surf. Yet, I cannot suspect lady Teazle's 
honour. 

iS^tr Pet. I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. 
She has lately reproached me more than once with 
having made no settlement on her ; and, in our 
last quarrel, she almost hinted that she should not 
break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem 
to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved 
she shall have her own way, and be her own mis- 
tress in that respect for the future ; and if I were 
to die, she will find I have not been inattentive to 
her interest while living. Here, my friend, are the 
drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have your 
opinion on. By one, she will enjoy eight hundred 
a year independent whUe I live ; and, by the other, 
the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Jos. Surf. This conduct, sir Peter, is indeed 
truly generous. — lAside.^ I wish it may not cor- 
rupt my pupil. 

iS'tr Pet. Yes, I am determined she shall have 
no cause to complain, though I would not have 
her acquainted with the latter instance of my affec- 
tion yet awhUe. 

Jos. Surf. Nor I, if I could help it [Aside. 

Sir Pet. And now, my dear friend, if you please, 
we will talk over the situation of your affairs with 
Maria. 

Jos. Surf. [Softly.'] O no, sir Peter ; another 
time, if you please. 

iS'tr Pet. 1 am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her affections. 

Jos. Surf. [Softly.} I beg you will not mention 
it. What are my disappointments when your 
happiness is in debate ! — lAside."] 'Sdeath, I shall 
be ruined every way ! 

Sir Pet. And though you are so averse to my 
acquainting lady Teazle with your passion for 
Maria, I'm sure she's not your enemy in the 
affair. 

Jos. Surf. Pray, sir Peter, now, oblige me. I 
am really too much affected by the subject we have 
been speaking of, to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man who is entrusted witii his 
friend's distresses can never — 

Re-enter Servant 
Well, sir? 

Ser. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentie- 
man in the street, and says he knows you are 
within. 

Jos. Surf. 'Sdeath, blockhead, I'm not within 
— I'm out for the day. 

Sir Pet. Stay — ^hold — a thought has struck me : 
— ^you shall be at home. 

Jos. Surf. Well, well, let him up. — lEjni Ser- 
vant] He'll interrupt sir Peter, however. [Aside. 

Sir Pet. Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
intreat you. Before Charles comes, let me con- 
ceal myself somewhere, then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his answer 
may satisfy me at once. 

Jos. Surf. O fy, sir Peter ! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick ? — to trepan my brother 
too.' 

iS'tr Pet. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is 
innocent ; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
giving him an opportunity to clear himself^ and 
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you will set my heart at rest. ComC) yon shall not 
refuse me : here, behind the screen wUl be — Hey ! 
what the devil ! there seems to be one listener 
there already — I'll swear I saw a petticoat ! 

Jos, Surf, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridi- 
culous enough. I'll teU you, sir Peter, though I 
hold a man of intrigue to be a most despicable 
character, yet, you know, it does not follow that 
one is to be an absolute Joseph either ! Hark'ee, 
'tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that 
plagues me ; and having some character to lose, on 
your coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Pet, Ah ! you rogue ! But, egad, she has 
overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Jos, Surf. Oh, 'twill never go any farther, you 
may depend upon it ! 

Sir Pet, No ! then, faith, let her hear it out. — 
Here's a closet will do as well. 

Jos, Surf. Well, go in there. 

Sir Pet. Sly rogue! sly rogue I {Goes into the closet. 

Jos, Surf. A narrow escape, indeed ! and a 
curious situation I'm in, to part man and wife in 
this manner. 

Lady Teaz, [Peeping."] Couldn't I steal off? 

Jos. Surf. Keep close, my angel ! 

Sir Pet, [Peeping."] Joseph, tax him home. 

Jos. Surf. Back, my dear friend I 

Lady Teaz, [Peeping,"] Couldn^t you lock sir 
Peter in % 

Jos, Surf, Be still, my life ! 

Sir Pet. [Peeping.] You're sure the little 
milliner wonH blab ? 

Jos. Surf. In, in, my good sir Peter ! — 'Fore 
Gad, I wish I had a key to the door. 

Enter Charles Surfacb. 

Chas, S^rf, Holla ! brother, what has been the 
matter? Your fellow would not let me up at 
first. What ! have you had a Jew or a wench with 
you? 

Jos. Surf. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Chas, Surf, But what has made sir Peter steal 
off ? I thought he had been with you. 

Jos. Surf, He was, brother ; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Chas, Surf, What ! was the old gentleman 
afraid I wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Jos, Surf, No, sir : but I am sorry to find, 
Charles, you have lately given that worthy man 
grounds for great uneasiness. 

Chas. Surf, Yes, they tell me I do that to a 
great many worthy men. — ^But how so, pray ? 

Jos, Surf, .To be plain with you, brother, he 
thinks you are endeavouring to gain lady Teazle's 
affections from him. 

Chas, Surf, Who, I ? O Lud ! not I, upon my 
word. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! so the old fellow has 
found out that he has got a young wife, has he ? — 
or, what is worse, lady Teazle has found out she 
has an old husband ? 

Jos. Surf, This is no subject to jest on, bro- 
ther. He who can laugh — 

Chas, Surf. True, true, as you were going to say 
— then, seriously, I never had the least idea of 
what you charge me with, upon my honour. 

Jos. Surf Well, it will give sir Peter great 
satisfaction to hear this. IRaising hU voice. 

Chas, Surf. To be sure, I once thought the 
lady seemed to have taken a fancy to me ; but, 
upon my soul, I never gave her the least encou- 



ragement. — Besides, you know my attachment to 
Maria. — 

Jos, Surf, But sure, brother, even if lady Tea- 
zle had betrayed the fondest partiality for you — 

Chas. Surf, Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I 
shall never deliberately do a dishonourable action ; 
but if a pretty woman was purposely to throw her- 
self in my way — and that pretty woman married to 
a man old enough to be her father — 

Jos. Surf. WeU ! 

Chas. Surf. Why, I believe I should be obliged 
to borrow a little of your morality, that's all. 
But, brother, do you know now that you surprise 
me exceedingly, by naming me with lady Teazle ; 
for, 'faith, I always understood you were her 
favourite. 

Jos. Suff, Ohy for shame, Charles ! This retort 
is foolish. 

Chas, Surf. Nay, I swear I have seen you ex- 
change such significant glances — 

Jos, Surf, Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Chas. Surf, Egad, I'm serious 1 Don't you 
remember one day when I called here — 

Jos, Surf, Nay, prithee, Charles — 

Chas. Surf. And found you together — 

Jos, Surf, Zounds, sir ! I insist — 

Chas, Surf, And another time when your servant— 

Jos, Surf, Brother, brother, a word with you ! 
— [Aside.] Gad, I must stop him. 

CItas, Surf. Informed, I say, that — 

Jos, Surf. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but sir 
Peter has overheard all we have been saying. I 
knew you would clear yourself, or I should not have 
consented. 

Chas. Surf, How, sir Peter ! where is he ? 

Jos. Surf, Softly, there! [PoinU to the closet, 

Chas. Swrf, Oh, 'fore Heaven, I'll have him out 
— Sir Peter, come forth ! 

Jos. Surf No, no — 

Chas, Surf, I say, sir Peter, come into court. — 
[Pulls in Sir Peter.] What ! my old guardian 1 
— ^What ! turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog. ? 

Sir Pet, Give me your hand, Charles — I believe 
I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you mustn't 
be angry with Joseph — 'twas my plan ! 

Chas. Surf. Indeed ! 

Sir Pet, But I acquit you. I promise you I 
don't think near so ill of yon as I did : what I 
have heard has given me great satisfaction. 

Chas. Surf. Egad then, 'twas lucky you didn't 
hear any more. — ^Wasn't it, Joseph ? 

Sir Pet. Ah ! you would have retorted on him. 

Cha^. Surf, Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Pet, Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Chas, Surf, But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that. — Mightn't 
he, Joseph ? 

Sir Pet. Well, well, I believe you. 

Jos, Surf. Would they were both well out of the 
room ! [Aside. 

Re-enter Servant, and whispers Joseph Surfacb. 

Sir Pet, And in future, perhaps we may not be 
such strangers. 

Jos, Surf, Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must 
wait on you down stairs : here is a person come on 
particular business. [Exit Servant. 

Chas, Surf, Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, 

and I have something to say to him. 

H 2 
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JOs. Surf. [Aside.'] They rouit 
together. — [Aloud.] I'll send this ma 
return direcdy . — [Aiide to Sir Pkteb.] Sir Peter, 
not a iFord af Che French milliner. 

Sir Pel. lAaide to Josbph Scrface.] I! not 
for the world !^[£iii JosEPn ScarAOE.] Ah! 
Charlee, if ;ou assocUted more Kith tout brother, 
one might indeed hope for yonr reformEtion. He 
ig a man of seatinieDl.— Well, tlicre is nothing in 
the norld so noble aa a man of sentiment ! 

Chaa. Sarf. Paha 1 he is too moral by half ; an-d 
go apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, 
that I suppose he would » Eoon let a priest into 
his hoase as a girl. 

Sir Pet. No, no,— come, eome, — you wrong 
htm. — No, DO I Joseph is no lake, bntheis no such 
sunt either in that respect. — [Asiii/.] I have a 
great mind to tell him— we ahould have a laugh at 
Joseph. 

Chan. Surf. Oh, hang him I he's n very aa- 
chorile, a young hermit ! 

.Sir Pel. Dark'ee, yon must not abuse him : he 
may chance to hear of it again, 1 promise you. 

Chaa. Surf. Why, you won't lell him ! 

Sir Pel. No— hnt— this way.— [.liirfe.] Egad, 
ru (eU ]iim.~[ Aloud.] Hark'ee— have you a 
mind to haia a good laugh at Joieph ? 

Choi. Surf. I should like it of nil things. 

Sir Ptl. Then i'faith, we will I I'll be quit with 
him fbr diieovering me. — He had a girl with him 
when 1 called. 

Chai. Surf. What I Joseph ? you jest. 

Sir Pet. Hnih !— a little French milliner — and 
the best of the jest is — she's in the room now. 

Chaa. Surf. The devil she is 1 

Sir Pet. Hushl I teU you. [rofni., 

Chas. Surf. Behind the screen ! 'SliFe, let's 
unTeil her ! 

Sir Pet. No, no, he's coming : — yon shan't, 
indeed! 

Chaa. Surf. Oh, egad, we'll havfl a peep at the 
little milliner t 

Sir Pel. Not for the world 1— Joseph will never 

Chai. Surf. I'll stand by you. 
Sir Pel. Odds, here he is ! 

[CUAIU.EB SuBTAca MriiHf liuKH Ihc trrrrn. 

Chai. Surf. Lady Teazle, by all that's won- 
derful I 

Sir Pet. Lady Teaxle, by all that's damnabie ! 

Chas. Surf. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egnd, jou seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and 
seek, and I don't see who is out of the secret. — 
Shall 1 beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word !— Brother, will you be pleased to explain 
this matter? Whatl is Morality dumb too? — Sir 
Peter, though 1 found yon in the dark, perhaps 
you are not so now I All mute !— WeU, though I 
can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you per- 
fectly understand one anotlier ; so 1 11 leave you to 
youTMlves.- [Goinj.] Brother, I'm sorry to Snd 



lu have pven that worthy man cause for so much 
neasiness. — Sir Peter ! there's nothing in the 
orld so noble as a man of sentiment ! f 

Jos. Surf. Sir Peter— notwitliatan ding— I c 
fesa — that appearances are against me— if yon will 
afford me your pocienca — 1 make no doubt— but 1 
shall explain everything to your satisfaction. 

Sir Pet. It you please, sir. 

Jos. Surf. The fact is, sir. that lady Teaile, 
knowing my prelenijont to your ward Marjii — I 
say, sir,^ — lady Teazle, being apprehenrive of the 
jealonsj of your temper— and knowing my fnend- 
ship to the family — sbe, sir, I say — called here — in 
order that — I might explain these pretBDaona^int 
on your eommg — being apprehensive — as I sud — 
of jour jealousy — she withdrew — snd this, you 
may depend on it, is the whole tmth of the matter. 

Sir Pel. A very clear account, upon my word ! 
and I dare swear the lady will vouch for every 
article of it. 

Lnd;/ Teaa. For not one word of it, si 

Sir Pet. How ! don't you think it worth while 
to agree in the lie ? 

Ladij Teas. There is not one syllable of tmth in 
what that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Pel. I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am ! 

Jof. Surf. [Aside la Lady Teazi-e.] 'Sdeath, 
madam, will you betray me ? 

Lady Teax. Good Mr. Hypocrite, hy yoor leave, 
ra speak for myself. 

Sir Pel. Ay, let her alone, sir ; yon'U find 
she'll moke out a bettor story than yon, without 
prompting. 

LadyTeax. Hoar me, sir Peter !— I caoie hither 
on no matter relating to your ward, and ci 
rant of thia gentleman's pretensions to her. But 
I came seduced by his insidious arguuieais. at least 
to listen to his pretended passion, if n 
tice your honour to his baseness. 

Sir Pet. Now, I believe, the truth is coming 

Jos. Surf. The woman's mad ! 

Lady TeoM. No, air; she has 
senses, and your own arts have fumisnea ner wi 
the means. — Sit Peter, I do not eipect you to oi 
dit me— bat the tenderness you espressed for n 
when I am sure you could not think I was a wi 
ness to it, has penetrated so to my heart, that li 
I left the place without the shame of this discoTOty, 
my future life ahould have spoken the sincerity of 
my gratitude. As for that smooth-tongued hypo- 
crite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend, while be affected honourable ad- 
dresses to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable, that I shall never again respect 
myself for having listened to him. C-^*"- 

Jos. Surf. Notwithstanding all this, ax Pe 
Heaven knows — 

Sir Pet. That you are a villain ! and so I ]< 

Jas. Surf. You are too rash, sir Peter; yoo shall 
hear me. — The man who atiuts ont convictioD bf 
refusing to — 

[EitUBlHrpBTiBo 
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SCENE I. — The Library in Joseph Surface's 

Himse, 

Enter Joseph Surface and Servant. 

Jos. Surf. Mr. Stanley ! — and why should you 
think 1 would see him ? you must know he comes 
to ask something. 

Ser, Sir, I should not have let him in, but that 
Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

Jos. Surf. Psha ! blockhead ! to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to receive visits from 
poor relations ! — ^Well, why don't you show the 
fellow up ? 

Ser. I will, sir. — Why, sir, it was not my fault 
that sir Peter discovered my lady — 

Jos. Surf Go, fool! — [Exit Servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such a 
trick before I My character with sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment ! I'm 
in a rare humour to listen to other people's dis- 
tresses ! I shan't be able to bestow even a bene- 
volent sentiment on Stanley. — So ! here he comes, 
and Rowley with him. I must try to recover my- 
self, and put a little charity into my face, however. 

lExiU 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley. 

Sir Oliv. What ! does he avoid us ? That was 
he, was it not ? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a 
little too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that 
the sight of a poor relation may be too much for 
him. I should have gone first to break it to him. 

Sir Oliv. Oh, plague of his nerves ! Yet this is 
he whom sir Peter extols as a man of the most be- 
nevolent way of thinking 1 

Row. As to his way of thinking, I cannot pre- 
tend to decide ; for, to do him justice, he appears 
to have as much speculative benevolence as any 
private gentleman in the kingdom, though he is 
seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in the 
exercise of it. 

Sir Oliv. Yet has a string of charitable senti- 
ments at his fingers' ends. 

Row. Or rather, at his tongue's end, sir Oliver ; 
for I believe there is no sentiment he has such faith 
in as that Charity begins at home. 

Sir Oliv. And his, I presume, is of that domes- 
tic sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row, I doubt you'll find it so ; — but he's com- 
ing. I mustn^t seem to interrupt you ; and you 
know immediately as you leave him, I come in to 
announce your arrival in your real character. 

Sir Oliv. True ; and aiterwards you'll meet me 
at sir Peter's. 

Row. Without losing a moment. [Exit. 

Sir Oliv. I don't like the complaisance of his 
features. 

B£-enier Sobxpu Surface. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, I beg yon ten thousand pardons 
for keeping you a moment waiting. — Mr. Stanley, 
I presume. 

Sir Oliv. At your service. 

Jos, Surf. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour 
to sit down — I entreat you, sir. 



Sir Oliv. Dear sir — there's no occasion. — 
[Aside.'\ Too civil by half ! 

Jos. Surf. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mr. Stanley ; but I am extremely happy to 
see you look so welL You were nearly related to 
my mother, I think, Mr. Stanley ? 

Sir Oliv. I was, sir ; so nearly that my present 
poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her wealthy 
children, else I should not have presumed to trouble 
you. 

Jos. Surf, Dear sir, there needs no apology : — 
he that is in distress though a stranger, has a right 
to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am sure 1 
wish I was of that class, and had it in my power to 
offer you even a small relief. 

Sir Oliv, If your uncle, sir Oliver, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Jos, Surf. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart : 
you should not want an advocate with him, believe 
me, sir. 

Sir Oliv. I shoidd not need one — my distresses 
would recommend me. But I imagined his bounty 
would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 

Jos. Surf. My dear sir, you were strangely 
misinformed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very 
worthy man ; but avarice, Mn Stanley, is the vice 
of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, 
what he has done for me has been a mere nothing ; 
though people, I know, have thought otherwise, 
and, for my part, I never chose to contradict the 
report. 

Sir Oliv. What ! has he never transmitted you 
bullion — ^rupees — pagodas ? 

Jos, Surf Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind ! — 
No, no ; a few presents now and then — china, 
shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers 
— ^little more, believe me. 

Sir Oliv, Here's gratitude for twelve thousand 
pounds ! — Avadavats and Indian crackers ! {.Aside. 

Jos. Surf. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extravagance of my brother : there 
are very few would credit what 1 have done for that 
unfortunate young man. 

Sir Oliv. Not I, for one ! lAnde. 

Jos. Surf. The sums I have lent him I — Indeed 
I have been exceedingly to blame ; it was an ami- 
able weakness : however, I don't pretend to defend 
it, — and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has 
deprived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. 
Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir Oliv. [Aside."] Dissembler! — [Aloud."] 
Then, sir, you can't assist me ? 

Jos. Surf. At present, it grieves me to say, I 
cannot ; but, whenever I have the ability, you may 
depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir Oliv. I am extremely sorry — « 

Jos, Surf. Not more than I, believe me ; — to 
pity without the power to relieve, is still more pain- 
ful than to ask and be denied. 

Sir Oliv. Kind sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

Jos, Surf. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. 
Stanley. — William, be ready to open the door. 

[Calls to Servant. 
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Sir Oliv. Oh, dear gii 
Jo*. Surf, Your very obedieDt. 
Sir Olin. Sir, your mast obaeqi 
Jot. Svrf. ¥oa maj depend upon heariDg Erom 
me, wheaeier I on be of sEnice. 

Sir Oliv. Sweet air, joq are too good I 

Joi. Surf. In the mean time, I Hieh 70a health 

Sir Oliv. Your ever grateful and perpetual hum- 
ble BervBnt. 
Jos. Surf, Sir, yonra as lincerely. 
Sir Olio. IjltidB.'] Charles, you are my heir ! 

Joi. Surf. This ia one had effect of a good cha- 
racter ; itioritea application from the unfortunate, 
and there needs no small degree of addreaa to gain 
the reputation of benevolence without incurring the 
expense. The silver ore of pure charity ia an ei- 
pensive article in the catalr^^ of a man's good 
qualides ; nhereas the sentimental French plate I 
" le instead of it, makes just as good ■ show, and 



Raw. Mr. Surfiwie, yonr servant : I was appre- 
hensive of interrupting yon, thongh my business 
demands immediate attentton as this note wilt in- 



ncle 
irrivBd ! 

Rom. He is, indeed : we have jnst parted — quite 
Bell, after B speedy voyage, and impatient to em- 
brace hia worthy nephew- 
Jog, Surf. I am astonished ! — William t stop 
Mr. Stanley, if he's not gone. CColltto Bervant. 

Row. Oh ! he's out of reach, I t>elieve. 

Jo^. Svrf. Why did you not let me know this 
when you came in together 7 

Boa. I thought JOQ had particular business. 
Bnt 1 must be gone to inform your brother, and 
appoint him here to meet your uncle. He will be 
vitb you in a quarter of an hour. 

Jos. Surf. So be says. Well, I am strangely 
oveijoyed at his coming.— [^liiiB.] Never, to be 
inre, was anything so damned unlucky ! 1 

Row. You vrill be delighted to see how well he 

Jot. Sarf. Ahl I'mrejoiced tohearit— [^iHfe.] 
Just at this time ! 
Row. I'll tell h[m how impatiently yon eipect 



tions ] feel at the thought of seeing him. — \_ExU 
RowLBT.] Certainly bis coming jnst at this time 
is the cruellest piece of ill-fortune I iBxiu 



Maid. Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody 

Mrs. Can. Did yon tell her it was her Mend 
Mrs. Candoor ? 
Maid. Yes, ma'am; bntsbe begs yonnillei 

Mrt. Can. Do go ag;sia ; I shall be glad to see 



her, if it be only for ■ moment, for I am snre 

mnst be in great distress. — [_Exit Maid.] D 

heart, how provoking ! I'm not mistreaa of half 

' e circumstances ! We shall have the whole affur 

-_ the newspapers, with the names of the parties 

at length, befbre 1 have dropped the story at a 

dozen houses. 

EnUr Blr Bchjahih Backbite. 

Ob, sir Benjamin '. you have heard. I soppoae — 
Sir Ben. Of lady Teazle and Mr. Surface — 
Mrs, Can, And sir Peter's discovery — 
Sir Ben. Oh, the strangest piece of bosiueaa, to 

be sure 1 

Mre. Can. Well, I never was so surprised In 

my Ufe. I am bo sorry for all parties, indeed. 
Sir Ben. Now, I don't pity sir Peter at all : he 

was BO eitravagantly partial to Mr. Snrfiice. 
Mti. Can. Mr. Surface 1 Why, 'twas » 

ChaHeB lady Teazle was detected. 
Sir Ben. No, no, I tell you ; Mr. Surface is the 

gaUant. 

Mrt. Can. No snch thing ! Charles is the man. 

'Twaa Mr. Soriace brought Bit Peter on purptiee to 

discover them. 

Sir Ben. I tell you I had it from one — 
Mrs Can. And I have it &om one- 
Sir Ben. Who had it from one, who had It— 
Mrs. Can. From one immediately.— Bnt here 

comes lady Saeerwell i perbapa Bhe Imows the 

whole affair. 

Cad^ Sneer. So, ray dear Mrs. Candour, here's 
a sad i^air of our friend lady Teazle 1 

Mrs. Can. Ay, my dear friend, who would hare 
thought — 

Lady Sneer. Well, there ia no tmatini^ appear- 
ances ; though, indeed, she was alwaya toe liKely 

JIfri. Can. To be sore, her manners were a I 

Ladg Sneer. And had, indeed, some good qna- 
Utiee. 

Jlfr*. Can. So she had, indeed. Bnt have yon 
heard the particulars ? 

Ladt/ Sneer. No ; but everybody says that Mr. 
Surface — 

Sir Ben. Ay, there 1 I told yon Mr. Sor&ce 
was the man 1 

Mrs. Can. No, no: indeed the assignation > 
with Charles. 

Lady Sneer. With Charles I Yon alarm i 
Mrs. Candour ! 

Mr*. Can. Yes, yes, he was the lover. J 
Surface, to do him justice, was only the inform 

Sir Ben, Well, I'll not dispute with you, Mrs. 
Candour ; hut, he it which it may, I hope that si 
Peter's wound will not — 

Mn. Can. Sir Peter's wound 1 Oh, mercy I I 
ida't hear a word of their fighting. 

La^ Sneer. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir Ben. No 1 what, no mention of the duel ? 

jtfrs. Can. Not s word. 

5ir Ben. O yea : they fought before they left 



ther< 



Lady Sneer. Pray, let us hear. 
Mrt. Can. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 
Sir Ben. Sir, says sir Peter, immediately alter 
he discovery, yoa are a most ungrateful fillow. 
Mrs. Can. Aj, to Chsries— 
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Sir Ben, No, no — ^to Mr. Surface — a most un- 
grateful fellow ; and old as I am, sir, says he, / 
insist on immediate satisfaction. 

Mrs. Can, Ay, that must have been to Charies ; 
for 'tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in 
his own house. 

Sir Ben. Gad's life, ma'am, not at all — giving 
me immediate satisfaction, — On this, ma'am, lady 
Teazle, seeing sir Peter in such danger, ran out of 
the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after 
her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, 
madam, they began to fight with swords — 

Enter Cbabtrex. 

Crab, With pistols, nephew — pistols ! I have 
it from undoubted authority. 

Mrs, Can. O Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true ! 

Crab. Too true, indeed, madam, and sir Peter is 
dangerously wounded — 

Sir Ben. By a thrust in second quite through 
his left side — 

Crab, By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Can, Mercy on me ! Poor sir Peter ! 

Crab. Yes, madam ; though Charles would have 
avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. Can, I knew Charles was the person. 

Sir Ben. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the 
matter. 

Crab, But sir Peter taxed him with the basest 
ingratitude — 

Sir Ben. That I told you, you know — 

Crab. Do, nephew, let me speak ! — and insisted 
on immediate — 

Sir Ben. Just as I said — 

Crab, Odds life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too ! — ^A pair of pistols lay on the bureau 
(for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home the 
night before late from SalthiU, where he had been 
to see the Montem with a friend, who has a son at 
Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Sir Ben. I heard nothing of this. 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, 
and they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. 
Charles's shot took effect, as I tell you, and sir 
Peter's missed ; but what is very extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little bronze Shakspeare 
that stood over the fire-place, grazed out of the 
window at a right angle, and wounded the post- 
man,who was just coming to the door with a double 
letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir Ben, My uncle's account is more circum- 
stantial, I confess ; but I believe mine is the true 
one, for all that. 

Lady Sneer, \_A^de.^ I am more interested in 
this affair than they imagine, and must have better 
information. {Exit- 

Sir Ben, Ah ! lady Sneerwell's alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Crab. Yes, yes, they certainly do say — ^but that's 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs, Can. But, pray, where is- sir Peter at 
present? 

Crab. Oh ! they brought him home, and he is 
now in the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him. 

Mrs, Can, I believe so, and lady Teaa;le, I sup- 
pose, attending him. 

Crab. Yes, yes ; and 1 saw one of the faculty 
enter just before me. 

Sir Ben, Hey ! who comes here ? 



Crab. Oh, this is he: the physician, depend 
on't. 

Mrs, Can, Oh, certainly 1 it must be the phy- 
sician ; and now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Olivkr Surfacb. 

Crab, Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs. Can, Ay, doctor, how's your patient ? 

Sir Ben. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with a 
small-sword ? 

Crab, A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hun- 
dred ! 

Sir Oliv. Doctor ! a wound with a small-sword ! 
and a bullet in the thorax ! — Oons ! are you mad, 
good people ? * 

Sir Ben, Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor ? 

Sir Oliv, Truly, I am to thank you for my 
degree, if I am. 

Crab, Only a friend of sir Peter's, then, I pre- 
sume. But, sir, you must have heard of his 
accident ? 

Sir Oliv. Not a word ! 

Crab. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir Oliv. ThedevUheis! 

Sir Ben, Run through the body — 

Crab. Shot in the breast — 

Sir Ben, By one Mr. Surface — 

Crab. Ay, the younger. 

Sir Oliv. Hey ! what the plague ! you seem to 
differ strangely in your accounts : however, joa 
agree that sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir Ben, O yes, we agree there. 

Crab, Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt 
of that. 

Sir Oliv. Then, upon my word, for a person in 
that situation, he is the most imprudent man alive ; 
for here he comes, walking as if nothing at all was 
the matter. 

Enter Sir Pbter Tkazlb. 

Odds heart, sir Peter ! you are come in good time, 
I promise you ; for we had just given you over i 

Sir Ben, ^Aside to Crabtree.] Egad, uncle, 
this is the most sudden recovery ! 

Sir Oliv, Why, man I what do you out of bed 
with a small-sword through your body, and a 
bullet lodged in your thorax ? 

Sir Pet. A small-sword and a bullet ! 

Sir Oliv'. Ay ; these gentlemen would have killed 
you without law or physic, and wanted to dub me 
a doctor, to make me an accomplice. 

Sir Pet, Why, what is all this? 

Sir Ben. We rejoice, sir Peter, that the story 
of the duel is not true, and are sincerely sorry for 
your other misfortune. 

Sir Pet, So, so ; all over the town already ! 

lAtide. 

Crab. Though, sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

Sir Pet. Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mrs, Can, Though, indeed, as sir Peter made 
so good a husbaud, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir Pet. Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I desire 
none of it. 

Sir Ben. However, sir Peter, you must not 
mind the laughing and jests you will meet with on 
the occasion. 

Sir Pet, Sir, sir ! I desire to be master in my 
own house. 

Crab, 'Tis no uncommon case, that's one com* 
fort 
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Sir Pel. 1 insist ( 
ont cemmoay, T insii 

Mr: Crm. W«U, weU, we sre going ! end de- 
pend on't, we'll mate the best report of it we con. 

Sir Pet. Leave my bouse 1 

Crab. And tell how hardly you've been treated. 



[Etil. 



Sit Pel. Leave my booae I 
Sir Ben. And how patiently you hear it. [ 
Sir Pet. Fiends 1 vipera ! fiiriea I — Oh 1 
thfjr onn venom would choice them ! 

Sir OWo. They are very proroltinj indeed 



BDie. I heard high words: what has niiBedyou, 

Sir Pel. Paha ! what agnifies aakin^ 
ever pass b day without my leiitionB ? 

Rbid. Well, I'm not inquisitiiE. 

Sir OUb. Well, air Peter, 1 have seen both my 
nephews in the manner we propoaed. 

Sir Pel. A precious couple they are ! 

Roir. Yea, and air Oliver is convinced that your 
Judgment was right, sir Peter. 

fflr OUb. Yea, I find Joseph is indeed the man, 
after all. 

Roto, Ay, aa sir Peter saja, he is a man of aen- 

Sir Oliv. And acts up to the aentimenta be pra- 

Smi. It certainly is edification to hear him 
talk. 

fir Otia. Oh, he'sB model for the yoong men of 
the age !— But how's this, air PeterJ you don't 
loinuiin yonrfriendJoaeph'spraise, asl expected. 

Sir Pet. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked 
irorld, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Sour. Whet 1 do yon aaj ao, sir Peter, who 
were never mistaken in your life ! 

Sir Pel. Paha ! plague on you both ! I see by 
yoar imering you have heard the whole affair. I 
riialt go mad among yon ! 

Rovi. Then to fret you nu longer, sir Peter, we 
■re indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface's so humbled, that 
she deigned to request me to he her advocate with 

«f Pel. And does sir Oliver kaow all this ? 



Sir OUb. But cuioe, come, it lan't fair to laugh 
at you neither, my old frieud ; though, upon my 
soul, I can't help it. 

Sir Pel. Oh, pray don't restrain your mirth o 
my account : it does not hurt me at all ! I laugh 
at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, 1 thiuk being 
a standing jest for aU one's acquaintance a Vi 
happy situation. O yea, and then of a morniuf 
read the paragraphs about Mr. S — , lady T — , i 
sir P — , will be so enterlHining ! 

Rna. Without alTectntion, sir Peter, yon □ 
despise the ridicule of fools.- — But 1 see lady 
Teazle eoing towards the neit room ,- I am a 
desire a reconciliation as earnestly aa 



events her 



Sir Oliv. Perhaps my being he: 
coming to you. Well. I'll leave honest 
mediate between you ; but he must bri 
presently to Mr. Surface's, where I an 
turning, if not to reclaim a hbertiue, at least to 
eipose hypocrisy. 

Sir Pel. Ah, I'll be present at youi discocering 
yonrself there with all my heart ; though 'tis 
nnlucky place for discoveries. 

flow. We'U follow. lEzIl Bir Ouvbb Bi 



immg 1 






lir Pel. What of the closet and the screen, hey ? 
fir Oliv. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 
Oh, I havebeen vastly diverted with the story 1 ha I 
ha t ha I 

Sir Fei. Twas very pleasant! 

Sir OUb. I never laughed more in my life, I 

Sir Pet. Oh, vastly diverting I ha I hal ha! 

Rom. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments 1 
ha ! ha I ha t 

Sir Pel. Yes, yea, his senltuients ! ha! hal 
hal Hypocritical villain! 

Sir Otiv. Ay, and that rogue Charles to poll air 
Peter out of the closet : ha 1 ha ! ba 1 

S'T Pel. Ha 1 ha ! 'twas devilish entertaining, to 
be sure! 

Sir OHp. Ha 1 ha I ha I Egad, sir Peter. I 
should like to have aeen your face when the ecreen 
iraa thrown down : ha! ha'. 



Rowley. 

Rom. No, but she has left the doDi 
open, yon percdre. See, aheisinte 

Sir Pel. Certainty a Uttle mortiScatioo appears 
very becoming in a wife. Don't yoa think it will 
do her good to let her pine a Uttle ? 

Raur. Oh, this is ungenerous in yc 

Sir Pet. Well, 1 know not what to think. Yon 
remember the letter I found of hers evidently in 
tended for Charles ! 

Roie. A mere forgery, air Peter ! laid in yon 
way on purpose. This is one of the points which 
1 intend Snake shall give you eonviction of. 

Sir Pel. I wish I were once satisfied of that.— 
She looks this way.— What a remarkably elegant 
turn of the head she has I Rowley, I'll go to be 

flow. Certoiiily. 

Sir Pet. Though when it is known that we ai 
reconciled, people will laugh at me ten times mor . 

Row, Let them Uugb, and retort their malioe 
only by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir Pel. I'faith, so I will I and, if I'm not 
y yet be the happiest couple in the 



untry. 



'. Nay, sic I 
. Hold, s 



', he who 



.1.,. 



ig like B sentiment ; I have had ei 



iariy Sneer, Impossible I Will not sir 1 
immediately be recondled to Charles, and of cr 
no longer oppose his onion with Maria ? 
thought is distraction to me. 

Jos. Surf, Can passion fumiah a remedy ? 
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Lady Sneer, No, nor cmining neither. Oh, I 
was a fool, an idiot, to league with such a blun- 
derer I 

Jos. Sttrf. Sure, lady Sneerwell, I am the 
greatest sufferer ; yet you see I bear the accident 
with calmness. 

Lady Sneer. Because the disappointment doesn't 
reach your heart ; your interest only attached you 
to Maria. Had you felt for her what I have for 
that ungrateful libertine, neither your temper nor 
h3rpocrisy could prevent your showing the sharp- 
ness of your vexation. 

Jos» Surf. But why should your reproaches fall 
on me for this disappointment ? 

Lady Sneer. Are you not the cause of it ? Had 
you not a sufficient field for your roguery in impos- 
ing upon sir Peter, and supplanting your brother, 
but you must endeavour to seduce his wife ? I hate 
such an avarice of crimes ; 'tis an unfair monopoly^ 
and never prospers. 

Jos. Surf. Well, I admit I have been to blame. 
I confess I deviated from the direct road of wrong, 
but I don't think we're so totally defeated neither. 

Lady Sneer. No 1 

Jos. Surf. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
faithful to us ? 

Lady Sfieer. I do believe so. 

Jos. Surf. And that he has undertaken, should 
it be necessary, to swear and prove, that Charles 
is at this time contracted by vows and honour to 
your ladyship, which some of his former letters to 
you will serve to support ? 

Lady Sneer. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Jos. Surf. Come, come ; it is not too late yet. 
— [Knockiny at the door."] But hark I this is pro- 
bably my uncle, sir Oliver : retire to that room ; 
we'll consult farther when he is gone. 

Lady Sneer. Well, but if he should find you out 
too? 

Jos. Surf Oh, I have no fear of that Sir Peter 
will hold his tongue for his own credit's sake — and 
you may depend on it I shall soon discover sir 
Oliver's weak side ! 

Lady Sneer. I have no diffidence of your abili- 
ties : only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

Jos. Surf. I will, I will ! — [Edeit Lady Sneer- 
well.] So ! 'tis confounded hard, after such bad 
fortune, to be baited by one's confederate in evil. 
Well, at all events, my character is so much better 
than Charles's, that I certainly — ^hey ! — what I — 
this is not sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. 
Plague on't that he should return to tease me just 
now ! — I shall have sir Oliver come and find him 
here — and — 

Enter Sir Ouvbr Subfacs. 

Grad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
to plague me at this time ? You must not stay now, 
upon my word. 

Sir OHv. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is ex- 
pected here, and though he has been so penurious 
to you, I'll try whi^t he'll do for me. 

Jos. Surf. Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay 
now, so I must beg — Come any other time, and I 
promise you, you shall be assisted. 

Sir OHv. No : sir Oliver and I must be ac- 
quainted. 

Jos. Surf. Zounds, sir ! then I insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 



Sir Oliv. Nay, sir — 

Jos. Surf. Sir, I insist on't ! — Here, William ! 
show this gentleman out. — Since you compel me, 
sir, not one moment — ^this is such insolence. 

{JSoing to push him out. 

Enter Charts Surface. 

Chas. Surf. Heyday ! what's the matter now ? 
What the devil, have you got hold of my little bro- 
ker here ? Zounds, brother ! don't hurt little Pre- 
mium. — What's the matter, my little fellow ? 

Jos. Surf. So ! he has been with you too, has 
he? 

Chas. Surf. To be sure he has. Why he's as 
honest a little — But sure, Joseph, you have not 
been borrowing money too, have you ? 

Jos, Surf. Borrowing ! no ! But, brother, you 
know we expect sir Oliver here every — 

Chas. Surf. O Gad, that's true ! Noll mustn't 
find the little broker here, to be sure. 

Jos. Surf. Yet Mr. Stanley insists — 

Chas. Surf. Stanley ! why his name's Premium. 

Jos. Surf. No, sir, Stanley. 

Chas. Surf. No, no. Premium. 

Jos. Surf. Well, no matter which — but — 

Chas. Surf. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, 'tis the 
same thing, as you say ; for I suppose he goes by 
half a hundred names, besides A. B. at the coffee- 
house. iKnocking. 

Jos. Surf. 'Sdeath ! here's sir Oliver at the door. 
— Now I beg, Mr. Stanley — 

Chas. Surf. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 
- Sir Oliv. Gentlemen — 

Jos. Surf, Sir, by Heaven you shall go ! 

Chas. Surf. Ay, out with him, certainly ! 

Sir Oliv. This violence — 

Jos. Surf. Sir, 'tis your own fault. 

Chas, Surf Out with him, to be sure. 

IBoth forcing Sir Olivbr out. 

Enter Sir Pbtbr and Lady Tsazlb, Maria and Rowley. 

Sir Pet. My old friend, sir Oliver — ^hey ! What 
in the name of wonder — here are dutiful nephews 
— assault their unde at a first visit ! 

Lady Teaz. Indeed, sir Oliver, 'twas well we 
came in to rescue you. 

Row. Truly it was ; for I perceive, sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was no protection to 
you. 

;. Sir Oliv. Nor of Premium either : the necessi- 
ties of the former could not extort a shilling from 
that benevolent gentleman ; and now, egad, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Jos. Surf, Charles ! 

C?ias. Surf. Joseph ! 

Jos. Surf. 'Tis now complete ! 

Chas, Suff, Very ! 

Sir Oliv, Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too 
— ^look on that elder nephew of mine. You know 
what he has already received from my bounty ; and 
you also know how gladly I would have regarded 
half my fortune as held in trust for him : judge 
then my disappoinment in discovering him to be 
destitute of faith, charity, and gratitude ! 

Sir Pet, Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised 
at this declaration, if I had not myself found him 
to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lady Teaz, And if the gentleman pleads not 
guilty to these, pray let him call me to his cha- 
racter. 
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Sir Pet. Then, I believe, we need add no more : 
if he knows himself, he will consider it as the most 
perfect punishment, that he is known to the world. 

Chas, Surf. If they talk this way to Honesty, 
what will they say to me, by and by ? I Aside. 

Sir Oliv. As for that prodigal, his brother, 
there — 

Chas. Surf. Ay, now comes my turn : the 
damned family pictures will ruin me ! lAside. 

Jos. Surf. Sir Oliver — ^uncle, will you honour 
me with a hearing ? 

Chas. Surf. Now if Joseph would make one of 
his long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. 

lAside. 

Sir Pet. I suppose you would undertake to jus- 
tify yourself entirely ? [To Joskph Burfacb. 

Jos. Surf. I trust I could. 

Sir Oliv. Well, sir ! — and you could justify 
yourself too, I suppose ? [_To Charlbs Surpacb. 

Ch(i8. Surf. Not that I know of, sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliv. What ! — Little Premium has been let 
too much into the secret, I suppose ? 

Chas. Surf. True, sir; but they were family 
secrets, and should not be mentioned again, you 
know. 

Row. Come, sir Oliver, I know yon cannot 
speak of Charles's follies with anger. 

Sir Oliv. Odd's heart, no more I can ; nor with 
gravity either.-^Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors ; sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china. 

Chas. Surf. To be sure, sir Oliver, I did make 
a little free with the family canvas, that's the truth 
on't. My ancestors may rise in judgment against 
me, there's no denying it ; but believe me sincere 
when I tell you — and upon my soul I would not 
say so if I was not — that if I do not appear mor- 
tified at the exposure of my follies, it is because I 
feel at this moment the warmest satisfaction in 
seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir Oliv. Charles, I believe you. Give me 
your hand again : the ill-looking little fellow over 
the settee has made your peace. 

Chas. Surf. Then, sir, my gratitude to the ori- 
ginal is still increased. 

Lady Teaz. Yet, I believe, sir Oliver, here is 
one whom Charles is still more anxious to be re- 
conciled to. IPointing to JVIaria. 

Sir Oliv. Oh, I have heard of his attachment 
there ; and, with the young lady's pardon, if I 
construe right — that blush — 

Sir Pet. Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 

Mar. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that he is happy ; for me — ^whatever 
claim I had to his affection, I willingly resign to 
one who has a better title. 

Chas. Surf. How, Maria ! 

Sir Pet. Heyday ! what's the mystery now ? — 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you would 
give your hand to no one else ; and now that he is 
Ukely to reform, I'll warrant you won't have him ! 

Mar. His own heart and lady Sneerwell know 
the cause. 

Cha,8. Surf. Lady Sneerwell ! 

Jos. Surf. Brother, it is with great concern I 
am obliged to speak on this point, but my regard 
to justice compels me, and lady Sneerwell's injuries 
can no longer be concealed. lOpens the door. 



Enter Lady Snbbrwbll. 

Sir Pet. So ! another French milliner ! Egad, 
he has one in every room in the house, I suppose ! 

Lady Sneer. Ungrateful Charles ! Well may 
you be surprised, and feel for the indelicate situa- 
tion vour perfidy has forced me into. 

Chas. Surf. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of 
yours ? For, as I have life, I don't understand it. 

Jos. Suff. I believe, sir, there is but the evi- 
dence of one person more necessary to make it 
extremely clear. 

Sir Pet. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. 
Snake. — Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring 
him with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 
Enter Snakb. 
I thought his testimony might be wanted : how- 
ever, it happens unluckily, that he comes to con- 
front lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady Sneer. A villain ! Treacherous to me at 
last ! — Speak, fellow ; have you too conspired 
against me ! 

Snake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand par- 
dons : you paid me extremely liberally for the lie 
in question ; but I unfortunately have been offered 
double to speak the truth. 

Sir Pet. Plot and counter-plot, ^;ad 1 

Lady Sneer. The torments of shame and disap- 
pointment on you all ! {Going. 

Lady Teaz. Hold, lady Sneerwell — ^before you 
go, let me thank you for the trouble you and that 
gentleman have taken, in writing letters from me 
to Charles, and answering them yourself ; and let 
me also request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college, of which you are president, 
and inform them, that lady Teazle, licentiate, begs 
leave to return the diploma they gave her, as she 
leaves off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady Sneer. You too, madam ! — provoking — 
insolent ! — May your husband live these fiifty 
years ! lEsit. 

Sir Pet. Oons ! what a fury ! 

Lady Teaz. A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir Pet. Hey ! not for her last wish I 

Lady Teaz. O no ! 

Sir Oliv. Well, sir, and what have you to say 
now ? 

Jos. Surf. Sir, I am so confounded, to find 
that lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning 
Mr. Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, 
that I know not what to say : however, lest her 
revengeful spirit should prompt her to injure my 
brother, I had certainly better follow her directly. 

lExiL 

Sir Pet. Moral to the last drop ! 

Sir Oliv. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you 
can. — Oil and vinegar, egad ! you'll do very well 
together. 

Row. I believe we have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake at present ? 

Snake. Before I f^o, I beg pardon once for all, 
for whatever uneasiness I have been the humble 
instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir Pet. Well, well, you have made atonement 
by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company, 
that it shall never be known. 

Sir Pet. Hey ! what the plague ! are you 
ashamed of having done a right thing once in your 
life? 
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Snake. Ah, sir ! consider , — I live by the badness 
of my character ; I have nothing but my infamy to 
depend on ! and if it were once known that I had 
been betrayed into an honest action, I should lose 
every friend I have in the world. 

Sir Oliv, Well, well, — ^we'll not traduce you by 
saying anything in your praise, never fear. 

\Exit 8naks. 

Sir Pet. There's a precious rogue ! 

Lady Teaz. See, sir Oliver, there needs no per- 
suasion now to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir Oliv. Ay, ay, that's as it should be, and, 
egad, we'll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Chas. Surf. Thank you, dear uncle ! 

Sir Pet. What, you rogue ! don't you ask the 
girl's consent first ? 

Chas. Surf. Oh, I have done that a long time 
— a minute ago — and she has looked yes. 

Mar. For shame, Charles ! — I protest, sir Peter, 
there has not been a word — 

Sir Oliv. Well, then, the fewer the better ; — 
may your love for each other never know abate- 
ment. 

Sir Pet. And may you live as happily together 
as lady Teazle and I — ^intend to do ! 



Chas. Surf. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure 
you congratulate me ; and I suspect that I owe 
you much. 

iS'tr Oliv. You do indeed, Charles. 

Row. If my efforts to serve you had not suc- 
ceeded, you would have been in my debt for the 
attempt ; but deserve to be happy, and you over- 
pay me. M, 

Sir Pet. Ay, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Cha^. Surf. Why, as to reforming, sir Peter, 
I'll make no promises, and that I take to be a 
proof that I intend to set about it. But here shall 
be my monitor — my gentle guide — ah ! can I leave 
the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst waive thy beauty's 

sway. 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey : 
An humble fugitive from folly view. 
No sanctuary near but love and you ; 

[To the audience. 
You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies if you approve. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



EPILOGUE, 
BY MR. COLMAN. 



SPOKEN BY LADY TEAZLB. 



I, WHO was late so volatile and gay. 
Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows. 
To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse ! 
So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives : 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her— 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it selves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves : 
Such is my case ; and yet I must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation's o'er. 
And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife. 
Bom with a genius for the highest life, 
Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 
Like me condemn'd to such a dismal doom ? 
Save money — when I just knew how to waste it ! 
Leave London — just as I began to taste it ! 

Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock ; 
In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 
With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats sur- 
rounded ? 
With humble curate can I now retire, 
(While good sir Peter boozes with the squire,) 



And at backgammon mortify my soul, 
That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole ? 
Seven's the main ! Dear sound that must expire, 
Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire 1 
The transient hour of fashion too soon spent, 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushion'd t^te. 
That takes the cushion from its proper seat ! 
The spirit-stirring drum I card drums I mean, 
Spadille — ^odd trick — pam-^basto — king and 

queen I 
And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat, 
The welcome visiters' approach denote ; 
Farewell all quality of high renown. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town ! 
Farewell ! your revels I partake no more, 
And lady Teazle's occupation's o'er ! 
All this I told our bard ; he smiled, and said 'twas 

clear, 
I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 
Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play. 
And in these solemn periods stalk'd away : — 
** Bless'd were the fair like you ; her faults who 

stopp'd, 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp'd v 
No more in vice or error to engage. 
Or play the fool at large on life's great stage. 
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Serjeant Drill Mr. Bannister. 

William Mir. Webster. 

BouiLLARD Mr.Baddeley. 
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Lady Sash Miss Farren. 



Lady Plumb Mrs. Robinson. 

Lady Gorgbt Mrs. Cuyler. 

Nell Mrs. Wrighten. 

Nancy Miss Walpole. 

Miss 

OfBoers, Recruits, Drtunmer, Countrymea, 
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SCENE,— COXHKATH. 



PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN BY RICHARD TICKBLL, ESQ. 



The stage is still the mirror of the day, 
Where foshion^s forms in bright succession play : 
True to its end, what image can it yield, 
In times like these, but the embattled field ? 
What juster semblance than the glittering plains 
Of village warriors, and heroic swains I 
Invasions, battles, now fill rumour's breath. 
From camp to fleets, from Plymouth to Coxheath. 
Through every rank some panic terrors spread, 
And each in various phrase express their dread. 
At 'Change, no vulgar patriot passions fright 
The firm and philosophic — Israelite I 
Ask him his hopes, ** 'Tis all de same to me ! 
I fix my wishes by my policy. 
I'll do you Keppel ; or increase de Barters." 
You will, "I'll underwrite de due de Chartres." 
Miss Tittup, gasping from her stiff French stays, 
" Why if these French should come> we'll have 

French plays : 
Upon my word I wish these wars would cease i" 
Settling her tucker, while she sighs for peace. 
With wilder throbs the glutton's bosom beats, 
Anxious and trembling for West India fleets : 
Sir Gobble Greenfat felt, in pangs of death. 
The ruling passion taint his parting breath : 



Search in the latest as in all the past, 

** Oh ! save my turtle, Keppel !" was his last. 

No pang like this the macaroni racks. 

Calmly he dates the downfall of Almack's^ 

** As Gad's my judge, I shall be glad to see 

Our Paris friends here — for variety. 

The clubs are poor ; let them their Louis bring. 

The invasion would be rather a good thing." 

Perish such fears ! what can our arms oppose. 

When female warriors join our martial beaux ? 

Fierce from the toilet the plumed bands appear ; 

Miss struts a major, ma'am a brigadier : 

A spruce Bonduca simpers in the rear. 

Unusual watch her femmes-de-chambre keep ; 

Militia phantoms haunt her in her sleep : 

She starts, she wakes, she quivers, kneels and 

prays. 
'' Side-saddle my horse ! ah, lace my stays ! 
Soft, 'twas but a dream ! my fears are vain, 
And lady Minikin's herself again." 
Yet hold, nor let false ridicule profane 
These fair associates of the embattled plain : 
Victorious wreaths their efforts justly claim. 
Whose praise is triumph, and whose smiles are 

fame. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I.— The Road near the Camp. 

Enter Old Man. 

Old Man. Come along, neighbours, come along ; 
we shall be too late for the suttlers* market. 

Enter Second Man. 

2 Man. Pat on, put on, neighbours. — Here, 
Robin, where are you, boy ? 

Rob. [^Without.] Vm coming, feather, as soon 
as I can get the colt up ; for the plaguy beast is 
down again, and mother and chickens are all in 
the slough. 

Old Man, Why, is the colt down again ? — ^You 
graceless dog, help your mother up.-— Oh, neigh- 
bour Farrow has helped her up, I see. 

Enter Old Woman. 

Old Worn. Husband, as sure as you are alive, 
that rogue of a boy drove the colt in the dirt for 
the purpose, and down we came with such a 
wang — 

Old Man. What a mercy it is the chickens 
escaped ! — Come, put on, neighbours. 

Enter Robin and Celt. 

Rob, Why, feather, how could I help it ? — ^The 
colt has not had an eye in his head these eight 
years. 

Old Worn. Oh, here comes our kinswoman and 
her daughter — 

Enter Miss. 

Bless me, child ! you are in such a heat, you'll 
quite spoil your complexion. 

Miss. Lord, neighbours, you hurry one so ! 

2 Wom. Put on, put on ; — make haste, we shall 
be too late. — O dear, here comes Nell ; and shell 
scold us all for cheating the soldiers. 

3 fVom. Damn that wench I she won't cheat 
herself, nor let other honest people do it, if she can 
help it ; and she says she likes a soldier so well 
she would sell them goods for nothing. 

2 Man. Come, neighbours, now we shall see 
what bargains your daughter will make at the 
camp. 

2 Wom. Ay, ay, soldiers are testy customers : 
they won't buy of the ugly ones. — Oh, here Nell 
comes. 

Enter Nkll. 

Nell. Why, how now ? what you are consulting 
how you shaU cheat the poor soldiers ! For shame ! 
for shame ! how can you use the poor fellows so ? 
a parcel of unfeeling wretches ! — Poor fellows, that 
risk their lives to defend your property, and yet 
you make it your study to defraud them. 

Old Wom. It's very hard, Nell, you won't let 
us have a little picking among 'em. — ^What is it to 
you what we do ? 

Nell. Yes, it is to me ; I never will bear to see 
a soldier cheated, with my eyes open. I love a 
soldier, and will always stand by them. 

Miis. Mind your own business, Nell. 



Nell, What's that you say, Miss Minx ? — 
Here's a wench dressed out : the poor soldiers are 
forced to pay for all this finery, you impudent slut 
you ! 

2 Man, Why, Nell, if you go on at this rate 
we'll tell his worship, Mr. Gage, of you : he's an 
exciseman, and a great friend to us poor folks. 

Nell. What's that you say, master Grinder? 
Come forward, you sneaking, snivelling sot you ! 
— I think your tricks are pretty well known — 
Wasn't you caught soaking eggs in lime and water 
to make them pass for new ones ? and did not you 
sit in the stocks for robbing the 'squire's rookery 
to make your pigeon pies ? 

2 Wom, Well, well, we'll tell Mr. Gage, and 
then what will he say to you ? 

Nell. Tell Mr. Gage, will you ! — ^he's a pretty 
protector indeed ; he's a disgrace to his Majesty's 
inkhom— while he seizes with one hand, he smug- 
gles with the other. Why, no longer ago than hist 
summer, he was a broken attorney at Rochester, 
and came down here, and bought this place with 
his vote, and now he is both a smuggler and con- 
tractor. O' my^nscience, if I had the manage- 
ment of affairs, I would severely punish all such 
fellows who would be so base as to cheat a poor 
soldier. 

2 Wom, If his worship was here, you dare not 
say so. — Here he comes, here he comes ; — Now 
you'll change your note. 

Nell. Will I !— you shall see if I do. No, no ; 
I'll tell him my mind : that's always my way. 

Enter Oaob. 

All, Ah, Mr. Gage. 

Gage. Heyday ! what's the matter ? What the 
plague, is there a civil war broke out among you ? 

1 ip'om. Why, Mr. Gage, Nell here has been 
scolding us for cheating the soldiers. 

2 Wom. Yes, and says you encourage us in it. 
Gage. Encourage you 1 to be sure I do, in the 

way of trade. 

All. Ay, in the way of trade. 

1 Wom. Yes, and she has been rating the poor 
girl, and says I dress her up thus only to make the 
better bargains. 

Gage. And ecod you are in the right of it ; your 
mother is a sensible old woman. Well said, dame ; 
put plenty in your baskets, and sell your wares at 
the sign of your daughter's face. 

1 Worn. Ay, ay, so I say. 

Gage. Right — soldiers are testy customers, and 
this is the market where the prettiest will always 
make the best bargains. 

All. Very true, very true ! 

Gage. To be sure — I hate to see an awkward 
gawky come sneaking into the market, with her 
damned half-price countenance, and is never able 
to get scarce double the value of her best goods. 

Nell, I can hold no longer! — Are you not 
ashamed, you who are a contractor, and has the 
honour to carry his Majesty's inkhom at your 
button-hole, to teach these poor wretches all jour 
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court tricks ? — 1*11 tell you what — if I was to sit 
on a court-martial against such a fellow as yon, 
yon should have your deserts, from the pilfering 
suttler to the head contractor ; you should have 
the cat o' nine tails, and he forced to run the 
gauntlet, from Cozheath to Warley Common, that 
you should. 

1 Man, How durst you talk so saucily to his 
worship ? 

NeU. Hold your tongue, or I'll throttle you, 
you sheep-biter. [Collaring him, 

I Man, O Lord, your worship I if you don't 
put her under an arrest, she'll choke me. 

Gage, [Aside to Nell.] Come, Nell, hold your 
tongue, and I'll give you a pound of smuggled 
hyson, and throw you a silk handkerchief into the 
bargain. 

Nell, Here's a rogue I — Bear witness, neigh- 
bours, he has offered me a bribe ; — a pound of tea. 
— No, sir, take your pitiful present, and know that 
I am not to be bribed to screen your villanies by 
influence and corruption. [Throws it at him. 

Gage, Don't mind her ; she's mad, she talks 
treason. Away with you ! — 1*11 put everybody 
under an arrest that stays to listen to her. 

All. Ay, ay, she's mad. — Come along; we 
shall be too late for market 

[Oaox drives them aU off. 

Gage, Here, Nell, will you take the tea ? 

[Offers it to her, 

Nell, No, sir, I won't. 

Gage. Well, then, I will. [Puts it in his pocket. 



AIR. 



Nell. 



Now coaxing, caressing. 

Now wheedling, distressing, 
As fortune delights to exalt or confound. 

Her emile or her frown 

Sets them up, knocks them down, 
Turning, turning, turning as the wheel goes round. 

O fy. Mr. Gage ! 

Quit the tricks of the age ; 
Scorn the slaves that to fortune, false fortime, are bound, 

Their cringes and bows, 

Protections and vows, 
Turning, tiuning, dec. • [Exit. 

Gage, Foolish girl, not to accept a bribe, and 
follow the example of her betters ! — But who have 
we here ? 

Enter O'Daitb. 

G'Daub, Ah, my little Gage ! — to be sure I am 
not in luck ; I will not want an interpreter to show 
me the views about here ; — and by my shoul, I'll 
force you to accept my offer. 

Gage, Why, what's your errand ? 

G'Daub, Why, upon my conscience, a very 
dangerous one — Jack the Painter's job was a fool 
to it : — I am come to take the camp. 

Gage. The devil you are ! 

O^Dauh. Ay, and must bring it away with me 
in my pocket too. 

Gage, Indeed ! 

O'Daub, Ay, here's my military chest; these 
are my colours, you know. 

Gage, Oh, I guess your errand. 

O^Daub, Then, faith, it's a very foolish one. 
You must know, I got so much credit at the fete 
champ^tre there, that little Roscius recommended 
me to the managers of Drury-lane, and so now 



I am a sort of deputy superintendant under Mr. 
Lantemberg, the great painter ; that as soon as 
he executes a thing, I always design it after him, 
my jewel ; so I'm going to take a side front view 
of it. 

Gage, What then, they are going to introduce 
the camp on the stage, I suppose ? 

O'Daub, To be sure you have hit it — Cozheath 
by candle-light, my jewel. 

Gage. And will that answer ? 

O'Daub, Oh, to be sure it will answer, when a 
jontleman can have a warm seat, and see the whole 
tote of it for two thirteens, and be comfortable into 
the bargain. — Why it has cost me above three 
guineas already, and I came the cheapest way too ; 
for three of us went halves in the Maidstone Dilly, 
my dear. 

Gage. WeU, and how do you like the prospect ? 

O'Daub, Upon my shoul, my jewel, I don't 
know what to make on't, so I am come to be a 
little farther off, that I may have a nearer view of 
it. I think it looks like my cousin O'Doiley^s great 
bleach-yard in the county of Antrim. — [BouiL- 
LARD sings without. 1 Tunder and wounds ! what 
outlandish creature is this coming here ? 

Gage, Oh, that is monsieur Bouillard, the 
suttler. 

O'Daub, Then perhaps he can help me to a 
bit of something to eat, for I feel a sort of craving 
in my stomach after my journey. 

Gage, Why, he's a very honest fellow, and will 
be happy in obliging you. — Oh, here he comes. 

Enter Bouillard. 

Bouil, Ah ! begar, monsieur Gage, I am glad I 
have found you : begar, I have been through Berk- 
shire, Suffolk, and Yorkshire, and could not find 
you. 

O'Daub, Through Berkshire, Suffolk, and York- 
shire ! — ^What the devil does he mean ? 

Gage, Oh, he means through the regiments. 

Bouil. Begar, monsieur Gage, I must depend on 
you for supply. I have got one, two, tree brigade 
dinners bespoke, besides the fat alderman and his 
lady from London. 

Gage, Then you must send out a party of cooks 
to forage at Maidstone. 

Bouil, Parbleu, monsieur Gage, I must look to 
you ; for begar, I have got nothing in de house to 
eat. 

O'Daub, Then the devil bum me if I come to 
dine with you, honey ! 

Bouil. Oh, sire, I have got everyting for you 
and monsieur Gage. You shall have anyting you 
like in von moment ! 

O'Daub. Ah, ha! I tank you, honey. But 
pray now, Mr. Blaud, if your own countrymen 
were to come over here, would not you be a little 
puzzled to know which side to be on ? 

Bouil. Puzzled ! — parbleu, monsieur, I do assure 
you I love de English ver well, and vill never leave 
dem vile dey are victorious ; and I do love mine 
own countrymen very well ; but depend on it, 
monsieur Gage, I vill always stay with de strongest. 

Gage, You see, Mr. O'Daub, my friend, mon- 
sieur Bouillard, is divested of all national prejudice^ 
I assure you. 

Bouil. Prejudice ! — begar, I have too much 
honour ever to leave de English while dey do vin 
de battle. But, monsieur Gage, vill yoa bring your 
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friend, and taste my vine ? i have got everyting 
for you and yonr friend. I assure you, monsieur 
Gage, I vill never forsake de English, so long as 
dey are victorious ; but if mine own countrymen 
were to come and make de English run, I would 
run a little way with dem ; and if mine own coun- 
trymen were likely to overtake dem, I would stop 
short, bow to dem, and say, How do you do, my 
ver good countrymen ? Begar, I shall be ver glad 
to see you both ; so come along — but depend on 
mine honour, monsieur Gage, I vill never leave de 
English vile dey do vin de battle. — No, never, 
never ! lExit singing. 

Gage, Well said, monsieur Bouillard ! 

O'Daub, Your sarvant, Mr. Blaud ! though, 
faith, to do him justice, he has forgot the fashion 
of his country ; for when he is determined to be a 
rogue he is honest enough to own it. But pray, 
what connexion have you with the suttlers ? You 
are no victualler here, are you ? 

Gage. Not absolutely a victualler, but I deal in 
various articles. 

O'Daub. Indeed! 

Gage. Yes, but business is done here only by 
contract 

0*Daub. A contractor! why, what the devil, 
you are not risen to such preferment as that sure ? 
I never knew you was able to furnish any contract. 

Gage. Nothing more easy ; the circumstance 
depends upon the quantity, not the quality. I got 
on very well lately, but at first it brought me in 
several confounded scrapes. 

0*Daub. As how ? 

Gage. Why, I undertook to serve a re^ment 
with hair powder. 

0*Daub. Hair powder! What, and you sent 
them flour, I suppose } 

Gage, Flour, no, no^I should have saved 
nothing by that : I went to the fountain head — the 
pit, and gave them a plentiful stock of lime. 

&Daub, Lime ! brick and mortar lime ? 

Gage. Yes, brick and mortar lime. 

0*Daub, And, what the plague, was not the 
cheat found out ? 

Gage. Why at first it answered the purpose 
very well : while the weather was fine it did charm- 
ingly ; but one field-day they were all caught in a 
fine soaking shower : the smoke ran along the lines; 
ecod their heads were all slacked in an instant, and 
by the time they returned to the camp, damme if 
aU their heads were not as smooth as an old half- 
crown! 

0*Daub. A very cross accident indeed ! 

Gage. Yes, I stood a near chance of being tied 
up to the halberts ; but I excused myself by saying 
they looked only like raw recruits before, but now 
they appeared like old veterans of service. 

0*Daub, But you lost yonr contract, I suppose ? 

Gage, Ye^, but I soon got another ; a shaving 
contract to a company of grenadiers. 

O'Daub. 'Faith, I never knew you practised that 
business. 

Gage, Never handled a razor in all my life : I 
shave by deputy ; hired Sam Sickle down from 
London — an excellent hand ! handles a razor like 
a scythe : — She'll mow you down a regiment of 
beards in the beating a reveille. 

0*Daub, Upon my conscience, a pretty way this 
of working at second-hand ! I wish myself could 
do a little by proxy. 



Gage. But come, what say you for' something 
to eat, and a glass of my friend Bouillard's wine, 
and drink his majesty's health ? 

0*Daub. With all my heart, my dear, and to 
the two camps, if you veill. 

Gage. Two I what two do you mean ? 

0*Daub. Why, the one at Coxheath, and the 
other at Drury-lane. lExeunt. 



SCENE II. — A Grove near the Camp. 

Enter Two CJountrymen. 

1 Coun. I tell you I will certainly list ; I ha' 
made up my mind on't. 

2 Coun. Well, well, I'll say no more. 

1 Coun. Besides, the camp lies so convenient, I 
mayn't have such another opportunity. 

2 Coun. Why, it's main jolly to be sure, and all 
that so fair. Now, if I were to list, I should like 
hugely to belong to a regiment of horse, and here 
is one of the grandest troop com'd lately. I see'd 
two of the officers, mighty delicate-looking gentle- 
men ; they were dressed quite different from the 
others : their jackets, indeed, are pretty much the 
same ; but then they wear a sort of petticoat, 
as *twere, with a large hat and feather, and a mortal 
sight of hair. I suppose now they are some of 
your outlandish troops ; your foreign Hessians, or 
such like. 

1 Coun. Ay, like enough. Here comes the 
Serjeant. Ecod, he can sing louder than his own 
drum. Zooks ! see how brave they march. Well, 
walking is a mighty dull way of going, after all. 

Enter Serjeant Drill, Druimner, Recruits, &c. 

SONG. 

Drill. Great Csesar, once renown'd in fame, 
For a mighty arm, and a laurel brow, 

With his vent, vidi, vicit came. 
And he conquer'd the world with his row, dow, dow. 

Chorus. Row, dow, dow ; row, dow, dow; 
And he conquer'd the world, fcc. 

Then should our vaimtiiig enemies come. 
And winds and waves their cause allow, 

By freedom's flag we'll beat our drum. 
And they'll fly from the sound of our row, dow, dow. 

Row, dow; dow, Ac 

Then come, my lads, our bounty share. 
While honest hearts British valour avow ; 

In freedom's cause to camp repair. 
And follow the beat of my row, dow, dow. 

Row, dow, dow, &c. 

Drill, Come, my lads, now is your time to serve 
the king, and make men of yourselves : well, my 
lad, what do you say ? 

2 Coun. I canno* leave my farm. 

DrilL Your farm ! — what, would you plough 
and sow for the hungry Frenchmen to come and 
reap ? Come, my lads ! let your fields lie fallow 
this year, and I'll ensure you double crops ever 
after. Why now, here's a fellow made for a 
soldier : there's a leg for a spatterdash, with an 
eye like the king of Prussia. 

1 Coun. Ay, but, serjeant, I hanna' the air. 

DrilL The air ! oh, we'll soon learn yon that. 
Why now, here's little Ralph ; there's a fellow 
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for foa ; he baji not been liEted a fortnight, ind 
■ee wbit n preicnce — tbere'a digidtj' ! Oh, there 
is noChins like the drill for grace I 

1 Conn. Serjeant, I'm jour man. 

2 Cauii. And ao un I. 

Drill. ThBt'a right, my lads I this ia much bet- 
ter than to be dragged avay like a slaye, or be 
aeratcbed off the cliurch door for the militia. 
Now you have present pay, and the bountj-money 
into the bargain. Bnt come, mj lads, let me ajik 
yoo a few questions, and then the bnaineas is done. 



KwHy. ne 



Bluffly, bluffly. 
Hougbly. roBBbly. 
Qmffly, gruffly. 



Ifell. Well aaid. my lads 1 I am glad to see 
many good hearts in the country.— Ob, but v 
not you saying one of your recruits knows me ? 

DtUI. Ob yes, Nell, a tad from Suffolk 

Haik ye, wbere's the Suffolk boy, as we call him ? 
Oh, here he comes ! 



the regiment beiui; ordered to march immediately, 
no resource was then left but my flying from my 
father's houee : I procured a dresa from one of our 
neigbhonr'a aona, and that loie which induced me 
to foraske my sei still supports me under every 
affliction. Fortnnately, on my way, I met the 
Serjeant, and after some entreaty was enlisted, and 
equipped as you aee. What think jon, NeU, doei 
not my dress become me ? 

ffell. Yes, indeed, I think you make a imart 
Uttle soldier. 

JVoii. Why, indeed I am rather under aiza j but 
I fancy in action ! could do more real eieoutioB 
than those who lonk bigger, and talk louder- Bat 
tell me, my dear Nelly, where is Williaia ? I king 
to see him : doea he erer apeak of his poor Nancy ? 
sure he cannot bo faithless. 

Xell. Why, really. Nancy, I have some donbti. 

JVon. Heayena ! is it possible ! 

Nell. Ah, my poor little soldier, I only did i( 
to try your affection. Your William is trie, and 
worthy of your lote. 

itTan, You have made a greater sbock on my 
spirits, than even an army of " " ' 
hare done. 

AtR. 



nm WIS nigh, 
dultghthimi 
[ e'er illgbt him. 



Enter Nabcy, in vnlfirm. 

f/on. Ah, Serjeant, did you not begin to think 
yon had lost me ? But come, will you leave me 
a few mioutES with Nelly ! 

Brill. With all my heart — Come, my lads, 
let's to the Heart of Oak, vthere we'll drink his 
majeaCy's health. 

JVon. Why, Nelly, don't you know me 1 

Xell. Know jon 1 egad, I do not know whether 
I do or not — sure it can't he — and yet, aura it ia 
Nancy Granger ? 

Kan. It is her, roy dear Nelly, who kisBes you 
now with the truest aenae of gratitude for your 
former kindness and friendship. 

2VeK. My dear girl ! — ^Odso ! I must take care 
of my reputation. — But what in the name of fancy 
brings you here, and in this dreas, child ? 

ffan. How can you ask me that queation, 
Nelly ; You are no stranger to the love William 
and I hare for each other : a fen days would have 
united us for ever^ had not cruel fate separated us ; 



Nell. But, my dear girl, consider ; do you 
think you can cheerfiilly go through the tnil and 
fatigue, and not rapine af(«r your own huppj 
situation you left behind you ? 

Nan. O no 1 I still must love, though 1 aboald 
regret tbe occasion of oar dillicnlties. 

Nell. DiScnlt; 1 why tlien, marry him at the 
drum-head, and that will end all your difficnlcies. 



For Ibe chUd wo ante on cImtIj. 
But a miTty soul, aai! an houeBt liesit 



Bwegr sha Igvcs him deuly. 
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Say old men whate'er they willi 

'Tis a lover still 
Makes day and night roll oheerly : 

What makes our May 

AU holiday. 
Bat the lad we dote on dearly ? 

Well, my dear Nancy, you must endeavour to throw 
off that dress as soon as possible. I'll tell you 
what, — ^here are some ladies in the camp, who 
condescend to notice me ; I'll endeavour to intro- 
duce you to them, and they may be of great service 
to you ; in the mean time, should you by chance 
meet with William, be sure you don't discover 
yourself. — Hush ! here is the seijeant 

Re-enter Serjeant Drill. 

DrilL Why, Nelly, how's this ? you have had a 
long conversation together. I began to think you 
had run away with my new recruit. 

Nell. Oh, there's no great danger, seijeant; 



he's no soldier for me : pray, is he perfect in His 
exercise? 

Drill. Oh, as handy a lad as ever was ! — Come, 
youngster, convince her. 

[Nancv goes through the exercise. 

Nell. Very well, indeed ! but, seijeant, I must 
beg of you to befriend him as much as you can» 
for my sake. 

Drill. Any service in my power you may com- 
mand; but a soldier's life is not the easiest in the 
world, so they ough^ to befriend each other. 

TRIO. 

O the joy ! when the trumpets sound, 

And the march beats around. 
When the steed tears the ground, 

And shouts to the skies resound ! 
On glittering arms the sunbeams playing. 

Heighten the soldier's charms : 
The fife and the roll of the distant drum. 

Cry hark ! the enemy come ! 



To arms ! the attack's begun. 



lExeunt. 
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SCENE I.— A Grove, near the Camp. 

Enter Nell, speaking without. 

Nell. William ! come to speak to him another 
time. — Sure nothing could be more lucky : how- 
ever, I must obey their ladyships' instructions, 
and keep him in ignoranpe, that they may be pre- 
sent at the discovery. Poor fellow ! it's almost a 
pity too, when one has it in one's power to make 
him 80 happy. 

Enter William. 

Will. I am sorry, Nell, to make you wait ; but it 
was an old friend. 

Nell. Ay, ay, some one from Suffolk, I suppose, 
who has brought you news of your dear Nancy. 

Will. I wish it had : it's unaccountable that I 
don't hear from her. 

NeH. Unaccountable ! not at all : I suppose she 
has changed her mind. 

Will. No, Nelly, that's impossible ; and you 
would think so had you heard how she plighted her 
faith to me, and vowed, notwithstanding her parents 
were my enemies, nothing but death should pre- 
vent our union. 

Nell. Oh, I beg your pardon: if her father 
and mother indeed are against you, you need not 
doubt her constancy. But come, don't be melan- 
choly. I tell you I want to have you stay some- 
where near the inn, and perhaps I may bring you 
some intelligence of her. 

Will. Howl dear Nell? 

Nell. Though indeed I think you are very fool- 
ish to plague yourself so ; for even had Nancy 
loved you well enough to have carried your knap- 
sack, you would have been very imprudent to have 
suffered her. 

Will. Ay, but prudence, you know, is not a sol- 
dier's virtue. It's our business to hold life itself i 
cheap, much more the comforts of it Show me a 
young fellow in our regiment, who, if he gains the 
heart of a worthy girl, is afraid to marry her for 



want of a little wealth, and I would have him 
drummed out of the regiment for discretion. 

Nell. Very fine ! but must not the poor girl share 
in all your fatigues and mishaps ? 

Will. There, Nell, I own is the objection ; but 
tenderness and affection may soften even these ; 
yet, if my Nancy ever makes the trial, though 1 
may not be able to prevent her from undergoing 
hardships, I am sure my affection will make her 
wonder at their being called so. I wish I could 
once boast that the experiment was made. 

AIR. 

My Nancy quits the rural train 

A camp's distress to prove ; 
All other ills she can sustain 

But living from her love : 
Yet, dearest, though your soldier's there. 

Would not your spirits f&il. 
To mark the hardships you must share. 

Dear Nancy of the dale ? 

Or should you, love, each danger scorn. 

Ah ! how shall I seourc 
Your health, 'mid toils which you were bom 

To soothe, but not endure ? 
A thousand perils I must view, 

A thousand ills assail ; 
Nor must I tremble e'en for you. 

Dear Nancy of the dale. lExeunt. 



SCENE II. — An open View near the Camp. 

Enter O'Daub. 

0*Daub. Well, to be sure, this same camp is a 
pretty place, with their drums and their fifes, and 
their gigs, and their marches, and their ladies in regi^r 
mentals ! Upon my conscience, I believe they*d 
form a troop of side-saddle cavalry if there were 
any hopes of an invasion. But now I am alone by 
myself, 'tis time I should be after taking my plan ; 
and here I see are some of my directions for It.--* 

I 
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[Pttlli mil a pnokel-book and pencU-l I chd'E 
think wbal it ia mskes mj hand sliske to, nnlesB it 
in Mr. Blaud'g vine that is got into mj head. So, 
■0 1 Idt me stodf ray orilerg ■ little, for I am not 
used to this hnainesB.— O, P. and P, S.— Who llie 
deiii ia to ondBTStand that? Oh, here ia the ea- 
plaDBtion 1 P- S, the prompler'B side, and O. P. 
oppositethe prompter. So, I'm to mark down the 
lie* as it is to betaken on one side, and the other. 
Very well : P. S. and O- P. Ut me see. Sume- 
whero hereabout ia certainly the tieat point to take 
it from. iRtUrei 
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2 Coun. Do seize on 






whola camp 



, le blown up before we are 

O'Danb. Prompter's side. 

Drill. Hosb '. — we shall convict him out of his 
own mouth. 

O'Daub. O yes, tha star and garter omat cer- 
tainly be P. S. 

Drill. P. S. What the detU does he aay ? 

S Conn. Treason, yoo may be sure, by jour not 
anderataoding him. 

O'Daub. And then O. P. will have the ad- 
Tantage. 

Orill. O. P. that's the Old Pretender.— A 
ilanined jacoUte spy, my life on't ! 

1 Coin. And P. S. ia Frioce Charles, I sappose. 
Drill. No, yon fool I P. S. is the pretender's 

S Coun. Ay, ay, like enongh. 
O'Daub. Memorandum— the otGcers' tents are 
■D the rear of the hne. 

2 Coun. Mark that '. 

O'Daub. N. B. the generals' tents are all houses. 

1 Cottn. Remember that I 

O'Daub. Then the park of artillery ;— I shall 
never make anything of that. — Oh '. the deiil burn 
the park of artillery I 

Drill. There's a villain I he'll burn the pork of 
artillcr;, will he ? 

O'Daub. Well, faith ! this camp is easier taken 
than T thoaght it was. 

Otill. Is it BO, you rogne? but you shall find 
the difference on't, — Oh, what a providential dis- 
eovery. 

O'Daub. To be sure the people will like it 
much, and in the course of the winter it may sur- 
prise his majesty. 

Drill. O die tillain I seiie hina directly. — Fellow, 
you are a dead man if you stir 1 — We seize you, 
sir, as a spy. 

Daub, A spy !*~Phoo, phoo 1 got about your 
business t 

Drill. Bind him, and bhndfold him if he resiate. 

3 Coun. Ay, bhndfold him for certain, and 
search him too : I dare say hia pockets are crowded 
with powder, matches, and tinder-boies, at every 

O'Daub. Tunder and ouas I what do you mean ? 

1 Caun. Hold him fast 

O'Daub. Why hue's some ladies coming, who 
know me.— Here's tady Sarah Sash, and lady 



Plume, who were at [he Jtle^champSre. and v 
giie me a good character. 

Drill. Why, villain, jour papers have proved 
you a tipy, and sent by the old pretender. 

O'Daub. O Lord I O Lord I 1 never saw t^e old 
gentleman in all my life. 

Drill, Why, yon dog, didn't you say the camp 
was easier taken than yon thought it was ? 

2 Coun, Ay, deny that 

Drill, And that yon would bum the artillcTy, 
and surprise his majesty ? — So, oome, yon had 
better confess before you are banged. 

O'Daub. Hanged for a spy ! — Oh, to be sure, 
myself ia got into a pretty scrape ! 

Drill. Bring him away ; but blindfold him : the 
dog aball see oo more. 

O'Daub. I'll tell yon what, Mr, Soldier, o 
Serjeant, or wbat the devil's your name, upon my 
conscience and soul I'm nothing at all but an IriBh 
painter, employed by monsieur Lanterobnrg. 

Drill. There, he has confessed himself a fo- 
reigner, and employed by marshal Leatherbag. 

2 Cduii. Oh, he'll he convicted by hia tongue, 
igner by hii lingo. 



1 Coun 
anging. 



Bring hi 



ing t 



O'Daub. Tunde 
rhat will becomi 
lagers ; and the devil lly away with you all together, 
or a parcel of red blackguards ! [n^y liurrf him iiff. 



SCENE III Part of the Camp. 

Enter Laily Ookobt. Lady Bash, and Lady Plumb. 

Ladp Plume. Oh, my dear lady Sash, indeecl you 
are too severe ! aod I'm sure if lady Gorget had 
been here she would have been of my opin' 

La-lg Sash. Not in the least. 

Lads Plume, Too must know, she b 
rallying my poor brother, air Harrr Bom 
cot being in the militia, and so 

Lady Sash. So he should is 
was. he looked so French and so finical, that 1 
thought he ran a risk of being mistaken for another 
female chevalier. 

Lady Flume. Yet, yon most confess that ont 
aitnatloD is open to a little raillery : a few ele- 
gances of accommodation are considerably wanting, 
though one's toilet, as sir Horry says, u not abso- 
lutely spread on a drumhead. 

Ladu Sash. He vows there is an etental son- 
fusion between stores military and millinery ; sacfa 
a description he gives ! On one shelf, cartridgei 
and cosmetics, pouches and patches ; here a ' 
of arms, there a lile of black pins ; in one drawer, 
bullet-moulds and essence- bottles, pistols and twe<- 
ler-cases, with battle-powder mixed with more- 



ltd],. 



Lady Gor, Oh, the roalieious creature ! 
iady Plmne. But pray, lady Sash, don't rei 
it; for see, here comes sir Harry to join us. 

EniiT Sir Habjiv Eouot,BT. 

Sir Ilnr. Now, lady Sash, I beg a truce,,— I^dy 
Gorget, 1 am rejoiced to see you at this delectable 
spot. — Where, lady Plumo. you may be aini 
with such a dismal variety I 

Lady Gor, Yon see. lady Plume, be perseveres. 
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L€Ldy Sash, I assure yoa, sir Harry, I should 
have been against you in your raillery. 

Sir Har. Now, as Gad's my judge, I admire 
the place ! — here's all the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ! — Mars in a vis-a-vis, 
and Bellona giving SLf^ie-champ^ire. 

Lady Plume, But now, seriously, brother, what 
can make you judge so indifferently of the camp 
from anybody else ? 

Sir Har. Why, seriously, then, I think it the 
worst planned thing I ever beheld. For instance 
now, the tents are all ranged in a straight line : 
now, lady Gorget, can anything be worse than a 
straight line ? — and is not tiiere a horrid uniformity 
in their infinite vista of canvas ? — ^no curve, no 
break, and the avenue of marquees abominable ! 

Lady Sash. Oh, to be sure ! a circus or a cre- 
scent would have been vastlv better. 

Lady Gor. What a pity sir Harry was not con- 
sulted! 

Sir Har, As Gad's my judge, I think so ; for 
there is great capability in the ground. 

Lady Sash. A camp cognoscenti ! Positively, 
sir Harry, we will have you publish a treatise on 
military virtue. 

Sir Har. Very well ! But how will you excuse 
this ? the officers' tents are close to the common 
soldiers'. What an arrangement is that now ! If 
I might have advised, there certainly should have 
been one part for the canaille, and the west end of 
the camp for tiie noblesse and persons of a certain 
rank. 

Lady Gor. Very right ; I dare say you would 
have thought of proper marquees for hazard and 
quinze. 

Lady Plume. To be sure ! with festino tents 
and opera pavilions. 

Sir Har, Gad, the only plan that could make it 
supportable for a week ! Well, certainly the great- 
est defect in a general is want of taste. 

Lacfy Seuh. Undoubtedly ; and conduct, disci- 
pline, and want of humanity, are no atonements 
for it. 

Sir Har. None in nature. 

Lady Plume. But, sir Harry, it is rather un- 
lucky that the military spirit is so universal, for 
you will hardly find one to side with you. 

Sir Har. Universal indeed ; and the ridicule of 
it is, to see how this madness has infected the 
whole road from Maidstone to London. The camp 
jargon is as current all the way as bad silver : the 
very postilions that drive you talk of their cavalry, 
and refuse to charge on a trot up the hill ; the 
turnpikes seem converted into redoubts, and the 
dogs demanded the countersign of my servants 
instead of the tickets. Then, when I got to Maid- 
stone, I found the very waiters had got a smatter- 
ing of tactics ; for inquiring what I could have for 
dinner, a cursed driU-waiter, after reviewing his 
bill of fare with the air of a field-marshal, proposed 
an advanced party of soup and bouiUi, to be fol- 
lowed by the main body of ham and chickens, 
flanked by a fricassee, with salads in the intervals, 
and a corps-de-riserve of sweetmeats, and whipped 
syllabubs to form a hollow-square in the centre. 

Ltidy Plume. Ha ! ha ! ha ! sir Harry, I am 
very sorry you have so strong a dislike to every- 
thing military ; for unless you would contribute to 
the fortune of our little recruit — 

Sir Har. O madam, most willingly ! — And 



very apropos, here comes your ladyship's prot^- 
g^e, and has brought, I see, the little recruit, as 
you desired. 

Enter Nell and Nancy. 

Nell. Here, Nancy, make your curtsy, or your 
bow, to the ladies, who have so kindly promised 
you protection. 

Nan. Simple gratitude is the only return I can 
make ; but I am sure the ladies, who have hearts 
to do so good-natured a deed, vdll excuse my not 
being able to answer them as I ought. 

Nell. She means, an please your ladyships, that 
she will always acknowledge your ladyships' good- 
ness to the last hour of her life, and, as in duty 
bound, win ever pray for your ladyships' happiness 
and prosperity. — [ To Nancy.] That's what you 
mean, you know. 

Lady Plume. Very well. But, Nancy, are you 
satisfied that your soldier shall continue in his 
duty? 

Nell, O yes, your ladyship ; she's quite satisfied. 

Lady Plume, Well, child, we're all your friends ; 
and be assured your William shall be no sufferer 
by his constancy. 

NeU. There, Nancy ! say something. 

Lady Sash. But are you sure you will be able 
to bear the hardships of your situation ? 

{.Retires up with Nancy. 

Lady Plume. [To Nell.] You have seen him, 
then ? 

Nell, O yes, your ladyship. 

Lcuiy Plume. Go, and bring him here. — [Exit 
Nell.] Sir Harry, we have a little plot which 
you must assist us in. 

Nan. [Coming forward with Lady Sash.] O 
madam, most wiUingly ! 

SONG. 

The fife and drum sound merrily 
A soldier, a soldier's the lad for me : 
With my true love I soon shall be ; 
For who so kind, so true as he ! 
With him in every toil 111 share ; 
To please him shall be all my care : 
Each peril 111 dare, all hardship I'll bear ; 
For a soldier, a soldier's the lad for me. 

Then if kind HeaYen preserYO my Ioyc, 
What rapturous joys shall Nancy proYC ! 
Swift through the camp shall my footstep bound. 
To meet my William, with conquest crown'd : 
Close to my faithful bosom prest. 
Soon shall he hush his cares to rest ; 
Clasp'd in these arms, forget war's alarms ; 
For a soldier, a soldier's the lad for me. 

Lady Plume. Now, Nancy, you must be ruled 
by us. 

Nan. As I live, there's my dear William ! 

Lady Plume. Turn from him — you must ! 

Nan, Oh, I shall discover myself! — I tremble 
so unlike a soldier. 

Re-enter Nell with William. 

Nell, Why, I tell yon, William, the ladies want 
to ask you some questions. 

Sir Har. Honest corporal, here's a little re- 
cruit, son to a tenant of mine ; and as I am told 
you are an intelligent young fellow, I mean to put 
him under your care. 

Will, What, that boy, your honour: Lord 
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bless yoa» sir, I shall never be able to make any<i> 
thing of him ! 

Nan. I am sorry for that. {AHde. 

Lady Sash. Nay, corporal* he's very young. 

Will. He is under size, my lady : such a strip- 
ling is fitter for a drummer than a rank and file. 

Sir Har. But he's straight and well made. 

Nan. I wish I was ordered to right about. 

lAtiAt. 

Will. Well, — I'll do all in my power to oblige 
your ladyship. — Come, youngster, turn libout. — 
i\Ji, Nelly, tell me, is't not she ? 

Sir Har. Why don't you march him off ? 

Nell. Is he under size, corporal? — Oh, you 
blockhead ! 

Nan. O ladies, pray excuse me 1 — My dear 
William ! [JRutw into hit armg. 

Nell. They'll never be able to come to an expla- 
nation before your ladyships. — Go, go, and talk by 
yourselves. [Nancy and William retire up the stage. 

Enter Serjeant Drill, the Two Countrymen, Fife^ Sgc. 

Drill. Please your ladyships, we have taken a 
sort of a spy this morning, who has the assurance 
to deny it, though he confesses himself an Irish 
painter. I have undertaken, however, to bring this 
letter from him to lady Sarah Sash. 

Sir Har. What appears against him ? 

Drill. A great many suspicious circumstances, 
please your honour : he has an O before his name, 
and we took him with a draught of the camp in his 
hand. 

Lady Sash, Ha! ha! ha! this is ridiculous 
enough : 'tis 0*Daub, the Irish painter, who di- 
verted us some time ago at thd fite-champ^tre. — 
Honest seijeant, well see your prisoner, and I fancy 
yon tnay release him. 



Sir Har. Pray, seijeant, what's to be done diis 
evening ? 

Drill. The line, your honour, turns out ; and as 
there are pleasure tents pitched, perhaps the ladies 
will condescend to hear a march and chorus^ which 
some recruits are practising against his majesty 
comes to the camp. 

Lady Sash. Come, sir Harry, you'll grow fond 
of a camp life yet. 

iS^tr Har. Your ladyships will grow tired of it 
first, I'll answer for it. 

Lculy Sash. No, no ! 

Sir Har. Yes, on th6 first bad weather you'll 
give orders to strike your tents and toilets, and 
secure a retreat at Tunbridge. 

A march, while the scene changes to a View of the Camp, 

FINALE. 

Drill. While the loud voice of war resounds from ufur. 
Songs of duty and triumph well pay ; 
When our monarch appears, well give him three 
cheers, 
With huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Nan. Ye sons of the field, whose bright valour's your 
shield, 
Love and beauty your toils shall rex>ay : 
Inspired by the charms of war's fierce alarms. 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Will. Inspired by my love, all dangers 1*11 prove ; 
No perils sliall William dismay : 
In war's fierce alarms, inspired by those charms. 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Chorus. May true glory still wave her bright banners 

around; 
Still with fimie, power, and freedom, old England 
be crown'd. lExeunt otnnet. 
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TO MRS. GREVILLE. 



Madam,— In requesting your permisBion to address the following pages to you, whieli, as they aim themselyes to be 
critical, require every protection and allowance that approving taste or friendly prejudice can give them, I yet ventured 
to mention no other motive than the gratification of private friendship and esteem. Had I suggested a hope that your 
implied approbation would give a sanction to their defects, your particular reserve, and dislike to the reputation of 
critical taste, as well as of poetical talent, would have made you refuse the protection of your name to such a purpose. 
However, I am not so tmgrateful as now to attempt to combat this disposition in yon. I shall not here presume to argue 
that the present state of poetry claims and expects every assistance that taste and example can afford it ; nor endeavour 
to prove that a fastidious concealment of the most el^;ant productions of Judgment and fancy is an ill return for the 
possession of those endowments. Ck)ntinne to deceive yourself in the idea that you are known only to be eminently 
admired and r^^arded for the valuable qualities that attach private friendships, and this graceful talents that adorn 
conversation. Enough of what you have written has stolen into full public notice to answer my purpose ; and you 
will, perhaps, be the only person, conversant in elegant literature, who shall read this address and not perceive that 
by publishing your particular approbation of the following drama, I have a more interested object than to boast the true 
respect and r^;ard with which I have the honour to be, Ma^am, your very sincere and obedient humble servant, 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 
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Sir Frktitul Plagiary .... Mr, Parsons. 
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SCENE,— London : in Danglb's House during the First Act, and throughout the rest of 

the Flap in Drury-Lane Theatre. 



THE CRITIC ; on. 



Toe Buter mnaes, whom tbese realms obey, 
Who o'er tbe dnuna bold diiided imj, 

aetunea, by eiil conUBcllorB, 'til Mid, 
Ijke eirth'lwm poteatateg baie been misled. 
In those gay days of wickedness and wit. 
When Vilhers critidsed what Dryden writ, 
The tri^c queen, to please a tasteless crowd, 
Had leum'd Co bellow, rant, and roar so loud. 
That frighlen'd Nature, her best friend before. 
The bloBtering beldam's company forswore. 
Her comic sister, who had wit 'tis true. 
With all her merits, had her faihnga too ; 
And wonld sometimes in mirthful moments use 
A style too flippant for a well-bred muse : 
Then female modesty abaah'd began 
To seek the friendly refuge of the fan. 
" hile behind that slight intrenchmenl stood, 
Till driren from thenee, she left the stage f 
good. 

)ur more pioos, and far chaster times, 
These buie no longer are the Muse's crimes ! 

some complain that, former faults to shun. 
The reformation to extremes has run. 
The frantic hero's wild delirium past. 
Now insipidity succeeds bombast ; 



BICHABS FITZFATltlCK. 

r So slow Melpomene's cold nnmbers creep, 

I Here dulneis seems ber drowsy court ro ki 

I And we are scarce awake, whilst you are fast 
Thalia, once so ill-behaved and rude, 
Reform'd, is now become en arrant piudi 

I Retailing pightlj to Che yawning pit 

I The purest morals, undefiled by wit 1 
Our author offers, in these moCle; scenei, 
A sUgbt remoaatrance (o Che drama's quee 
Nor let the goddesses be over nice ; 

I Free-spoken subjects gice the best advice. 

I Allhougb not quite a novice in bis trade, 

I Hie cause to-night requires no common aid. 
To this, a friendly, just, and powerful court. 
1 come ambassador to b^ support. 

' Can be undaunted brave the critic's rage ? 

I In civil broila wicb brother bards engage ? 
or j Hold forth their errors to the public eye. 
Nay more, e'en newspapers themselves defy ? 

; Say, most bis single arm encounter all ? 

I By numbers vanquish'd, e'en the brave may fall ; 
And though no leader ihould anccees distmst. 
Whose troops are willing, and whose cause IB joiti 
To bid such hosts of angry foes defiance, 

' His chief dependence muat be, your atloKnca. 



SCENE I. — A Jtaon ia Dangle'h Hmue. 

Mr. and Ure. DA.iai.i fiiieotcrcd at Imalifi'it, and reading 

Dany. [Reading.] Br«lu» to Lord North — 
Letter the second on the Stale of the Army— Paha ! 
To the JSret L daah D. 0/ the A daah Y.—Gen- 
uinB Extract of a Letter from St. Kitt'a. — Co*- 
heath IniettigoKe. — It m noa conjidenlty asterlfd 
that Sir Charlea ffarrfy — Psha! nothing but 
it the fleet and the nation '. — and I hate all 

SoliOcs but theatrical politics, — Where's the 
loming Chronicle ? 

Mra. Dang. Yes, that's your garetCe. 

Dang. So, here we have iC. — [Reads.] Thea- 

brtBal inliUigenee exlTaordinary IVe hear there 

u a iMM tragedff in rehearaal at Dmrg-lane 
Tbattra, aUUd the Spaniih Armada, laid to be 
aritlen 6g Mr. Poff, a gentleman well known s'n 
the theatrical world. If me mag alloa oureelnes 

_ IBB credit to the report iff the performert, teho, 
truth to say, are in general but indifferent judgee, 
this piece abounde uiiih the nuw< itriking and re. 
eeited beauties of modem eomposition. — ^o I I am 
very glad my friend Puff's tragedy is in such foi- 
wardnesi. — Mrs. Dangle, my dear, you will be very 
glsd to bear that Poff 's tragedy — 

ilfrf. Dang. Lord, Mr. Dangle, why will you 
{>lague me at»ut sueli nonsense ? — Now the pUys 
ire bi^n 1 shall have no peace. — Isn't it Buffidenl 






to make yourself ridiculous by your painon ' 
theatre, wiCbouC conClnoally teasing me to ftAajWt: 
Why can't you ride your bobby-horse without da- 
siring to place me un a piUion behind yon, Ut. 
Dangle ? 
Dang, Nay, my dear, I was only going to read— 
Mra, Dang. No, no ; you will never read anf- 
(hing that's worth listening to. You bate to lieir 
about your country ; there are letters every iaj 
with Roman signatures, demonstrating the certainty 
of an invasion, and proving that the nation is at- 
lerly undone. But you never will read Bnjtiiing 

Dang. What has a wouian to do with politics, 
Mrs. Dangle? 

Mrs. Dang. And what have you to do with 
the theatre, Mr. Dangle ? Why should you aifefC 
Che character of a critic ! I have no patience with 
you ! — haven't you made yourself the jest of «l' 
your acqnaintance by your interference in matter 
where yon have no buaineas ? Are not you c^lei 
B theatrical (Quidnunc, and a mock Mtecenii to 
second-hand aathors ? 

Dang. True ; my power with the managen ii 
preCly noCorioib. Bnt is iC no credit to ban 
applications from all quarters for n _, ' 
from lords to recommend fiddlers, {rom ladiei ta 
get boies, from authors to get answers, and froa 

Mrs, Dang. Yes, Imly ; you have centriied to 
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get a share in all the plague and trouble of theatri- 
cal property, without the profit, or even the credit 
of the abuse that attends it. 

Dang, I am sure, Mrs. Dangle, you are no loser 
by it, however ; you have all die advantages of it. 
Mightn't you, last winter, have had the reading of 
the new pantomime a fortnight previous to its per- 
formance? And doesn't Mr. Fosbrook let you 
take places for a play before it is advertised, and 
set you down for a box for every new piece through 
the season ? And didn't my friend, Mr. Smatter, 
dedicate his last farce to you at my particular re- 
quest, Mrs. Dangle ? 

Mrs, Dang, Yes ; but wasn't the &rce damned, 
Mr. Dangle? And to be sure it is extremely 
pleasant to have one's house made the motley ren- 
dezvous of all the lackeys of literature ; the very 
high 'Change of trading authors and jobbing 
critics! — Yes, my drawing-room is an absolute 
register-office for candidate actors, and poets with- 
out character^ — ^Then to be continually alarmed 
with misses and ma'ams piping hysteric changes 
on Juliets and Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias ; and 
the very furniture trembling at the probationary 
starts and unprovoked rants of would-be Richards 
and Hamlets ! — And what is worse than all, now 
that the manager has monopolised the Opera- 
house, haven't we the signers and signoras calling 
here, sliding their smooth semibreves, and gargling 
glib divisions in their outlandish throats — with 
foreign emissaries and French spies, for aught I 
know, disguised like fiddlers and figure-dancers? 

Dang, Mercy ! Mrs. Dangle ! 

Mrs, Dang. And to employ yourself so idly at 
such an alarming crisis as this too — when, if you 
had the least spirit, you would have been at the 
head of one of the Westminster associations — or 
trailing a volunteer pike in the ArtiUery-ground ? 
But you— o' my conscience, I believe, if the French 
were landed to-morrow, your first inquiry would 
be, whether they had brought a theatrical troop 
with them. 

Dang, Mrs. Dangle, it does not signify — I 
say the stage is the Mirror of Nature, and the 
actors are the Abstract and brief Chronicles of the 
Time : and pray what can a man of sense study 
better ? — Besides, you will not easily persuade me 
that there is no credit or importance in being at 
the head of a band of critics, who take upon them 
to decide for the whole town, whose opinion and 
patronage all writers solicit, and whose recom- 
mendation no manager dares refuse. 

Mrs, Dang, Ridiculous ! — Both managers and 
authors of the least merit laugh at your preten- 
sions. — ^The public is their critic — ^without whose 
fair approbation they know no play can rest on the 
stage, and with whose applause they welcome such 
attacks as yours, and laugh at the malice of them, 
where they can't at the wit. 

Dang. Very well, madam — ^very well ! 

Enter Servant. 

Ser, Mr. Sneer, sir, to wait on you. 

Dang, Oh, show Mr. Sneer up. — lExit Sei^ 
vant.] Plague on't, now we must appear loving 
and aifectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 

Mrs. Dang, With all my heart ; you can't be 
more ridiculous than you are. 

Dang. You are enough to provoke — 



Enter Snbsr. 

Ha ! my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. — 
My dear, here's Mr. Sneer. 

Mrs. Dang, Good morning to you, sir. 

Dang, Mrs. Dangle and I have been diverting 
ourselves with the papers. Pray, Sneer, won't you 
go to Drury-lane tiieatre the first night of VviS's 
tragedy ? 

Sneer. Yes ; but I suppose one shan't be able 
to get in, for on the first night of a new piece they 
always fill the house with orders to support it. 
But here. Dangle, I have brought you two pieces, 
one of which you must exert yourself to make the 
managers accept, I can tell you that ; for 'tis writ- 
ten by a person of consequence. 

Dang, So ! .now my plagues are beginning. 

Sneer, Ay, I am glad of it, for now you'll be 
happy. Why, my dear Dangle, it is a pleasure to 
see how you enjoy your volunteer fatigue, and your 
solicited solicitations. 

Dang, It's a great trouble — yet, egad, it's plea- 
sant too. — ^Why, sometimes of a morning I have a 
dozen people call on me at breakfast-time, whose 
faces I never saw before, nor ever desire to see 
again. 

Sneer, That must be very pleasant indeed ! 

Dang, And not a week but I receive fifty let- 
ters, and not a line in them about any business of 
my own. 

Sneer, An amusing correspondence ! 

Dang. [Reading.] Bursts into tears, and exit. 
— ^What, is this a tragedy ? 

Sneer, No, that's a genteel comedy, not a 
translation — only taken from the French: it is 
written in a style which they have lately tried to 
run down ; the true sentimental, and nothing ridi- 
culous in it from the beginning to the end. 

Mrs, Dang, Well, if they had kept to that, I 
should not have been such an enemy to the stage ; 
there was some edification to be got from those 
pieces, Mr. Sneer ! 

Sneer, I am quite of your opinion, Mrs. Dan- 
gle : the theatre, in proper hands, might certainly 
be made the school of morality ; but now, I am 
sorry to say it, people seem to go there principally 
for tiieir entertainment I 

Mrs, Dang, It would have been more to the 
credit of the managers to have kept it in the other 
line. 

Sneer: Undoubtedly, madam; and hereafter 
perhaps to have had it recorded, that in the midst 
of a luxurious and dissipated age, they preserved 
two houses in the capital, where the conversation 
was always moral at least, if not entertaining I 

Dang, Now, egad, I think the worst alteration 
is in the nicety of the audience ! — No double -en" 
tendre, no smart innuendo admitted ; even Y&n- 
brugh and Congreve obliged to undergo a bungling 
reformation I 

Sneer, Yes, and our prudery in this respect is 
just on a par with the artificial bashfulness of a 
courtesan, who increases the blush upon her cheek 
in an exact proportion to the diminution of her 
modesty. 

Dang, Sneer can't even give the public a good 
word ! — But what have we here ? — ^This seems a 
very odd — 

Sneer, Oh, that's a comedy, on a very new plan ; 
replete with wit and mirth, yet of a most serious 
moral ! You see it is called The Reformed House- 
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breaker; where by the mere force of humour, 
housebreaking is put into so ridiculous a light, that 
if the piece has its proper run, I have no doubt but 
that bolts and bars will be entirely useless by the 
end of the season. 

Dang, Egad, this is new indeed ! 

Sneer, Yes ; it is written by a particular friend 
of mine, who has discovered that the follies and 
foibles of society are subjects unworthy the notice 
of the comic muse, who should be taught to stoop 
only at the greater vices and blacker crimes of 
humanity — gibbeting capital offences in five acts, 
and pillorying petty larcenies in two. — In short, 
his idea is to dramatise the penal laws, and make 
the stage a court of ease to the Old Bailey. 

Dang. It is truly moral. 

Re-enltr Servant. 

Ser, Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dang. Beg him to walk up. — [Exit Servant.] 
Now, Mrs. Dangle, sir Fretful Plagiary is an author 
to your own taste. 

Mrs, Dang. I confess he is a favourite of 
mine, because everybody else abuses him. 

Sneer, Very much to the credit of your charity, 
madam, if not of your judgment. 

Dang, But, egad, he allows no merit to any 
author but himself, that's the truth on't — though 
he's my friend. 

Sneer, Never. — He is as envious as an old maid 
verging on the desperation of six-and-thirty : and 
then the insidious humility with which lie seduces 
you to give a free opinion on any of his works, can 
be exceeded only by the petulant arrogance with 
which he is sure to reject your observations. 

Dang, Very true, egad — though he's my friend. 

Sneer, Then his affected contempt of all news- 
paper strictures ; though, at the same time, he is 
the sorest man alive, and shrinks like scorched 
parchment from the fiery ordeal of true criticism : 
yet is he so covetous of popularity, that he had 
rather be abused than not mentioned at all. 

Dang. There's no denying it — though he is my 
friend. 

Sneer, You have read the tragedy he has just 
finished, haven't you ? 

Dang, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer, Well, and you think it execrable, don't 
you ? 

Dang. Why, between ourselves, egad, I must 
own — though he is my friend — that it is one of the 
most — He's here: — [Aside.l — finished and most 
admirable perform — 

Sir Fret. [ Without. "^ Mr. Sneer with him, did 
you say ? 

Enter Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Dang. Ah, my dear friend ! — Egad, we were 
just speaking of your tragedy. — Admirable, sir 
Fretful, admirable ! 

Sneer, You never did anything beyond it, sir 
Fretful — never in your life. 

Sir Fret, You make me extremely happy ; for 
without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there isn't 
a man in the world whose judgment I value as I 
do yours — and Mr. Dangle's. 

Mrs, Dang. They are only laughing at you, sir 
Fretful ; for it was but just now ti^at — 

Dang, Mrs. Dangle I — Ah, sir Fretful, you 
know Mrs. Dangle. — My friend Sneer was rally- 



ing just now : — he knows how she admires you, 
and — 

Sir Fret. O Lord, I am sure Mr. Sneer has 
more taste and sincerity than to— [Aside,'\ A 
damned double-faced fellow ! 

Dang, Yes, yes, — Sneer will jest — ^but a better 
humoured— 

Sir Fret, Oh, I know — 

Dang, He has a ready turn for ridicule — his wit 
costs him nothing. 

Sir Fret. No, egad,— or I should wonder how 
he came by it. [Aside, 

Mrs. Dang, Because his jest is always at the 
expense of his friend. [Aside. 

Dang, But, sir Fretful, have you sent your play 
to the managers yet? — or can I be of any service 
to you ? 

Sir Fret, No, no, I thank you : I believe the 
piece had sufficient recommendation with it. — 
I thank you though — I sent it to the manager of 
Covent-garden theatre this morning. 

Sneer, I should have thought now, that it 
might have been cast (as the actors call it) better 
at Drury-lane. 

Sir Fret, O Lud ! no — never send a play there 
while I live — hark'ee ! [VThispers Snxsr. 

Sneer. Writes himself! — I know he does — 

Sir Fret, I say nothing — I take away from no 
man's merit — am hurt at no man's good fortune — I 
say nothing. — But this I will say — through all my 
knowledge of life, I have observed — ^that there is 
not a passion so strongly rooted in the human 
heart as envy. 

Sneer, I believe you have reason for what you 
say, indeed. 

Sir Fret. Besides — I can tell you it is not 
always so safe to leave a play in the hands of those 
who write themselves. 

Sneer, What, they may steal from them, hey, 
my dear Plagiary ? 

Sir Fret, Steal ! — to be sure they may ; and, 
egad, serve your best thought^ as gipsies do stolen 
children, disfigure them to make 'em pass for their 
own. 

Sneer, But your present work is a sacrifice to 
Melpomene, and he you know never — 

Sir Fret. That's no security : a dexterous 
plagiarist may do anything. Why, sir, for aught I 
know, he might take out some of the best things 
in my tragedy, and put them into his own comedy. 

Sneer, That might be done, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fret. And then, if such a person gives you 
the least hint or assistance, he is devilish apt to 
take the merit of the whole — 

Dang. If it succeeds. 

Sir Fret. Ay, — but with regard to this piece, I 
think I can hit that gentleman, for I can safely 
swear he never read it. 

Sneer, I'^ tell you how you may hurt him 
more. 

Sir Fret. How ? 

Sneer, Swear he wrote it. 

Sir Fret, Plague on't now, Sneer, I shall take 
it ill ! — I believe you want to take away my cha- 
racter as an author. 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very 
much obliged to me. 

Sir Fret. Hey !— sir!— 

Dang. Oh, you know, he never means what he 
says. 
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Sir Fret. Sincerely then — you do like the piece? 

Sneer, Wonderfully ! 

Sir Fret. But come now, there must be some- 
thing that you think might be mended, hey ? — Mr. 
Dangle, has nothing struck you ? 

Dang. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, 
for the most part, to — 

Sir Fret. With most authors it is just so indeed ; 
they are in general strangely tenacious ! But, for 
my part, I am never so well pleased as when a 
judicious critic points out any defect to me ; for 
what is the purpose of showing a work to a friend, 
if you don't mean to profit by his opinion ? 

Sneer. Very true. — ^Why then, though I seriously 
admire the piece upon the whole,' yet there is one 
small objection ; which, if you'll give me leave, I'll 
mention. 

Sir Fret, Sir, you can't oblige me more. 

Sneer. I think it wants incident. 

Sir Fret. Good God ! you surprise me ! — wants 
incident ! 

Sneer. Yes ; I own I think the incidents ara too 
few. 

Sir Fret. Good God ! Believe me, Mr. Sneer, 
there is no person for whose judgment I have a 
more implicit deference. But I protest to you, Mr. 
Sneer, I am only apprehensive that the incidents 
are too crowded. — My dear Dangle, how does it 
strike you ? 

Dang. Really I can't agree with my friend 
Sneer. I think the plot quite sufficient ; and the 
four first acts by many degrees the best I ever read 
or saw in my life. If I might venture to suggest 
anything, it is that the interest rather falls off in 
the fifth. 

Sir Fret. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Dang. No, I don't, upon my word. 

Sir Fret Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul ! — ^it 
certainly don't fidl off, I assure you. — No, no ; it 
don't fall off. 

Dang. Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn't you say it 
struck you in the same light ? 

Mrs. Dang, No, indeed, I did not—I did not 
see a foult in any part of the play, firom the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Sir Fret, Upon my soul, the women are the 
best judges after all ! 

Mrs, Dang. Or, if I made any objection, I am 
-sure it was to nothing in the piece ; but that I was 
afraid it was, on the whole, a little too long. 

Sir Fret. Pray, madam, do you speak as to 
duration of time ; or do you meai^ that the story is 
tediously spun out ? 

Mrs, Dang. O Lud ! no. — I speak only with 
reference to the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fret. Then I am very happy — very happy 
indeed — ^because the play is a short play, a remark- 
ably short play. I should not venture to differ with 
a lady on a point of taste ; but, on these occasions, 
the watch, you know, is the critic. 

Mrs. Dang. Then, I suppose, it must have been 
Mr. Daogle's drawling manner of reading it to me* 

Sir Fret. Oh, if Mr. Dangle read it, that's quite 
another affair ! — But I assure you, Mrs. Dangle, 
the first evening you can spare me three hours 
and a half, I'll undertake to read you the whole 
from beginning to end, with the prologue and 
epilogoe, and idlow time for the music between the 
acts. 

Mrs Dang, I hope to see it on the stage next. 



Dang. Well, sir Fretful, I wish you may be able 
to get rid as easily of the newspaper criticisms as 
you do of ours. 

Sir Fret. The newspapers ! Sir, they are the 
most villanous — licentious — abominable — infernal 
— Not that I ever read them— no— I make it a 
rule never to look into a newspaper. 

Dang. You are quite right ; for it certainly must 
hurt an author of delicate feelings to see the liberties 
they take. 

Sir Fret. No, quite the contrary ! their abuse 
is, in fact, the best panegyric — I like it of all things. 
An author's reputation is only in danger from their 
support. 

Sneer. Why that's true — and that Attack, now, 
on you the other day — 

Sir Fret. What ? where ? 

Dang. Ay, you mean in a paper of Thursday : 
it was completely ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir Fret. Oh, so much the better. — Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! I wouldn't have it otherwise. 

Dang. Certainly it is only to be laughed at ; 
for — 

Sir Fret. You don't happen to recollect what 
the fellow said, do you ? 

Sneer, Pray, Dangle — Sir Fretful seems a little 
anxious — 

Sir Fret, O Lud, no !— anxious ! — not I, — not 
the least. — I — but one may as well hear, you know. 

Dang, Sneer, do you recollect? — [Aside to 
Sneer.] Make out something. 

Sneer, [Aside to Dangle.] I will. — [Aloitd,] 
Yes, yes, I remember perfectly. 

Sir Fret. Well, and pray now — not that it 
signifies — what might the gentleman say ? 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you have 
not the slightest invention or original genius what- 
ever ; though you are the greatest traducer of all 
other authors living. • 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^very good ! 

Sneer. That as to comedy, you have not one idea 
of your own, he believes, even in your common- 
place-book—where stray jokes and pilfered witti- 
cisms are kept with as much method as the ledger 
of the lost and stolen office. 

Sir Fret. Ha I ha ! ha ! — ^very pleasant ! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to 
have the skill even to steal with taste : — but that 
you glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, 
where more judicious plagiarists have been before 
you ; so that the body of your work is a composi^ 
tion of dregs and sediments — ^like a bad tavern's 
worst wine. 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha ! 

Sneer, In your more serious efforts, he says, 
your bombast would be less intolerable, if the 
thoughts were ever suited to the expression; but 
the homeliness of the sentiment stares tJhrough the 
fantastic encumbrance of its fine language, like a 
clown in one of the new uniforms ! 

Sir Fret. Ha ! ha 1 

Sneer. That your occasional tropes and fiowers 
suit the general coarseness of your style, as tam- 
bour sprigs would a ground of linsey-woolsey; 
while your imitations of Shakspeare resemble the 
mimicry of Falstaff's page, and are about as near 
the standard of the originaU 

Sir Fret. Ha! 

Sneer, In 8ht>rt,. that even the finejst passages 
you steal are of no service to yon ; for the povertj 
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of jour own langnaga prerenl* their assimilsting i 
^at thflj lie on the sor^e hk& tumps of nirtrl 
. bttrrea moor, encumbering what it is not in 
their power to fertilise ! 

SirFre!. [After great agitalion.} Now, an- 
other parson would be vexed at this. 

Sjuxt. Oh I but I wouldn't have told rou—onl; 
to diTert yon. 

Sir Frtl. I know it— I am diverted.— Ha 1 ba '. 
ba!— not the least invention !— Ha 1 ba I ha! — 
TBij good 1 — very good ! 

SneBT. Yen — no genius ! ha I ha ! ha ! 

Dang. A severe rugae 1 ha ! ba 1 hu ! But you 
ire quite right, sir Fretful, never to rend lU'oh 

*i> Fret. To be anre— for if there is anything 
to oua'B praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified 
it it; and, if it is abuse, — why one is always sure 
bu liear of it from one dmnned good-natored friend 
Dr another 1 



i\r, there is an Italian gentleman, with a 
Frenoli interpretefi and three young ladies, and a 
doisn musiiaans, who say they are seat by lady 
Rondeau and Mrs. Fugue. 

Dang. Gadio ! they come by uppointmeut! — 
Dear Mrs. Dangle, do let them know I'll see them 
directly. 

jI/tj. Dang. You know, Mr. Dangle, I shan't 
ODilerstand a word they say. 

Dang. But you bear there's an interpreter. 

Mrs. Dang. WeU, 111 try lo endure their com- 
plaisance till you come. [Exit. 

Set. And Mr. Puff, sir, has Beat word that tbe 
last rehearsal is tu be this morning, and tbat he'll 
call on you preseatly. 

Dang. That's true — I shall certainly be at 
home. — S-Eiit Servant.] Now, sir Fretful, if you 
have a mind to have justice done yon in the way 
of answer, egad, Mr. Puif's jour man. 

Sir Fret. Paha! Sir, why shonldlwisbtohave 
it answered, when I tell yon I am pleased at it .' 

Dans- Trne, 1 had forgot that. But I hope 
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Sir Fret. Zounds i do, Mr. Dangle; don't I 
tell you these things never fret me in the least ? 

Dang. Nay, I only thought — 

S'rr Fret. And let me tell jon, Mr. Dangle, 'tis 
damned affronting in you to suppose that I tun 
hurt when I tell joa I am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm, sir FretW I 

Sir Fret. Gad's Ufe ! Mr. Sneer, jou are as 
absurd as Dangle : how often must I repeat it to 
you, that nothing can vei me but yonr supposing 
it possible for roe to mind tbe damned noni 
you have been repeating to me 1 — and, let mi 
you, if yoo continne to believe this, you mnat i 
to insult me, gentlemen — and, then, your disre 

cisms — and I shall treat it with exactly the same 
calm indiflerence and philosophic contempt — and 
so jour servant. [Es" 

Sneer. Ha! ha! ha I poor sir Fretful I Ni 
will be .go and veut his philosophy in anouymoUB 
abuse of all modem critics and anthors. — Bat, 
Dangle, jou must get jour friend Pulf to take tat 
to the rehearsal of bis tragedy. 

Dang. I'll answer foc't, he'll thank jou foi 
desiring it. But come and help me to judge of 
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this musica] family : they a 
people of conseqaeuce, I aasu 

Sneer. I am at your diiposol tbe whole mc 

g 1 — but I thought JOU had been a decided ct 

music as well as in literature. 

Dung, So I am— but I have a had ear. I'faith, 
Sneer, though, I am afraid we were a little too 

vero on sir Fretful — though he is my friend. 

Sneer. Why, 'tis certun, that unnecessarily t( 
morti^ the sanity of any writer is a cnielt; 
which mere dulneas never can deserve ; but when 
a base and personal maliguitj ueorps the place of 
Uternrj emulation, the aggressor deserves nnther 
ijnartor nor pity. 

Dang. That's true, egad! — though be'l mj 



PAiiTiccin RnmutaLuj, Interpretor, and Hu^ 

Inlerp. Je dis, madame, j'ai I'hoiuieur to intro- 

doce el de vous demnnder votre protection pour 
!e signor Pasticcio Riloruello et pour sa cbarm 

Signor Past. Ah ! voaiguoria, noi vi preghiamo 
di bVoritevi colla voetra protesione. 

I Signora Fast. Vosignoria falevi quest! gn 

1 Signora Past, Si, signora. 

Interp. Madame — me interpret — C'eal a 
— in Engliah — qni'lls vous prient de leur I 
rhonneur— 

Mra. Dang. I Bay again, gentlemea, I d 
understand a word you say. 

Signor Past. Queato signore spiegbero — 

Jnlerp. Oui — me interpret. — Nona avona 
lettres de reoommendation poor raoosiear Dangle 
de— 

Mn. Dang. Upon my word, sir, I don't un 
stand JOU. 

Signor Past. La contessa Rondeaa £ tu 



miladi Togue. 
lodamB, ill dlMI 
mi d'etre prot^fta 



3 Signora Pael. Si, pi 

Inlerp. OU-meinter[ 
— in English— Qn'ila ont 
de ces dames.— Yon underacann .- 

Mrs. Dang. No, sir, — no nnderstand 

EkUT DiNOLI and SSBSR. 

Inlerp. Ah, voici monsieur Dangle I 

AU Jlaiianji. Ah 1 signor Dangle ! 

Mrs. Dang. Mr. Dangle, here are two ytxj 

dvil gentlemen trying to make t^ ' '- 

stood, and I don't know which is 

Dang. Eai, bien I 

[7^ Interprotor anrf SigijLir Pasticc 

Inlerp. Monsieur Dangle, le grand bndt de (D* 
talena pour la critique, et de votre interSt > 
messieurs lea directeura i tons les lh£/ltrea — 

Signor Pail. Vosiguoria siele si famoso par U 
vostra conoacenza, e voatra ioteressa colla le diret- 

Dang. Egad, I think tbe interpreter U 
hardest to be understood of the two ! 

Sneer, Why, I thought. Dangle, jou had n 
an admirable linguist ! 
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Dang, So I am, if they would not talk so 
damned fast. 

Sneer, Well, I'll explain that — the less time we 
lose in hearing them the better — ^for that, I sup- 
pose, is what they are brought here for. 

iSpeak* to Signor FAsnccio—ihey sing trios^ ^c. Dangle 
beating out of time. 

Enter Servant and tohispers Danolb. 

Dang. Show him up. — [Exit Servant.] Bravo ! 
admirable ! bravissimo ! admirablissimo ! — Ah ! 
Sneer ! where will you find such voices as these in 
England ? 

Sneer. Not easily. 

Dang, But Puff is coming. — Signor and little 
signora's obligatissimo ! — Sposa signora Danglena 
— Mrs. Dangle, shall I beg you to offer them 
some refreshments, and take their address in the 
next room. 

lExit Mrs. Dangle with Signor PAsircao, Signore 
Pasticcio, Musicians, and Interpreter ceremoniouslp. 



Re-enter Servant. 
Ser, Mr. Puff, sir. 

Enter Puff. 



Exit. 



Dang. My dear Puff ! 

Puff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you ? 

Dang. Mr. Sneer, give me leaye to introduce 
Mr. VuS to you. 

Puffi Mr. Sneer is this 1 — Sir, he is a gentle- 
man whom 1 have long panted for the honour of 
knowing*-* gentleman whose critical talents and 
transcendent judgment — 

Sneer. Dear sir — 

Dang, Nay, don't be modest, Sneer ; my friend 
Puff only talks to you in the style of his profession. 

Sneer, His profession ! 

Puff, Yes, sir ; I make no secret of the trade I 
follow : among friends and brother authors, Dangle 
knows I love to be frank on the subject, and to 
.advertise myself viva voce. — 1 am, sir, a practi- 
tioner in panegyric, or, to speak more plainly, a 
professor of the art of puffing, at your service — or 
anybody else's. 

Sneer, Sir, you are very obliging ! — I believe, 
Mr. Puff, I have often adnured your talents in the 
daily prints. 

Ptcj^. Yes, sir, I flatter myself I do as much 
business in that way as any six of the fraternity 
in town. — Devilish hard work all the summer, 
friend Dangle, — never worked harder! — But, 
hark'ee, — the winter managers were a little sore, I 
believe. 

Dang, No ; I believe they took it all in good 
part. 

Puff. Ay ! then that must have been affectation 
in them ; for, egad, there were some of the attacks 
which there was no laughing at ! 

Sneer. Ay, the humorous ones. — But I should 
think, Mr. Puff, that authors would in general be 
able to do this sort of work for themselves. 

Puff^' Why, yes — ^but in a clumsy way : besides, 
we look on that as an encroachment, and so take 
the opposi^ side. 1 dare say, now, you conceive 
half the very dvil paragraphs and advertisements 
you see to be written by the parties concerned, or 
their friends ? — No such thing : nine out of ten 
manufiwtured by me in the way of business. 
:ineer. Indeed! 



Puff, Even the auctioneers now — ^the auctioneers, 
I say — though the rogues have lately got some 
credit for their language — not an article of the 
merit theirs : take them out of their pulpits, and 
they are as dull as catalogues ! — No, sir ; 'twas I 
first enriched their style — 'tWas I first taught them 
to crowd their advertisements with panegyrical 
superlatives, each epithet rising above the other, 
like the bidders in their own auction-rooms ! 
From me they learned to inlay their phraseology 
with variegated chips of exotic metaphor : by me 
too their inventive faculties were called forth : — 
yes, sir, by me they were instructed to clothe ideal 
walls with gratuitous fruits — to insinuate obse* 
quious rivulets into visionary groves — to teach 
courteous shrubs to nod their approbation of the 
grateful soil ; or on emergencies to raise upstart 
oaks, where there never had been an acorn ; to 
create a delightful vicinage without the assistance 
of a neighbour ; or fix the temple of Hygeia in the 
fens of Lincolnshire ! 

Dang, I am sure you have done them infinite 
service ; for now, when a gentieman is ruined, he 
parts with his house with some credit. 

Sneer, Service ! if they had any gratitude, they 
would erect a statue to him; they would figure him 
as a presiding Mercury, the god of traffic and fic- 
tion, with a hammer in his hand instead of a cadu- 
ceus. — But pray, Mr. Puff, what first put you on 
exercising your talents in this way ? 

Puff. Egad, sir, sheer necessity 1 — the proper 
parent of an art so nearly allied to invention. You 
must know, Mr. Sneer, that from the first time I 
tried my hand at an advertisement, my success was 
such, that for some time after I led a most extra- 
ordinary life indeed ! 

Sneer, How, pray ? 

Puff, Sir, I supported myself two years entirely 
by my misfortunes. 

Sneer. By your misfortunes ! 

Puff. Yes, sir, assisted by long sickness, and 
other occasional disorders ; and a very comfortable 
living I had of it. 

Sfieer, From sickness and misfortunes ! Yon 
practised as a doctor and an attorney at once ? 

Puff, No, egad ; both maladies and miseries were 
my own. 

Sneer, Hey I what the plague ! 

Dang. Tis tr\jie, i'faith. 

Puff, Hark'ee !— By advertisements — To the 
charitable and humane ! and To those whom Pro- 
vidence hath blessed loith affluence ! 

Sneer, Oh, I understand you. 

Puff, And, in truth, I deserved what I got ; for 
I suppose never man went through such a series 
of calamities in the same space of time. Sir, I was 
five times made a bankrupt, and reduced from a 
state of affluence, by a train of unavoidable mis< 
fortunes : then, sir, though a very industrious 
tradesman, I was twice burned oat, and lost my 
tittie all both times : I lived upon those fires a 
month. I soon after was confin^ by a most ex- 
cruciating disorder, and lost the use of my limbs : 
that told very well ; for I had the case strongly 
attested, and went about to collect the subscrip- 
tions myself. 

Dang. Egad, I believe that was when you first 
called on me. 

Puff, In November last ?-— O no ; I was at that 
time a dose prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt 
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beneTolentljr contracted l« serse a friend. — I 
flfterwanU twice tapped for a dropsy, which docl 
ery profitable conBumption. 1 was I 
reduced to — O no — then, I became a widow with 
X helpleas cliltdren, after having had eleven hns- 
banda preaaed, and being left every time eigbt 
le with child, and without maney V> 
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a powera of Mr. De Loutherhonrg's pen- 
versally acknowledged. In abort, we are 
which to admire moat, Che unrivalled 
genius of the author, tbe great attention and litte- 
raliCy of the maDagers, the wonderful abilitiei of 
(he painter, or tho incredible eiertioDS of all 
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Sneer. And da you think tbe 
ifluenced by this? 

Puff'. O Lnd, yea, air < the number of those wbo 
□derga the fatigue of judging for Chemielm a 



Sneir. And yon boi^ all with patience, I make 
no doubt ? 

Puff. Why, yes ; though I made some occasionHl 
tttemptB ot felo de le i but as I did not find thoae 
ruh actions answer, I lelt off killing myself very 
on. Well, air, at last, what with bankmptcita, 
'es, goute, dropsies, imprisoniDenta, and other 
Tatnable calami ties , having got together a pretty 
haadsome lum, I determined io quit a business 
which had always gone rather against my con- 
edence, and in a more liberal way still to indulge 
my talents for fiction and embellisbnieDt, through 
my favourite channels of diurnal communication — 
md eo, sir, yon have my history. 

Sneer. Most obligingly eommunicaljve indeed '. 
md your confession, if published, might certainly 
serre tbe cause of tme charity, by rescoing the 
most nsefol channels of appeal to benevolence from 
the cant of imposition. Bat surely, Mr. Puff, 
there is no great mystery in your present pro- 

Puff. Mystery, sir I I will take upon me to say 
the matter was never scientifically treated nor 
reduced to rule before. 

Sneer, Reduced to rule I 

Fuff. O Lnd, sir, you are Tery ignorant, I am 
afraid '. — Yei, air, puffing is of various sorts ; the 
principal are, the pnfT direct, the puff prebminary, 
the puff collateral, the puff collusive, and the poff 
''"que, or puff hy implication. These all assume, 
Eireumatancea require, the rarions forms of 
letter to the editor, occasional anecdote, impartial 
critique, observation from eotrespondent, or adver- 

Snesr. The pufl direct, I can conceive — 
Puff. O yes, that's simple enongh ! For instance, 
— a new comedy or farce is to be produced nt one 
of tbe theatres (though by-the-tiy (hey don't bring 
out half what they ought to do) — (he author, sup- 
pose Mr. Smatter, or Mr. Dapper, or any parti. 
ooUr friend of mine — very well ; the day before it 
^0 be performed, I nrite an account of the man- 
■ in which it nas received ; I have the plot from 
1 author, and only add — " churacters strongly 
iwn — highly coloured — hand of a master— fund 

dialogue — Attic salt." Tbenioi tbe performance 
•^^ Mr. Dodd was astonisbiogly great in tbe cha- 
nter of sir Harry, That universal and judidouB 
actor, Mr. Palmer, perhaps never appeared to more 
advantage than in the colonel ; — but it is not in 
the power of language to do justice to Mr. King : 
indeed he mare than merited those reneated hursts 
of applause which he drew from 
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Puff. Oh. th'at. sir, do^ weU in the form of a , 
tion. In a matter of gallantry now— Sir PtimBT 
Gossamer wishes to be well witb lady Fanny Fete, 
lie applies to me — I open trencbea for him wi~' 
paragraph in tbe Morning Post. — " It is reci 
mended to the beautiful and sccompliahed lady F 
four stars P dash B (o be on her guard againit Ibat 
dangerous character, sir P dash G, ; who, howeTO' 
pleasing and insinnating his manners may be, is 
certainly not remarkable for the rontlancg qf 
hit allaehmenis ,'"^in itaUcs. Here you we, 
sir Flimsy Gossamer is introduced to t£e parti- 
cular notice of lady Fanny, who perhaps never 
thought of him before — she finds herself publicly 
cautioned to avoid him, which naturally makes her 
desirons of seeing him ; the observation of tbeir 
acquaintance causes a pretty kind of mutual em- 
barrassment : this produces a sort of ejiapathy of 
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aable to improve 



ten is the full accomphahment of modem gallantry. 

Dang. Egad, Sneer, yon will be quite an a/iept 
in tlie business ! 

Pvff. Now, sir, the pu9 collateral ia much used 
as an appendage to advertisements, and may take 
Clie form of anecdote, — "Yesterday, as tbe cele- 
brated George Bonmot was sauntering down St. 
Jamea's-street, he met the liiely lady Mary Myrtle 
coming out of the park : — ' Good Gad, lady Mary, 
I'm surprised to meet you in a white jacket,— &r 
I eipected never to have seen yon, bat in a fall- 
trim med uniform and alight horseman's oap!' — 
^Heavens, George, where could you have Isamsd 
that V — ' Why,' rephed the wit, ' I just saw a prjnt 
of you, in a new pnhhcation called the Camp Ma- 
gazine ; which, by-the-by, is a devilish clever thiob 
and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand of the 
way, two doors from the printing-office, \i>e comer 
of Ivy-laue, Paternoster-row, price only one shil- 
ling.' " 

Sneer. Very ingenious indeed] 

/•of. 'But the puff collusive is the newest of 
any ; for it acts in tbe disguise of determined hos- 
tility. It is much used by bold booksellers and 
enterprising poets. — ^' ' Aa indignant correspondmit 
observes, that the new poem called Beelaebui'M 
Colillon, or Proaerpine'a FSe Champetre, a one 
of the most unjustifiable performances he evw 
read. The severity with wlucb certain characleta 
are handled is quite shocking : and as tbere a 
many descriptions in it too warmly coloured for 
female delicacy, the shameful avidity with whtdt 
this piece is bought b; all people of fashion it ■ 
reproach on the taste of tbe times, and a diagraoo 
to the deUcacy of the age," Here you see tbe two 
strongest indacements are held forth ; first, Ihit 
nobody ought to read it ; and secondly, that evi 
body buys it : on the strength of which the p _ 
liaber boldly prints the tenth edition, before he bad 
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sold ten of the first ;, and then establishes it by 
threatening himself with the pillory, or absolutely 
indicting himself for scan, mag. 

Dang. Ha ! ha ! ha ; — 'gad, I know it is so. 

Puff, As to the puff oblique, or puff by impli- 
>;ation, it is too various and extensive to be illus- 
trated by an instance : it attracts in titles and 
presumes in patents ; it lurks in the limitation of a 
subscription, and invites in the assurance of crowd 
and incommodation at public places ; it delights to 
draw forth concealed merit, with a most disinter- 
ested assiduity; and sometimes wears a counte- 
nance of smiling censure and tender reproach. It 
has a wonderful memory for parliamentary debates, 
and will often give the whole speech of a favoured 
member with the most flattering accuracy. But, 
above all, it is a great dealer in reports and sup- 
positions. It has the earliest intelligence of intended 
preferments that will reflect honour on the patrons ; 
and embryo pro,motions of modest gentlemen, who 
know nothing of the matter themselves. It can 
hint a ribbon for implied services in the air of a 
common report; and with the carelessness of a 
casual paragraph, suggest officers into commands, 
to which they have no pretension but their wbhes. 
l*his, sir, is the last principal class, of the art of 
puffing — an art which I hope you will now agree 
with me is of the highest dignity, yielding a tabla- 
ture of benevolence and public spirit ; befriending 
equally trade, gallantry, criticism, and politics : the 
applause of genius — ^Uie register of charity — the 
tnumph of heroism — the self-defence of contractors 
— ^the fame of orators — and the gazette of ministers. 

Sneer. Sir, I am completely a convert both to 
the importance and ingenuity of your profession ; 
and now, sir, there is but one thing which can 
possibly increase my respect for you, and that is, 



your permitting me to be present this morning at 
the rehearsal of your new frage — 

Puff. Hush, for heaven's sake ! — My tragedy ! 
— Egad, Dangle, I take this very ill : you know how 
apprehensive I am of being known to be the author. 

Dang. I'faith I would not have told — ^but it's in 
the papers, and your name at length in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Puff, Ah ! those damned editors never can keep 
a secret ! — ^Well, Mr. Sneer, no doubt you will do me 
great honour — I shall be infinitely happy — ^highly 
flattered — 

Dang, I believe it must be near the time-^hall 
we go together ? 

Puff. No ; it will not be yet this hour, for they 
are always late at that theatre : besides I must 
meet you there, for I have some little matters here 
to send to the papers, and a few paragraphs to 
scribble before I go. — [Looking at memorandums. "^ 
Here is A conscientious Baker, on the subject of 
the Army Bread ; and A Detester of visible Brick- 
work, in favour of the new-invented Stuccd ; both 
in the style of Junius, and promised for to-mor- 
row. The Thames navigation too is at a stand. 
Misomud or Anti-shoal must go to work again 
directly. — Here too are some political memo- 
randums — I see ; ay — To take Paul Jones, and 
get the Indiamen out of the Shannon — reinforce 
Byron — compel the Dutch to — so ! — I must do that 
in the evening papers, or reserve it for the Morn- 
ing Herald ; for I know that I have undertaken 
to-morrow, besides, to establish the unanimity of 
the fleet in the Public Advertiser, and to shoot 
Charles Fox in the Morning Post. — So, egad, I 
han't a moment to lose ! 

Dang, Well, we'll meet in the Green Room. 

[Exeunt severally* 



ACT II. 



SCENE I.— The Theatre, before the Curtain, 
Enter Dangle, Puff, and Sneer. 

Puff. No, no, sir; what Shakspeare says of 
actors maybe better applied to the purpose of plays ; 
they ought to be the dostraot and brief chronicles 
of ihe time. Therefore when history, and particu- 
larly the history of our own country, furnishes any- 
thing like a case in point, to the time in which an 
author writes, if he knows his own interest, he wiU 
take advantage of it : so, sir, I call my tragedy The 
Spanish Armada ; and have laid the scene before 
Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought, certainly 1 

Dang, Egad it was— I told yon so. But pray 
now, I don't understand how you have contrived 
to introduce any love into it. 

Puff. Love ! oh, nothing so easy ! for it is a 
received point among poets, that where history 
gives you a good heroic outline for a play, you may 
fin up with a little love at your own discretion : in 
doing which, nine times out of ten, you only make 
up a deficiency in the private history of the times. 
Now I rather think I have done this .with some 
fuccess. 



Sneer, No scandal about queen Elizabeth, I 
hope? 

Puff. O Lud! no, no;~-I only suppose the 
governor of Tilbury Fort's daughter to be in love 
with the son of the Spanish admiral. 

Sneer. Oh, is that all ! 

Dang. Excellent, i'faith ! I see it at once. — But 
won't this appear rather improbable ? 

Puff. To be sure it will — but what the plague ! 
a play is not to show occurrences that happen every 
day, but things just so strange, that though they 
never did, they might happen. 

Sneer. Certainly notMng is unnatural, that ii 
not physically impossible. 

Puff. Very true — and for that matter Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos, for that's the lover's name, might 
have been over here in the train of the Spanish 
ambassador; or Tilburina, for that it the lady's 
name, might have been in love with him, from 
having heard his character, or seen his* picture; or 
from knowing that he was the last man in the 
world she ought to be in love with — or for any 
other good female reason.— However, sir, the fact 
is, that though she is but a knight's daughter, 
egad ! she is in love like any princess ! 

Dang. Poor young lady ! I feel for her already ! 
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for I can conceiTe bow great tho conflict muM lie 
between her pasnon and her duty ; herloie for her 
conntrf, anil ber love for Don Ferolo Whiiker- 



Und. Promp, Sir, the scene je set, and everj- 
Ibiag is readf to be^. if you pleuee. 

Piiff. EKEid, then ne'll lose no time. 

Und, Promp, Though, I believe, sir, jou will 
find it very short, for ail tlie performers have 
profited by the kind pertaissioa you gmuted 
tbem. 

Fuf. He) '. what ? 

find. Primp. You know, sir, yon gave tbeto 
imiB to cut out or omit whatever they fonnd heaty 
or nunecesBary to the plot, and I must awn they 
have taken very liberal advantage of your ioduJ. 
genoe, 

Priff. WeU, well.— They are in general very 
good judges, and I know I am Ininriant. — Now, 
Mr. Hopkins, as soon as yon jjleaae. 

Un-l. Promp. [To the Oicheatra.] Gentlemen, 
will you play a few bars of aomEthing, just to — 

Puff. Ay, thaf B right ; for as we have the scenes 
and dresses, egad, we'll go lo't, as if it wis the first 
nigbfg perfbrmaace ; — bnt yon need not mind 
stopping between the acta. — [ E^t UuderProrapter. 
— Oroheatra pAiy — then Ihe bell rings,'] So ! Btacd 
clear, gentkoien. Now yon know thera will be a 
cry of Down ! down ! — Hals otf I — Silence ! — Then 
up cartun, and let ua see what our paintera have 
done for us. [Curtain rlici. 



SCENE n^Tilburs Fori. 

" Tata SentbidB diteofitred atleep." 

Dang. Tilbnry Fort ! — very fine indeed ! 

Pnff. Now, what do yon think I open with ? 

Sueer. Faith, 1 can't goesB— 

Puff. A dock.— Hatfc \— [Clock itrikea.] I open 
with s clock sCriking, to beget an nwfui attention 
in the audience : it also marks the time, which ia 
four o'clock in the morning, ami saves a deacrip. 
tionoFthe rising sun, and a great deal about gilding 
the eastern hemisphere. 

Dang, Bnt prsy, are the sentinels to be asleep ? 

Puff, Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer. Isn't that odd though at such an alarming 

P^ff^. To be sure it is,- but smaller things must 
give way to a striking scene at the opening i that's 
a mie. And the case is, that two great men are 
coming to this very spot to begin the piece : now, 
it iB not to be supposed they would open their lips, 
If these fellows were watching them ; so, egad, 1 
must either have sent them oif their posts, or act 
them asleep. 

Sneer. Oh, that acnounts for it But tell as, 

who are these coming ! 

Ptfff, These are they— sir Waller Raleigh, and 
sir Christopher Hatton. Ynu'llknonsirChristopher 
by hi£ turning out his toes — famous, you know, for 
hu dancing. I like to preserve all the Uttle traits 
of character. — Now attend. 



4'ir Chrisl. True, gallaut Raleigh 1" — 
Dang. Wbat, they bad l>een talking before ? 
Puff. O yes ; all the way as Ihey came along.-r 
[To Ike Actors.] I beg pardon, gentlemen ; bnt 
these are particular friends of mine, whose rsmtuks 
may be of great service to us. — [ To Sneeb and 
Dangle.] Don^t mind intermpdng them when 
anything atrikea yon. 

Sit Chriil, Tne, gallsnt Rileigh ! 
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There 

A question which I never uk'd before — 
What moon these mighly snoaments f 
Thlsgenenl muster P and this throng of chiefs .' " 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came sir ChriMo- 
pher Hatton never to ask that (juestion before ! 

Puff. What, before the play began ?— how thi 
plague could he } 

Dang. That's true, i'faith ! 

Puff. But you will hear trhat be thinks of lU 

-' Sir Chriel. Alns i my nolile friend, when I beIi«U 
Yon leulcd pliins in martUl symmetry 
Artaj'd ; when 1 count o'er yon glittering lines 
Of onsied warriors, where the proud Bloods ncgh. 
And valour.brea.thing trumpet's shrill appeal. 

When virgin majesty herself t view. 
Like her protecting Paliss, veil'd in steel. 
With graceful confldencc exhurt to armal 
When briefly all 1 hear or see beais Bfamip 
Of martial vigilance and stom defence. 
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danger appreheuda l" 
Sneer. A very eantious conjectuTB that ! 
Puff. Y^CB, that's hia character : not to give u 
opinion but on eecnre grounds. — Now then. 

" Sir Wall. O most accomplish'd ChriBlophcr ! "- 

Puff. He calls him by his christian namr^ it 
show that they are on the most familiar tenna. 
'■ 5'ir IVaU. O most acromplish'd ChiiBtopherl t 



" Sir Walt. Thy fears are just. 

Sir Chriet. But where? whence? when 9 and irint 
The danger is, — mcthinks I fain would l«iin. 

Sir Walt. You know, my friend, scarce two » 
volving suns. 
And three revolving mocni. have cloned their contM^ 
Since haughty Philip, in despite nf pence, 
Withho<tilehandhathitruck,at England's trade. 

Sir ChrisL I know it well. 

Sir Wait. Philip, you know, is proud Iberis'aUng. 

Sir Chriit. He is. 

Sir Wail. His subjects in base VipiXrj 

And Cnlholio oppression held ; -while we, 
Ydu know, the Protestant persuasion hold. 

*ir Chritt. Wb do. 

Sir Wait. You know, boaidc, his ImtEtcd ai^ 
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The famed Armada, by the Pope baptised, 
With purpose to invade these realms — 

Sir Christ. Is sailM, 

Our last advices so report. 

Sir WalL While the Iberian admiral's chief hope, 
His darling son— 

Sir Christ, Ferolo Whiskerandos hight — 

Sir Walt. The same — ^by chance a prisoner hath 
been ta'en, 
And in this fort of Tilbury^ — 

Sir Christ. Is now 

Confined, — 'tis true, and oft from yon tall turret's top 
. I've mark'd the youthful Spaniard's haughty mien 
Unconquer'd, though in ch^ns. 

Sir Walt. You also know"— 

Dang. Mr; Pu£f, as he knows all this, why does 
sir Walter go on telling him ? 

Ptiff. But the audience are not supposed to 
know an3rthing of the matter, are they ? 

Sneer. True ; but I think you manage ill : for 
there certainly appears no reason why sir Walter 
should be so communicative. 

Pvff» 'Fore Gad, now, that is one of the most 
ungrateful observations I ever heard ! for the less 
inducement he has to tell all this, the more, I 
think, you ought to be obliged to him; for I 
am sure you'd know nothing of the matter with- 
out it. 

Dang, That's very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But you will find he was not going on. 

** Sir Christ. Enough, enough, — *tis plain — and I no 
more 
Am in amazement lost !'* — 

Puff". Here, now you see, sir Christopher did 
not in fact ask any one question for his own in- 
formation. 

Sneer. No, indeed : his has been a most disin- 
terested curiosity ! 

Dang. Really, I find, we are very much obliged 
to them both. 

Puff. To be sure you are. Now then for the 
commander-in-chief, the earl of Leicester, who, 
you know, was no favourite but of the queen's. — 
We left off — in amazement lost ! 

^ Sir Christ. Am in amazement lost. — 

But see where noble Leicester comes ! supreme 
In honours and command. 

Sir Walt. And yet, methinks. 

At such a time, so perilous, so fear'd. 
That staff might well become an abler grasp. 

Sir Christ. And so, by Heaven ! think I ; but soft, 
he's here !" 

Puff. Ay, they envy him I 
Sneer. But who are these with him ? 
Puff. Oh ! very valiant knights : one is the 
governor of the fort, the other the master of the 
horse. And now, I think, you shall hear some 
better language: I was obliged to be plain and 
intelligible in the first scene, because there was so 
much matter of fact in it ; but now, i'fidth, you 
have trope, figure, and metaphor, as plenty as 
noun-substantives. 

'* Enter Earl of Lxicbstsr, Governor, Master of the 
Horse, Knights, Sfc. 

Leie. How's this, my friends ! is't thus your new- 
fledged zeal 
And plumM valour moulds in roosted sloth ? 



Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 
Whose reddening blaze, by patriot spirit fed, 
Should be the beacon of a kindling realm ? 
Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse. 
Or freeze in tideless inactivity ? 
No ! rather let the fountain of your valour 
Spring through each stream of enterprise. 
Each petty channel of conducive daring. 
Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
O'erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility !" 

Puff. There it is, — followed up ! 

" Sir WaJt. No more ! — the freshening breath of 
thy rebuke 
Hath fiU'd the swelling canvas of our souls ! 
And thus, though fisite should cut the cable of 

\All take hands. 
Our topmost hopes, in finendship's closing line 
We'll grapple with despair, and if we fidl, 
We'll fall in glory's wake ! 

Leic. There spoke old England's genius ! 
Then, are we all resolved ? 

All. We are — all resolved ? 

Leic. To conquer — or be free ? 

All. To conquer, or be free. 

Leic. All? 

All. All." 

Dang. Nem, con. egad ! 
P^ff' O yes \ — ^where they do agree on the stage, 
their unanimity is wonderful ! 

" Leic. Then, let's embrace— and now — IKneeU:* 

Sneer. What the plague, is he going to pray ? 
Puff. Yes ; hush ! — in great emergencies, i^ere 
is nothing like a prayer. 

"JDetc. O mighty Mars!" 

Dar^g. But why should he pray to Mars ? 
Puff. Hush! 

" Leic. If in thy homage bred. 

Each point of discipline I've still observed ; 

Nor but by due promotion, and the right 

Of serrice, to the rank of major-general 

Have risen ; assist thy votary now ! 

Gov. Yet do not rise, — hear me ! IKneels, 

Mast, And me ! IKneeU. 

Knight, And me ! IKneeU. 

Sir Walt, And me ! IKneeU, 

Sir Christ, And me ! ZKneels." 

Puff, Now pray altogether. 

''*' All. Behold thy votaries submissive beg. 
That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask ; 
Assist them to accomplish all their ends. 
And sanctify whatever means they use 
To gain them !" 

Sneer, A very orthodox quintetto ! 

Puff, Vastly well, gentlemen ! — Is that well- 
managed or not ? Have you such a prayer as that 
on the stage ? 

Sneer. Not exactly. 

Leic. [ To Puff.] But, sir, you haven't settled 
how we are to get off here. 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could you ? 

Sir Walt. [To Puff.] O no, sir; impossible! 

Puff. It would have a good effect, i'faith, if you 
could exeunt praying ! — ^Yes, and would vary the 
established mode of springing off with a glance at 
the pit. 
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Sneer, Oh, never mind, so as you get them o£f I 
— I'll answer for it, the audience won't care how. 

Puff. Well, then, repeat the last line standing, 
and go off the old way. 

" All. And sanctify whatever means we use 
To gain them. lExeunV* 

Dang. Bravo ! a fine exit ! 
Sfieer. Well, really, Mr. Puff— 
Puff, Stay a moment ! 

" The Sentinels get up, 

1 Sent. All this shall to lord Burleigh's ear. 

2 Sent. 'Tis meet it should. lExeunt." 

Danjf. Hey I — ^why, I thought those fellows had 
been asleep ? 

Puff. Only a pretence ; there's the art of it : 
they were spies of lord Burleigh's. 

Sneer. But isn't it odd they were never taken 
notice of, not even by the commander-in-chief ? 

Puff, O Lud, sir ! if people, who want to listen 
or overhear, were not always connived at in a tra- 
gedy, there would be no carrying on any plot in 
the world. 

Dang, That's certain ! 

Puff', But take care, my dear Dangle I the 
morning-gun is going to fire. iCannonJirei. 

Dang. Well, that will have a fine effect ! 

Puff, I think so, and helps to realise the scene. 
— [Cannon twice."] What the plague I three morn- 
ing-guns.' there never is but one! — Ay, this is 
always the way at the theatre : give these fellows a 
good thing, and they never know when to have 
done with it. — You have no more cannon to fire ? 

Und. Promp, [ Within.'\ No, sir. 

Puff. Now, then, for soft music. 

Sneer, Pray what's that for ? 

Puff. It shows that Tilburina is coming ; — no- 
thing introduces you a heroine like soft music. 
Here she comes ! 

Dang. And her confidant, I suppose ? 

Puff. To be sure ! Here they are — inconsolable 
to the minuet in Ariadne. ISqfl music. 

** Enter Tilburina and Confidant. 

Tilb. Now has the whispering breath of gentle 
mom 
Bad Nature's voice and Nature's beauty rise ; 
While orient Phoebus, with unborrow'd hues, 
Clothes the waked loveliness which all night. slept 
In heavenly drapery ! Darkness is fled. 
Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 
And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them — 
The striped carnation, and the guarded rose, 
The vulgar wallflower, and smart gillyflower. 
The polyanthus mean — ^the dapper daisy. 
Sweet William, and sweet marjoram, — and all 
The tribe of single and of double pinks ! 
Now, too, the feather'd warblers tune their notes 
Around, and charm the listening grove. The lavk ! 
The h'nnet ! chaffinch ! bullfinch ! goldfinch 1 green- 
finch ! — 
But O, to me no joy can they afford ! 
Nor rose, nor wallflower, nor smart gillyflower. 
Nor Polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy. 
Nor WiUiam sweet, nor marjoram-..nor lark, 
Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove ! " 

Puff, Your white handkerchief, madam ! — 



Tilb, I thought, sir, I wasn't to use that till 
heart-rending woe. 

Puff. O yes, madam, at the finches qfthegrovey 
if you please. 

''Tilb. Norkrk, 

Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove ! {Weepi.** 

Puff, Vastly well, madam ! 
Dang. Vastly well, indeed ! 

" Tilb. For, O, too sure, heart-rending woe is now 
The lot of wretched Tilburina ! " 

Dang. Oh ! — 'tis too much ! 
Sneer. Oh * — ^it is indeed ! 

" Con, Be comforted, sweet lady ; for who knows, 
But Heaven has yet some milk-white day in store ? 

Tilb. Alas ! my gentle Nora, 
Thy tender youth as yet hath never moumM 
Lovers fatal dart. Else wouldst thou know, that when 
The soul is sunk in comfortless despair,. 
It cannot taste of merriment." 

Dang, That's certain \ 

" Con. But see where your stem father comes : 
It is not meet that he should find you thus.** 

Puff. Hey, what the plague! what a cut is 
here ! Why, what is become of the description of 
her first meeting with Don Whiskerandos — his 
gallant behaviour in the sea-fight— and the simile 
of the canary-bird ? 

Tilb. Indeed, sir, you'll find they will not be 
missed. 

Puff. Very well, very well I 

Tilb. [ To Confidant.] The cue, ma'am, if yon 
please. 

" Con. It is not meet that he should find you thus. 
Tilb. Thou counsel'st right ; but 'tis no easy task 
For bare&ced grief to wear a mask of joy. 

Enter Governor. 

GofO. How's this ! — in tears ? — O Tilburina, shame f 
Is this a time for maudling tenderness. 
And Cupid's baby woes ? — ^Hast thou not heard 
That haughty Spain's pope-consecrated fleet 
Advances to our shores, while England's fiite. 
Like a clipp'd guinea, trembles in the scale ? 

TUb. Then is the crisis of my fate at hand ! 
I see the fleet's approach — ^I see — " 

Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind. This is 
one of the most useful figures we tragedy writers 
have, by which a hero or heroine, in consideration 
of their being often obliged to overlook things that 
are on the stage, is allowed to hear and see a num- 
ber of things thst are not 

Sneer. Yes ; a kind of poetical second-sight 1 

Puff. Yes. — ^Now then, madam. 

" Tilb. I see their decks 

Are clear'd ! — ^I see the signal made ! 
The line is form'd ! — a cable's length asunder \ — 
I see the frigates station'd in the rear; 
And now, I hear the thunder of the guns ? 
I hear the victor's shouts ! — ^I also hear 
The vanquish'd groan ! — and now 'tis smoke — and now 
I see the loose sails shiver in the wind ! 
I see— I see — ^what soon youll see — 

Gov. Hold, daughter ! peace ! this love hath tuin'd 
thy brain : 
The Spanish fleet thou canst not 
It is not yet in sight !" 
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Puff. No, a pisin mBtter-of-facI 
his character. 
" Tilb. But will yoQ then rrfnie hi> offer P 
Goe. I must— I will— I cm— I oi^ht_I do. 
TUb. Tbiak wfcat a noblo price. 

TUb. His Uberty i> all he asks." 

Sneer. All who aska, Mr. Puff ? Who ig— 

Puff. Egad, eir, 1 can't leLl ! Here has been 
Bocb cutting and elashing, I don't know when 
thej have got to myBclf. 

Tilb. Indeed, bit, yon will find it will conned 
very well. 

Puff. Oh, if they hadb't been bo devilish free ' 
with their catting here, yon would have found that 
Don Whiakeruidos has been tunpeting for bia 
liberty, and has persuaded Tilburina to make thia , 
propoaal to her fether. And now, pray observe 
the concisenesB with which the argument is con- 
ducted. Egad, the pro aud con goes as smart as , 
lits in a fendi^- match. It ia indeed a sort of ' 
imall-sword logic, which we have borrowed from 
the French. 

" Tub. A retrat in Spain ! 

Gov. Ouikwrj here ! 

TUb. Your daughter's pi»jer ! 

Goo. Your fether's oslh ! 

TUb. My lover! 

Gov. My eauntry t 

TUb. ■niboiiua! 

Gov. England I 

TUb. A title! 

Goo. Honour 1 

TUb. A pension I 

Gob. Conscience 1 

TUb. A thouMcd pounds \ 

Gob. Hi ! thou hast louch'd me nearly !" 

Puff. There yon aee— she threw in TUbann 
Quick, pairy quarte with fn^Iand .' — Ha! thrust 
■"" "■'erce o title ! — parried by honour. 

fiankonade with a thousand pounds — aud a palps' 
■-'e bit, egad! 

" TUb. Cinst thou— 
Reject tbe suppliint. and the dinghter too ? 

Got. No moie ; I would not hear tiiee plead in vain : 
The ftthei softens — but the governor 
Is Gi'd ! lExit." 

Dang. Ay, that antithesis of persons is a most 
estabhshed figure. 

" Tilb. 'Tis well,- hence theu, fond hopes,— fond 



Ifyt 






s your obedience. ' 



TUb. 



Hal 



SiUtT DoH FaaoLO WHiEcciuNDoa. 

Whiti. My haiuleoua enemy !— " 

I Fug: O dear, ma'am, yon mnst start a great 

deal more than that ! Consider, you had just 

determined in favour of duty— when, in a moment, 



nothing at all. 

TUb. Well, well try again '. 

Dang- Speaking from within has always a fine 
effect 

Sneer, Very. 

" tVhigk. My conquering Tilbnrina 1 How ! ia't thus 
Te meet ? why are thy looke svene P what meat 
That ^hng tear — that frown of bodii^ woe P 
Ha I now indeed I am a prisoner! 
Yea, now I feel the gaUing weight of these 
Disgraceful chaina — which, cruel Tilburina I 
Thy doling oi4>tivB gloried in before. — 
But thou art blse, and Whiskerandoa is sndone 1 

TUi. no I how little dost thou know thy Tilbu- 

Whiik. Art thou then true? — Begone cirea, donbts, 

I make you all a present to the winds 
And if the winds reject job — try the i 

Puff. The wind, yon know, is the eatablished 
receiver of all stolen sighs, and cast-off griefa and 



" TUb. Yet B 
doon 






Though here I call yon conscious clouds to wi 
Could I pursue the bias of my soul. 
All fiiends, all right of puents, Vi disclaim. 
And thou, my Whiakenndoa, ahouldst be Kitl 
And mother, bn>theT, cousin, nncle, aunt. 
And fiiend to me ! 

WhUk. Oh, matchless excellence I and n 



Paff. Heyday! here's a o 

the mutual protestations out ! 

TUb. Now, pray, air, dqn' 



Puff. 



ml 






unds, my feehngs. 



Sneer. No ; pray don't interrupt them. 

" Whiai. One last embrace. — 

TUb. Now,— fcrewell, for ever. 

WAitk. For ever I 

Tilb. Aj, for ever. 

Puff. 'Sdeath and fury!- Gad's life I— air 
madam ! if you go out without the parting look 
you might as well dance ant. — Here, here 1 

Con. Bat pray, air, bow am I to get off here ? 

Puff. Yon : psha ! vrhat the devit signifies how 
you get off I edge away at the top, or where you 
will — [PtuAcs Confidant (ff."] Now, ma'am, yon 

TUb. We understand yon, sir. 

■■ Aj, for ever. 

Both. Ob ! [IMrRdv ftas*. and tminl.-SMTK cUua: 

Dang. Oh, charming ! 

puff. Hey I — 'tis pretty well, I believe : yo« 
seq I don't attempt to strike out anything new— 
tn|t I take it I improve on the establiabed modes. 

Sneer. Yon do, indeed I But pray ia not queen 
Bliiabeth to appear ? 
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I Fuff. No, Dot oace~but she is to be taJkeil of 
I br ever : bo that, egsii, jou'lt thmk b hundred 

times that she is on Che point of comiog in. 
: Sneer. Hang it, I think it's a pitj to keep her 
I in the green-tooni all the night. 
' Pu^. O no. that alnaya has a fine effect— it 
Iteepe np eipectation. 

Dang. But are we not to haie a battle ? 
P^g'. Y^a, jea, pu will l>Bve a battle at last : 
hut, egad, it's not to be by land, but by sea — and 
Cbit te the only quite new thing in the piece. 
Dana. What, Drake at the Armada, faej ? 
Puff. Yea. i'feitb— fire-ahipB and all; then we 
shall end with the proceasian. Hey ! that will do, 
1 think? 

Sneer. No doubt on't. 

PHff. Come, wB muEt not lose time; so nan 
for the- under- plot. 

Sneer. What the plsgne, have yon another 
plot ; 

Puff". O Lord, yes ; e'er while yon live have 
two plots to your tragedy. The gtaad point in 
mannging them ia only Co let your ander-ploC hare 
w little conneiion with your main-plot Bs poarible. 
— 1 flatter myself nothitis can be more distinct 
1 mine ; for as in my chief plot tlie chsmcters 
are all great people, I have l^d my under-plot in 
low life \ and as the former is to end in deep dis- 
tress, I make the other end as happy aa a farce. — 
Now, Mr. Hopkins, as soon as you please. 



B«Ur 



iir, the c 



Und. Promp. f 
possible you can go id lae park scene 

Puff. The park scene ! no ! 1 
desoription scene here, in the wood. 

Uitd. Promp. Sir. the performers hi 

Puff. Cut it out ! 



Und, Promp. Yea, sir. 

Puff. So, so ; this is very fine indeed ! — 
Hopkins, how the plague could you suffer this 
Mr. Hap. [Wilkin.] Sir, indeed tlie prun 
knife- 
Pi*^ The pmninB-kife— zonndsl — the o 
Why, here has been BDCh lopping and toppin^. 
shan't haie the bare trank of my play left pre- 
sently !— Very well, air— the performera mnst d. 
as they please ; but, npon my soul. I'll print i 

Sneer. That 1 would, indeed. 

Puff. Very well, sir; then we mnst go on.- 
Zoonds 1 I woold not have parted with the de 
seriptioQ of Che horse ! — Well, sir, goon. — Sir, i 
was one of the tinest and most laboured (hiDga.— 
Very well, sir ; let them go on. — There you had 



-Very well, si 



from 



! bit ti 
It go to the park 



Und. Promp. Sir, there is tbe point : the i 
penters say, that unless there is some boalness 
ia here before the drop, they shan't haya time ta 
clearaway the fort, or sink Gravesend and the rive 

Puff. So \ this ia a pretty dilemma, tntl; !- 
Gentlemen, you must eicuse me — these fellows 
will neier be ready, unless I go and look after 
them myself. 

Sneer. O dear, sir, these little things wiU 

Puff. To cnt out this scene !— but I'll print it 
— egad, I'll print iC eiery word ! lExrunt. 



SCENE I.— The Theal, 

BrWt Povr, Shmi 

Puff. WeU, WB are re 



Just. 

Oh I may 
With half 



Sneer. This, I suppose, is » sort of senate scene 

Puff. To be sure i there has not been one yet. 

Dang. It is the nnder-plot, isn't it ? 

Puff. Yes.— What, gentlemen, do you mean t. 
go at once to the discovery scene ? 

Jual. IF you please, sir. 

Puff. Oh,very weU:— Harkee, I don't choon 
to say anythiog more; but, i'faith, they have 
mangled m; play in a most shocking manner. 

Dnng. It's a great pity 1 

Puff. Now, then, Mr. Justice, it you please 



" Jiat. Are ill IhE vnlunle* 
Const. 
Some len in fellers, nnA tome twei 
Juil, Attends Ibe youth, whosi 

And dear cnnvictcd crimes Have st 
Coiul. E'o units yuur |dm.ure; 



wilhou 



Puff. Quick, si 
Sneer. But, Mi 
ice, but the alowo 



jl 



D forbid they si 



,. That' 









Thny are. 

It opprobrious 

I him soldier ? 
r la repay 



Puff. Now, pray mark this scene. 
" Lads. Foiffve Ihia intemipHnn, g 
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An if our Tom had lived, he*d surely been 
This stripling's height ! 

Just, Ha ! sure some powerful sympathy directs 
Us both— 

Re-enter Constable toith Son. 

What is thy name ? 
Son, My name is Tom Jenkins — alicts^ have I 
none — 
Though orphan'd, and without a fidend ! 

Just, Thy parents ? 

Son, My father dwelt in Rochester — and was, 
As I have heard — a fishmonger — no more." 

Puff, What, sir, do you leave out the account 
of your birth, parentage, and education ? 
Son, They have settled it so, sir, here. 
Puff. Oh! oh! 

" Lady, How loudly nature whispers to my heart ! 
• Had he no other name ? 

Son. I've seen a bill 

Of his sign'd Tomkins, creditor. 

Just, This does indeed confirm each circumstance 
The gipsy told ! — Prepare! 

Son, I do. 

Just, No orphan, nor without a friend art thou — 
I am thy father ; here's thy mother ; there 
Thy uncle — this thy first cousin, and those 
Are all your near relations ! 

Lady, O ecstacy of bliss ! 

Son. O most unlook'd-for happiness ! 

Just, O wonderful event ! 

[They faint alternately in each other's arms." 

Puff, There, you see relationship, like murder, 
will out. 

''''Just, Now let's revive — else were this joy too 
much ! 
But come — and we'll unfold the rest within ; 
And thou, my boy, must needs want rest and food. 
Hence may each orphan hope, as chance directs. 
To find a father — where he least expects ! [Exeunt." 

Puff, What do you think of that ? 

Dang, One of the finest discovery-scenes I ever 
saw ! — Why, this under-plot would have made a 
tragedy itself. 

Sneer, Ay, or a comedy either. 

Puff, And keeps quite clear, you see, of the 
other. 

Enter Scenemen, taking away the seats. 

Puff, The scene remains, does it ? 

Sceneman, Yes, sir. 

Pvff' You are to leave one chair, you know.— 
But it is always awkward in a tragedy, to have you 
fellows coming in in your playhouse liveries to re- 
move things. — I wish that could be managed better. 
— So now for my mysterious yeoman. 

** Enter Beefeater. 
Beef, Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee.** 

Sneer, Haven't I heard that line before ? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. — Where, pray ? 

Dang, Yes, I think there is something like it in 
Othello. 

Puff, Gad ! now you put me in mind on't, I 
believe there is — but that's of no consequence ; all 
that can be said is, that two people happened to 



hit on the same thought — and Shakspeare made 
use of it first, that's all. 

Sneer, Very true. 

Puff. Now, sir, your soliloquy — ^but speak more 
to the pit, if you please — ^the soliloquy always to 
the pit, that's a rule. 

" Beef, Though hopeless love finds comfort in 
despair. 
It never can endure a rival's bliss ! 
But soft — I am observed. [Exit.** 

Dang, That's a very short soliloquy. 

Puff, Yes — ^but it would have been a great deal 
longer if he had not been observed. 

Sneer, A most sentimental Beefeater that, Mr. 
Puff! 

Puff, Hark'ee — I would not have you be too 
sure that he is a Beefeater. 

Sneer, What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff, No matter — I only give you a hint. But 
now for my principal character. Here he comes — 
Lord Burleigh in person ! Pray, gentlemen, step 
this way — softly — I only hope the Lord High 
Treasurer is perfect — if he is but perfect ! 

" Enter Lord Burlbioh, goes slowly to a chair ^ and sits,** 

Sneer, Mr. Puff ! 

Puff, Hush ! — Vastly weU, sir ! vastly well ! a 
most interesting gravity ! 

Dang. What, isn't he to speak at all ? 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me that ! — 
Yes, it is a very likely thing — that a minister in 
his situation, with the whole affairs of the nation 
on his head, should have time to talk ! — But hush I 
or you'll put him out. 

Sneer, Put him out ! how the plague can that 
be, if he's not going to say anything ? 

Puff. There's the reason 1 why, his part is to 
think ; and how the plague do you imagine he can 
think if you keep talking ? 

Dang, That's very true, upon my word ! 

<<Lord Burlbioh comes /onoard, shakes his head^ and 

exit." 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed I Now, pray 
what did he mean by that ? 

Puff, You don't take it ? 

Sneer. No, I don't, upon my soul. 

Puff, Why, by that shake of the head, he gave 
you to understand that even though they had more 
justice in their cause, and wisdom in their mea- 
sures — yet, if there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, the country would at 
last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer, The devil ! did he mean all that by shak- 
ing his head ? 

Puff. Every word of it — if he shook his head as 
I taught him. 

Dang, Ah ! there certainly is a vast deal to be 
done on the stage by dumb show and expression of 
face ; and a judicious author knows how much he 
may trust to it. 

Sneer, Oh, here are some of our old acquaint- 
ance. 

*« Enter Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter 

Raleigh. 

Sir Christ, My niece, and your niece too ! 

K 2 
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By Heaven! there's witchcraft inH. — ^He could not 

else 
Have gain'd their hearts. — ^But see where they ap- 
proach ; 
Some horrid purpose lowering on their hrows ! 
Sir Walt, 'Let us withdraw, and mark them. 

iThep withdraw.*' 

Sneer, What is all this ? 

Puff. Ah ! here has been more pruning 1 — but 
the fact is, these two young ladies are also in love 
with Don Whiskerandos. — Now, gentlemen, this 
scene goes entirely for what we call situation and 
stage effect, by which the greatest applause may 
be obtained, without the assistance ox language, 
sentiment, or character : pray mark ! 

*« Enter the Nieces. 

1 Niece. Ellena here ! 

She is his scorn as much as I — that is 
Some comfort still !^* 

Puff* O dear, madam, yon are not to say that 
to her face ! — aside, ma'am, aside. — The whole 
scene is to be aside. 

" 1 Niece. She is his scorn as much as I — that is 
Some comfort still ! {.Aside. 

2 Niece. I know he prizes not PoUina's love ; 
But Tilburina lords it o'er his heart. lAside. 

1 Niece. But see, the proud destroyer of my peace. 
Revenge is all the good I've left. [Aside. 

2 Niece. He comes, the false disturber of my quiet. 
Now, vengeance, do thy worst. — Aside. 

Enter Don Fbrolo Whiskkrandos. 

JVhisk. O hateful liberty — ^if thus in vain 
I seek my Tilburina ! 
Nieces. And ever shalt 1 

fiir Christophka Hatton and Sir Walter Ralbioh come 

forward. 

Sir Christ. Sir Walt, Hold ! we will avenge you. 
Whisk, Hold you — or see your nieces bleed ! 

IThe two Nieces draw their two daggers to strike Whis- 
kerandos: the two Uncles at the instanty with their 
two swords drawny catch their two Nieces' arms, and 
turn the points of their swords to Whiskerandos, who 
immediately draws two daggers, and holds them to the 
two Nieces' bosoms." 

Puff, There's situation for you ! there's an 
heroic group ! — You see the ladies can't stab 
Whiskerandos — ^he durst not strike them, for fear 
of their uncles — the uncles durst not kill him, be- 
cause of their nieces — I have them all at a dead 
lock ! — for every one of them is afraid to let go 
first. 

Sfieer, Why, then they must stand there for 
ever! 

Puff. So they would, if I hadn't a very fine 
contrivance for't. — Now mind — 

** Enter Beefeater, with his halberd. 

Beef. In the queen's name I charge you all to drop 
Your swords and daggers ! 

[They drop their swords and daggers.** 

Sneer, That is a contrivance indeed 1 
Puff, Ay — in the queen's name. 

" Sir Christ. Come, niece ! 



Sir Walter, Come, niece ! 

[Exeunt with the two Nieces. 
Whisk. What's he, who bids us thus renounce our 

guard? 
Beef. Thou must do more — ^renounce thy love ! 
Whisk. Thou liest — base Beefeater ! 
Beef. Ha! hell! the lie! 

By Heaven, thou^st roused the lion in my heart ! 
Off, yeoman's habit ! — ^base disguise ! off ! off ! 
[Discovers himself, by throwing off his upper dress, and 
appearing in a very fine waistcoat. 

Am I a Beefeater now ? 

Or beams my crest as terrible as when 

In Biscay's Bay I took thy captive sloop ?" 

Puff. There, egad I he comes out to be the very 
captain of the privateer who had taken Whisker- 
andos prisoner — and was himself an old lover of 
Tilburina's. 

Dang. Admirably managed, indeed ! 

Puff. Now, stand out of their way. 

^^ Whisk, I thank thee. Fortune, that hast thus 
bestow'd 
A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

[Takes up one cf the swords. 
Beef. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I thank 
thee. 
Fortune, too ! — [Takes up the other sword.'* 

Dang. That's excellently contrived! — It seems 
as if the two uncles had left their swords on pur- 
pose for them. 

Puff. No, egad, they could not help leaving 
them. 

" Whisk, Vengeance and Tilburina ! 

Beef. Exactly so — 

[They fight— and {{fter the usual number qf wounds given, 
WmsKSRASDOs falls. 

Whisk. cursed parry ! — ^that last thrust in tierce 
Was fatal. — Captain, thou hast fenced well ! 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter — 

Beef. — nity — He would have added, but stem 
death 
Cut short his being, and the noun at once !" 

Puff. Oh, my dear sir, you are too slow : now 
mind me. — Sir, shall I trouble you to die again ? 

** Whisk. And Whiskerandos quits this bustling 
scene 
For all eter — 

Beef. — ^nity — He would have added"— 

Puff. No, sir — that's not it — once more, if yon 
please. 

Whisk, I wish, sir, you would practise this with- 
out me — I can't stay dying here all night. 

Puff. Very well ; we'll go over it by-and-by 

[Ejcit Whiskerandos.] I must humour these 
gentlemen I 

" Beef. Farewell, brave Spaniard ! and when 
next" — 

Puff. Dear sir, you needn't speak that speech, 
as the body has walked off. 

Beef. That's true, sir — then I'll join the fleet. 

Puff, If you please. — {Ejeit Beefeater.] Now, 
who comes on } 
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"Enter Goyemor^ with hU hair properly disordered. 

Gov* A hemisphere of evil planets reign ! 
And every planet sheds contagious frenzy ! 
My Spanish prisonei is slain ! my daughter, 
Meeting the dead corse borne along, has gone 
Distract ! [-4 i(nid flourish qf trumpets* 

But hark ! I am summon'd to the fort : 
Perhaps the fleets have met ! amazing crisis ! 
O Tilburina ! from thy aged father's beard 
Thou*st pluckM the few brown hairs which time had 
left! {.Exit." 

Sneer. Poor gentleman ! 

Puff, Yes — and no one to blame but his daugh- 
ter ! 

Dang, And the planets— 

Puff, True.— Now enter Tilburina I 

Sneer. Egad, the business comes on quick here. 

Puff, Yes, sir — now she comes in stark mad in 
white satin. 

Sneer. Why in white satin? 

Puff. O Lord, sir— when a heroine goes mad, 
she always goes into white satin. — Don't she, 
Dangle ? 

Dang. Always — it's a rule. 

Puff. Yes — here it is — \^Lookxng at the booh.'\ 
** Enter Tilburina stark mad in white satin, and 
her confidant stark mad in white linen." 

** Enter Tu^burina and Confidant, mad, according to 

custom." 

Sneer. But, what the dense, is the confidant to 
be mad too ? 

Puff. To be sure she is : the confidant is al- 
ways to do whatever her mistress does ; weep when 
Ehe weeps, smile when she smiles, go mad when 
she goes mad. — Now, madam confidant — ^but keep 
your madness in the back-ground, if you please. 



" Tilb. The wind whistles — the moon rises — see, 
They have killM my squirrel in his cage ! 
Is this a grasshopper ? — Ha ! no ; it is my 
Whiskerandos — you shall not keep him— 
I know you have him in your pocket — 
An oyster may be crossed in love ! — Who says 
A whale's a bird ? — Ha ! did you call, my love ?— 
Ha*8 here ! he's there ! — He's everywhere ! 
Ah me ! he's nowhere ! lExit:* 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see anybody 
madder than that ? 



Sneer. Never, while I live ! 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the metre ? 

Dang, Yes — egad, it was the first thing made 
me suspect she was out of her senses ! 

Sneer, And pray what becomes of her ? 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the 
sea, to be sure — and that brings us at once to the 
scene of action, and so to my catastrophe— my sea- 
fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last ? 

Puff. Yes, yes — you know my play is called The 
Spanish Armada ; otherwise, egad, I have no 
occasion for the battle at alL — Now then for my 
magnificence ! — my battle ; — my noise ! — and my 
procession ! — ^You are all ready ? 

Und. Promp. [Within.] Yes, sir. 

Puff. Is the Thames dressed ? 

*' Enter Thaaiks with ttoo Attendants.** 
. Thames. Here I am, sir. 

Puff. Very well indeed! — See, gentlemen, there's 
a river for you ! — ^This is blending a little of the 
masque with my tragedy— a new fancy, you know 
— and very useful in my case ; for as there must 
be a procession, I suppose Thames, and all his tri- 
butary rivers, to compliment Britannia with a f6te 
in honour of the victory. 

Sneer. But pray, who are these gentlemen in 
green with him ? 

Puff. Those ? — those are his banks. 
Sneer. His banks ? 

Puff. Yes, one crowned with alders, and the 
other with a villa ! — you take the allusions ? — But 
hey ! what the plague ! you have got both your banks 

on one side. — Here, sir, come round Ever while 

you live, Thames, go between your banks. — [Bell 
rings.] There, so ! now for't — Stand aside, my 
dear friends ! — Away, Thames. 

lExit Thames between his banks. 
[Flourish of drumsy trumpets, cannon, ^c. Sjic. Scene 
charges to the sea — the fleets engage— the music plays 
** Britons, strike home."— Spanish fleet destroyed by 
flre-ships, ^c — English fleet advances— music plays 
" Rule Britannia."— The procession of all the English 
rivers, and their tributaries, with fheir emblems, ifc, 
begins with Handel's water music, ends with a chorus, 
to the march in Judas Maccabeeus.— During this scene. 
Puff directs and applauds everything— then 

Puff. Well, pretty weU — but not quite perfect. 
— So, ladies and gentlemen, if you please, we'll re- 
hearse this piece again to-morrow. [Curtain drops. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

As the two translations which have been published of Kotzebue's " Spaniards in Peru " have, I understand, been 
very generally read, the public are in possession of all the materials necessary to form a judgment on the merits and 
defects of the Play performed at Drury-lane Theatre. 



DEDICATION. 

To her, whose approbation of this Drama, and whose peculiar delight in the applause it has received from the publio^ 
have been to me the highest gratification derived from its success— I dedicate this Play. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
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SCENE,— Peru. 



PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

SPOKEN BY MR. KING. 



Chill'd by rude gales, while yet reluctant May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day ; 
As some fond maid, whom matron frowns reprove, 
Suspends the smile her heart devotes to love ; 
The season's pleasures too delay their hour. 
And Winter revels with protracted power : 
Then blame not, critics, if, thus late, we bring 
A Winter Drama — but reproach — the Spring. 
What prudent cit dares yet the season trust. 
Bask in his whisky, and enjoy the dust ? 
Horsed in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park ; 
Scarce yet you see him, dreading to be late. 
Scour the New-road, and dash through Grosvenor- 

gate : — 
Anxious — yet timorous too 1 — his steed to show, 
The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-row. 
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Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 
Woos the stray glance of ladies passing by, 
While his off heel, insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide. 
Scarce rural Kensington due honour gains ; 
The vulgar verdure of her walk remains ! 
Where white-robed misses amble two by two. 
Nodding to booted beaux — ** How'do, how'do ?' 
With generous questions that no answer wait, 
*• How vastly full ! An't you come vastly late ? 
In't it quite charming ? When do you leave town ? 
An't you quite tired ? Pray, can we set you down ? " 
These suburb pleasures of a London May, 
Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay ; 
Should our Play please — and you're indulgenl 

ever — 
Be your decree — " 'Tis better late than never.'* 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I,— 'A Pavilion near Pizarro's Tent 

Elvira discovered sleeping under a canopy. Valverdk 
enters, gazes on Elvira, kneels^ and attempts to kiss her 
hand ; Elvira, awakened, rises and looks at him with 
indignation. 

Elv, . Audacious ! whence is thy privilege to 
interrupt the few moments of repose my harassed 
mind can snatch amid the tumults of this noisy 
camp ? Shall I inform your master of this pre- 
sumptuous treachery? Shall I disclose thee to 
Pizarro? hey! 

VaJ, I am his servant, it is true — ^trusted by 
him — and I know him well ; and therefore 'tis I 
ask, by what magic could Pizarro gain your heart ; 
by what fatality still holds he your affection ? 
Elv. Hold ! thou trusty secretary ! 

VaU Ignobly bom ! in mind and manners rude, 
ferocious, and unpolished, though cool and crafty 
if occasion need — in youth audacious — ill his first 
manhood — a Ucensed pirate — treating men as 
brutes, the world as booty ; yet now the Spanish 
hero is he styled — the first of Spanish conquerors ! 
and for a warrior so accomplished, 'tis fit Elvira 
should leave her noble family, her fame, her home, 
to share the dangers, humours, and the crimes of 
such a lover as Pizarro ! 

Elv, What ! Valverde moralising I But grant 
I am in error, what is my incentive ? Passion, 
infatuation, call it as you will ; but what attaches 
thee to this despised, unworthy leader? Base 
lucre is thy object, mean fraud thy means. Could 
you gain me, you only hope to win a higher interest 
in Pizarro. I know you. 

Val. On my soul, you wrong me ! what else my 
faults, I have none towards you. But indulge the 
scorn and levity of your nature ; do it while yet 
the time permits; tiie gloomy hour, I fear, too 
soon approaches. 

Elv, Valverde, a prophet too ! 

Vol, Hear me, Elvira. Shame from his late 
defeat, and burning wishes for revenge, again have 
brought Pizarro to Peru ; but trust me, he over- 
rates his strength, nor measures well the foe. 
Encamped in a strange country, where terror 
cannot force, nor corruption buy a single friend, 
what have we to hope ? The army murmuring at 
increasing hardships, while Pizarro decorates with 
gaudy spoil the gay pavilion of his luxury ! each 
day diminishes our force. 

Elv, But are you not the heirs of those that fall ? 

Val. Are gain and plunder then our only pur- 
pose ? Is this Elvira's heroism % 

Elv, No, so save me Heaven ! I abhor the 
motive, means, and end of your pursuits ; but I 
will trust none of you. In your whole army there 
is not one of you that has a heart, or speaks inge- 
nuously : aged Lus-Casas, and he alone, excepted. 

Val. He 1 an enthusiast in the opposite and 
worse extreme ! 

Elv. Oh ! had I earlier known that virtuous 
man, how different might my lot have been ! 

Val, I will grant, Pizarro could not then so 
eisUy have duped you : forgive me, but at that 
event I still must wonder. 



Elv. Hear me, Valverde. When first my virgin 
fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my country's 
idol. Self-taught, self-raised, and self-supported, 
he became a hero ; and I was formed to be won 
by glory and renown. 'Tis known that when he 
left Panama in a slight vessel, his force was not a 
hundred men. Arrived in the island of Gallo, 
with his sword he drew a line upon the sands, and 
said, '' Pass those who fear to &e or conquer with 
their leader." Thirteen alone remained, and at 
the head of these the warrior stood his ground. 
Even at the moment when my ears first caught 
this tale, my heart exclaimed, ** Pizarro is its 
lord ! " What since I have perceived, or thought, 
or felt, you must have more worth to win the 
knowledge of. 

Val, I press no further, still assured that while 
Alonzo de Molina, our general's former friend and 
pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never more will be 
a conqueror. iTrumpeU without. 

Elv, Silence ! I hear him coming ; look not 
perplexed. How mystery and fraud confound the 
countenance ! Quick, put on an honest face, if 
thou canst. 

Piz. [fVithout,] Chain and secure him ; I will 
examine him myself. 

Enter Pizarro. Valverde &ouv— Flvira laughs, 

Piz. Why dost thou smile, Elvira ? 

Elv. To laugh or weep without a reason, is one 
of the few privileges poor women have. 

Piz, Elvira, I will know the cause, I am re- 
solved ! 

Elv, 1 am glad of that, because I love reso- 
lution, and am resolved not to tell you. Now my 
resolution, I take it, Is the better of the two, 
because it depends upon myself, and yours does not. 

Piz, PshaJ trifler! 

Val, Elvira was laughing at my apprehensions 
that — 

Pur. Apprehensions ! 

Val, Yes — that Alonzo's skill and genius should 
so have disciplined and informed the enemy, as 
to— 

Piz. Alonzo ! the traitor ! How I once loved 
that man ! His noble mother entrusted him, a boy, 
to my protection. At my table did he feast — ^in 
my tent did he repose. I had marked his early 
genius, and the valorous spirit that grew with it. 
Often I had talked to him of our first adventures 
— what storms we struggled with — what perils we 
surmounted 1 When landed with a slender host 
upon an unknovm land — then, when I told how 
famine and fatigue, discord and toil, day by day, 
did thin our ranks amid close-pressing enemies, how 
still undaunted I endured and dared — maintained 
my purpose and my power in despite of growling 
mutiny or bold revolt, till with my faithful few re- 
maining I became at last victorious ! — When, I say 
of these things I spoke, the youth Alonzo, with tears 
of wonder and delight, would throw him on my 
neck, and swear his soul's ambition owned no otlier 
leader. 

Val, Wnat could subdue attachment so begun ? 
Piz. Las-Casas.— He it was, vrith fascmating 
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inft Ind canting pmwpta of humanity, railed in 
Alonzo'a mind > ntv enthuaiiam, whicli forced 
bim, OB tlie stripling termed it, to forego hii couD' 
try'i claioiB for thuie of humui Dsture. 

Vol. Yea, the traitor left jou, joined the Peru- 
vlaai, and becaaie tby enemy and Spain's. 

Pis. But first witti wearifesB remonatranee he 
■ned to win me from my purpose, and nntwine the 
Bward from my determined graap. Mnchhe apoke 
of right, of justice, and humanity, Galling the Pera- 
vians our innocent nnd unoBending brethren. 

Vul. They ! obdurate heathens 1 they our 

PiK. Rut when he found that the soft folly of 
the pleading tears be droppedupon my bosom fellon 
marble, he flew and joined the foe : then, ppsfiting 
by the lessons he had gained in wronged Piaarro'B 
Hshool, the youth ao disciplined end led his new 
allies, that coon he forced me — hi I I bum with 
shame and fury while I onn it ! in biae retreat and 
foul discomfiture to quit Cbe shore. 

Fal, Bnt the hour of revenge is come. 

Fi*. It is ; I am returned : my force is strength- 
ened, and the audacious boy shall soon knon that 
Piiarro lives, and bss — a grateful recollection of the 
thanks he oves btm- 

Val. Tis donhted whether sBll Alonio liyea. 

Pit, 'Tis certain that he does; one of hia 
■rmonr-bearers is jnat made prisoner : twelve 
thousand is their force, aa he reports, led by Alonm 
and Peruvian Rolla. This day they make asolemn 
taerifice on their ungodly altars. We must profit 
by their necority, and attack them unprepared— the 
sacriflcars aball become tbe victims. 

£h. 'Wrelohni innocents ! And their onn 
blood shall bedew their altars 1 

Pia. Right I— [TrumpeK viilhovl.'] Elvira, 

Et>i. Why ebonld I retire P 

Elv. O mcD I men 1 ungralarul and perverse ! 
O woman I still aOec^nate though wronged '. The 
beings to whose eyes you turn for aoimatioo, hope, 
■nd rapture, Ibrongh the days of mirth and re- 
velry ! and on whose bosoms in the hour of sore 
calamity you seek for rest aud ronioIatioD ; them, 
when the pompous follies of your mean ambition 
are the question, you treat as ptaytbings or ai 
slaves I — 1 shall not retire. 

Pis. Uemain then ; and, if thou canst, be 

£li!. They only babble who practise not reflec- 
dan. I shall thlnk-^nd Ibougbt is silence. 

Piz. [Afide.i Ha! there's somewhat in her 
manner lately^- 
ILQOki itimlii and mji'cli"alll alBiTOU, wlioniatihtl 
glance vitth a commandiiiff anil vnaltcrfd r^. 

EnUr LAO^AAAi, AuHAOao, Oonwa, Da villa, officers 
and Boliicn.—TnmptU iMhtinl. 

hai-Cru. Piiarro, we attend your aumraons. 

Pit. Welcome, venerable lather I— Mj friends, 
must welcome ! — Friends and fellow soldiers, at 
length the hour is arrived, which to I'iiarro'i hopes 
presents the full reward of onr undaunted euter. 
prise and long-enduring toils. Confident in security, 
this day the tbe devotes to solemn sacrifice : if with 
bold surprise we strike on their lolemnicy — trust to 
jrour leader's word— we aball not fail. 



Aim. Too long inactive have we been monldei 
on the coast-, our stores exhausted, and our 
diers murmuring. Battle I battle 1— then death 



LiH-Ca: Merciful Heaven 1 

Aim. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly t 
Then shall Alonzo, basking at hii esse, soon ceaae 
to Bcotf oar auSering and scorn our force. 

Las-Cai. Alonzo I — scorn and prtaumptian Da 

Aim. 'Tis fit Laa-Casas should defend his pnpU. 

Piz. Speak notof the traitor! or hear his name 
hut as the bloody summons to assault and T 
geance. It appears we are agreed ? 

Aim. Dm. We are. 

Gm. All— Battle I battle I 

Lai-Ctu. Is then the dreadful mBoaure of your 
cruelty not yet complete ? Battle i gracious 
Heaven I against whom P Against a king, in whose 
mild bosom your atrocious injuries even yet have 
noteioited bate! butwbo, losulted or victorioua, 1 
still sues for peace. Against a people who never ' 
wronged tbe living b«ag their Creator formed : a 
people who, children of ionocence I received you 
as cherished guests with eager hospitality and con- 
fiding kindness. Generously and freely did they 
share vrith you their comforts, their treasures, f' 
their homes : yon repaid them by fraud, oppreiaii 
■nd dishonour. These eyes have witnessed al 
speak — as gods joa were received ; aa Senda have 
you acted. 

Pit. Las-CasBS 1 

Lai-Cai. Piiarro, bear me ! — Hear me, c\ 
tains I — And* thou, all-powerful ! whose ihUDder* 
can shiver into sand the adamantine rock — -whose 
lightnings can pierce to the core of the rived and 
quaking eaith — oh I let thy power give effect ti 
thj servant's words, as thy spirit gives courage ti 
hia will 1 Do not, I implore you, chieftaiDS— 
countrymen— do not, I implore you, renew tin 
foul barbarities which your insatiate avarice fan 
inflicted on this wretched, unoffending race ! — *" ' 
hush, my sighs ! — fall not, drops of useless sorr 
king anguish, choke not my utterai 



—All I 



ir enemies — Oh I let m 



enger 



. from yon ; 1 shall return with bless- 
ings and with peace from them. — Elvira, yon 
weep 1 — Alas! and does this dreadful crisis move 
no heart hut thine ? 

Aim. Becaose there are no women here but she 
and thou. 

Pia. Close this idle war of words : timeRies.and 
our opportunity will be tost. Chieftains, ore ye 
for instant battle ? 

Aim. We ore. 

LaaCai. Ob, men of blood!— [JThm;..] God I 
thou hast anointed me thy servant— not to curse, 
but to bless my connlrymen : yet row my blessing 
on their force were blasphemy against thy good- 
ness. — lltiici, ] No 1 1 curse your purpose, bomi- 
cidos! I curse the bond of blood by which you 
are united. May fell division, infamy, and roni, 
defeat your projects and reboke your hopes I On 
you, and on your children, be the peril of the inno- 
cent bluod which shall be shed this day I 1 leave 
you, and for ever I No longer shall these oged 
eyes be seared by the horrora they have witneaset 
In caves, in forests, will I hide myself ; with tigen 
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and with savage beasts will I commune : and when 
at length we meet again before the blessed tribunal 
of that Deity, whose mild, doctrines and whose 
mercies ye have this day renounced, then shall you 
feel the agony and grief of soul which tear the 
bosom of your accuser now ! IGoing. 

Elv, Las-Casas ! Oh ! take me with thee, Las- 
Casas. 

LaS'Cus. Stay ! lost, abused lady ! I alone am 
useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may persuade 
to pity, where reason and religion plead in vain. 
Oh! save thy innocent fellow-creatures if thou 
canst : then shall thy frailty be redeemed, and thou 
wilt share the mercy thou bestowest. {.Exit. 

Piz. How, Elvira ! wouldst thou leave me ? 

Elv. I am bewildered, grown terrified ! Your 
inhumanity — and that good Las-Casas — oh 1 he 
appeared to me just now something more than 
heavenly : and you ! ye all looked worse than 
earthly. 

Piz. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Elv. Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

Aim. Well ! Heaven be praised, we are rid of 
the old moralist 

Gon. I hope he'll join his preaching pupil, 

AlODZO. 

Piz. Now to prepare our muster and our march. 
At midday is the hour of the sacrifice. Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall be 
given to each commander. If we surprise, we 
conquer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito 
will be open to us. 

Aim. And Pizarro then be monarch of Peru. 

Piz. Not so fast — ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba still must hold 
the shadow of a sceptre in his hand. Pizarro still 
appear dependent upon Spain : while the pledge of 
future peace, his daughter's hand, secures the 
proud succession to the crown I seek. 

Aim, This is best. In Pizarro's plans observe 
the statesman's wisdom guides the warrior's valour. 

Vai. [Aside to Elvira.] You mark, Elvira? 

Elv. O yes — ^this is best — this is excellent 1 

Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains my 
heart. Think — a sceptre waves me on. 

Elv. Offended ? — no ! Thou knowest thy glory 
is my idol ; and this wiU be most glorious, most 
just and honourable. 

Piz, What mean you ? 

Elv. Oh, nothing! — mere woman's prattle — a 
jealous whim, perhaps : but let it not impede the 
royal hero's course. — [Trumpets wilhout.'\ The 
call of arms invites you. — ^Away ! away! you, his 
brave, his worthy fellow-warriors. 

Piz, And go you not with me ? 

Elv, Undoubtedly ! I needs must be the first 
to hail the future monarch of Peru. 

Enter Gomez. 

Aim. How, Gomez ! what bringest thou ? 

Gom. On yonder hill among the palm trees we 
have surprised an old cacique : escape by flight he 
could not, and we seized him and his attendant un- 
resisting ; yet his lips breathe naught but bitterness 
and scorn. 

Piz. Drag him before us. — [Gomez goes out 
arid returns with Orozembo and Attendant, in 
chains t guarded.'] What art thou, stranger ? 

Oro, First tell me which among you is the captain 
of this band of robbers. 



Piz, Ha! 

Aim. Madman 1 — ^Tear out his tongue, or else-^ 

Oro. Thou'lt hear some truth. 

Dav, [Showing his poniard.} Shall I not plunge 
this into his heart ? 

Oro. [To Pizarro.] Does your army boast 
many such heroes as this ? 

Piz, Audacious! this insolence has sealed thy 
doom. Die thou shalt, grey-headed ruffian. But 
first confess what thou knowest. 

Oro, 1 know that which thou hast just assured 
me of — that I shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity perhaps might have preserved 
thy life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree; it is not 
worth preserving. 

Piz, Hear me, old man. Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a 
secret path that leads to your stronghold among 
the rocks : guide us to that, and name thy reward. 
If wealth be thy wish — 

Oro. Hal ha! ha I ha! 

Piz, Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer ! — ^Wealth I-rl have the 
wealth of two dear gallant sons — I have stored in 
heaven the riches which repay good actions here — 
and still my chiefest treasure do I bear about me. 

Piz, What is that ? inform me. 

Oro. I will ; for it never can be thine — the trea- 
sure of a pure unsullied conscience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who 
dares speak as thou dost. 

Oro. Would I could believe there is no other ' 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost ! 

Gon, Obdurate Pagan ! — How numerous is your 
army? 

Cfro. Count the leaves of yonder forest. 

Aim, Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro, It has no weak part ; on every side 'tis 
fortified by justice. 

Pur. Where have you concealed your wives and 
your children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their 
fathers. 

Piz, Knowest thou Alonzo ? 

Oro. Know him! Alonzo! Know him t Our 
nation's benefactor ! the guardian angel of Peru ! 

Piz, By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Aim, Who is this RoUa, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? 

Oro. I will answer that ; for I love to hear and 
to repeat the hero's name. Rolla, the kinsman of 
the king, is the idol of our army ; in war a tiger, 
chafed by the hunter's spear ; in peace more gentle 
than the un weaned lamb. Cora was once betrothed to 
him ; but finding she preferred Alonzo, he resigned 
his claim, and, I fear, his peace, to friendship and 
to Cora's happiness ; yet still he loves her with a 
pure and holy fire. 

Piz. Romantic savage ! — I shall meet this Rolla 
soon. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not ! the terrors of his 
noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble ! 

Oro, Beardless robber ! I never yet have trem- 
bled before God; why should I tremble before 
man ? why before thee, thou less than man 1 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I 
strike ! 
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Oro. Strike, Christian I Then boast among thy 
fellows — I too have mardered a Peruvian ! 

Dav, Hell and vengeance seize thee ! {Stabs him. 

Pig. Hold! 

Dav, Couldst thou longer have endured his 
insults ? 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro. True ! — Observe, young man — ^your un- 
thinking rashness has saved me from the rack; 
and you yourself have lost the opportunity of a 
useful lesson ; you might have seen with what 
cruelty vengeance would have inflicted torments — 
and with what patience virtue would have borne 
them. 

Eh. [Supporting Orozembo^s head upon her 
hosfym.'] Oh, ye are monsters all ! — Look up, thou 
martyred innocent — look up once more, and bless 
me ere thou diest. God ! how I pity thee ! 

Oro. Pity me ! — me ! so near my happiness ! 
Bless thee, lady ! — Spaniards— Heaven turn your 
hearts, and pardon you as I do. 

Piz. Away! — [OrozAmbo is borne off dying. '\ 
Davilla I if thus rash a second time — 

Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which — 

Pix. No more ! — Unbind that trembling wretch 
— let him depart : 'tis well he should report the 
rrercy which we show to insolent defiance. — Hark ! 
our troops are moving. 

Attend. [On passing Elvira.] If through 
your gentle means my master's poor remains might 
be preserved from insult — 

Elv. I understand you. 

Attend. His sons may yet thank your charity, 
if not avenge their father's fate. {Exit. 

Piz. What says the slave ? 

Elv. A parting word to thank you for your 
mercy. 

Piz. Our gaard and guides approach. — [Soldiers 
march through the tents.'\ Follow me, friends — 



each shall have his post assigned, and ere Pemvia's 
god shall sink beneath the main, the Spanish ban- 
ner, bathed in blood, shall float above the wails of 

vanquished Quito. 

{Exeunt aU hut Elvika and Vajltskdb. 

VaU Is it now presumption that my hopes gain 
strength with the increasing horrors which I see 
appal Elvira's soul ? 

Elv, I am mad with terror and remorse! 
Would I could fly these dreadful scenes ! 

VaU Might not Valverde's true attachment be 
thy refuge ? 

Elv. What wouldst thou do to save or to avenge 
me? 

Vol. I dare do all thy injuries may demand — a 
word — and he lies bleeding at your feet. 

Elv. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now 
leave me. — [Exit Valvbrdb.] No ! not this 
revenge— no ! not this instrument. Fy, Elvira ! 
even for a moment to counsel with this unworthy 
traitor ! — Can a wretch, false to a confiding master, 
be true to any pledge of love or honour ?— Pizarro 
will abandon me — ^yes ; me — ^who, for his sake, have 
sacrificed — oh, God ! what have I not sacrificed 
for him ! Yet, curbing the avenging pride that 
swells this bosom, I still will further try him. Oh, 
men ! ye who, wearied by the fond fidelity of vir- 
tuous love, seek in the wanton's flattery a new 
delight, oh, ye may insult and leave the hearts to 
which your faith was pledged, and, stifling self- 
reproach, may fear no other peril ; because such 
hearts, howe'er you injure and desert them, have 
yet the proud retreat of an unspotted fame — of 
unreproaching conscience. But beware the des- 
perate libertine who forsakes the creature whom 
his arts have first deprived of all natural protection 
— of all self-consolation ! What has he left her ? — 
Despair and vengeance ! [Exit. 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. — A Bank surrounded by a wild woody 

and rocks. 

Cora is discovered playing with her Child : Alonzo hang- 
ing over them with delight. 

Cora, Now confess, does he resemble thee, or 
not ? 

Alon. Indeed he is liker thee — thy rosy soft- 
ness, thy smiling gentleness. 

Cora. But his auburn hair, the colour of his 
eyes, Alonzo. — Oh, my lord's image, and my 
heart's adored ! {Presses the Child to her bosom. 

Alan. The little daring urchin robs me, I 
doubt, of some portion of thy love, my Cora. At 
least he shares caresses, which till his birth were 
only mine. 

Cora. Oh no, Alonzo ! a mother's love for her 
sweet babe is not a stealth from the dear father's 
store ; it is a new delight that turns with quick- 
ened gratitude to Him, the author of her aug- 
mented bliss. 

Alo7i. Could Cora think me serious ? 

Cora. I am sure he will speak soon : then will 



be the last of the three holidays allowed by Nature's 
sanction to the fond anxious mother's heart. 

Alon. What are those three ? 

Cora. The ecstacy of his birth I pass ; that in 
part is selfish : but when first the white blossoms 
of his teeth appear, breaking the crimson buds 
that did incase them ; that is a day of joy : next, 
when from his father's arms he runs without sup- 
port, and clings, laughing and delighted, to his 
mother's knee ; that is the mother's heart's next 
holiday : and sweeter still the third, whene'er his 
little stammering tongue shall utter the grateful 
sound of father ! mother ! — Oh, that is the dearest 
joy of all ! 

Alon. Beloved Cora ! 

Cora. Oh, my Alonzo ! daily, hourly, do I 
pour thanks to Heaven for the dear blessing I pos- 
sess in him and thee. 

Alon. To Heaven and Rolla ! 

Cora. Yes, to Heaven and Rolla : and art thou 
not grateful to them too, Alonzo? art thou not 
happy ? 

Alon. Can Cora ask that question ? 
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Cora. Why then of late so restless on thy 
conch ? Why to my waking, watching ear so 
often does the stillness of the night betray thy 
struggling sighs ? 

Aion, Must not I fight against my country, 
against my brethren ? 

Cora. Do they not seek our destruction ; and 
are not all men brethren ? 

Alon. Should they prove victorious ? 

Cora. I will fly, and meet thee in the moun- 
tains. 

Ahn, Fly, with thy infant, Cora ? 

Cora. What ! think you a mother, when she 
runs from danger, can feel the weight of her 
chUd? 

Alon. Cera, my beloved, do you wish to set my 
heart at rest ! 

Cora. Oh yes ! yes ! yes ! 

Alon. Hasten then to the concealment in the 
mountains ; where all our matrons and virgins, and 
our warridrs' offspring, are allotted to await the 
issue of the war. Cora will not alone resist her 
husband's, her sisters', and her monarch's wish. 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot leave you. Oh ! how 
in every moment's absence would my fancy paint 
you, wounded, alone, abandoned 1 No, no, I 
cannot leave you. 

Alon. Rolla will be with me. 

Cora. Yes, while the battie rages, and where it 
rages most, brave Rolla will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never 
to forsake thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo 1 
can you wish that I should break my vow ? 

Alon. Then be it so. Oh ! excellence in all 
that's great and lovely, in courage, gentieness, and 
truth ; my pride, my content, my all ! Can tiiere 
on this earth be fools who seek for happiness, and 
pass by love in the pursuit ? 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot thank vou : silence is 
the gratitude of true affection : who seeks to fol- 
low it by sound will miss the track. — ^Shout with- 
out.'] Does the king approach ? 

Alon, No, 'tis the general placing the guard 
that will surround the temple during the sacrifice. 
'Us Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. 

iTrumpets sound. 

Roi. [WiihotU.^ Then place them on the hill 
fronting the Spanish camp. 

BnUr BoLLA. 

Cora. Rolla ! my friend, my brother ! 

Alon. Rolla ! my friend, my benefactor ! how 
can our lives repay the obligations which we owe 
you? 

Rol. Pass them in peace and bliss. Let Rolla 
witness it, he is overpaid. 

Cora. Look on tlus child. He is the life-blood 
of my heart ; but if ever he loves or reveres thee 
less than his own &ther, his mother's hate fall on 
him ! 

RoL Oh, no more! What sacrifice have I 
made to merit gratitude ? The object of my love 
was Cora's happiness. I see her happy. Is not 
my object gainiBd, and am I not rewarded } Now, 
Cora, listen to a friend's advice. You mu^t away ; 
you must seek the sacred caverns, the unpro- 
faned recess, whitber, after this day's sacriftce, 
our matrons, and e'en the virgins of the sun, 



Cora. Not secure with Alonzo -and with thee' 
RoUa? 

Rol. We have heard Pizarro's plan is to sur- 
prise us. Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but may 
impede our efforts. 

Cora. Impede ! 

Rol. Yes, yes. Thou knowest how tenderly we 
love thee ; we, thy husband and thy friend. Art 
thou near us ? our thoughts, our valour — ^vengeance 
will not be oar own. No advantage will be pur- 
sued that leads us from the spot where thou art 
placed ; no succour will be given but for thy pro- 
tection. The feithful lover dares not be all Mm- 
self amid the war, until he knows that the beloved 
of his soul is absent from the peril of the fight. 

Alon. Thanks to my friend ! 'tis this I would 
have urged. 

Cora. This timid excess of love, producing fear 
instead of valour, flatters, but does not convince 
me : the wife is incredulous. 

Rol. And is the mother unbelieving too ? 

Cora. No more ! do with me as you please. 
My friend, my husband ! place me where you wilL 

Alon. My adored ! we thank you both. — 
[March without.] Hark! the king approaches 
to the sacrifice. You, Rolla, spoke of rumours of 
surprise. A servant of mine, I hear, is missing ; 
whether surprised or treacherous, I know not. 

Rol. It matters not. We are everywhere pre* 
pared. Come, Cora, upon the altar 'mid the 
rocks thouUt implore a blessing on our cause. 
The pious supplication of the trembling wife, and 
mother's heart, rises to the throne of mercy, the 
most resistless prayer of human homage. [Exeunt. 



SCENE 11.— The Temple of the Sun. 

The High -priest. Priests, and Virgins qf the San discovered. 
A solemn march, Ataliba and the Perurian Warriors 
enter on one side, on the other Rolla, Alovio, and Coka 
with the ChOd, 

m 

Ata. Welcome, Alonzo ! — [To Rolla.] Kins- 
man, thy hand. — [To Cora.] Blessed be the ob- 
ject of the happy mother's love. 

Cora. May the sun bless the father of kis 
people ! 

Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the 
happiness of their king. — Friends, what is the 
temper of our soldiers ? 

Rol. Such as becomes the cause which they sup- 
port ; their cry is. Victory or death i our king ! 
our country ! and our God ! 

Ata. Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast 
been wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, 
ere we proceed to consecrate the banners which 
thy valour knows so well to guard. 

Rol, Yet never was the hour of peril near, when 
to inspire them words were so little needed. My 
brave assodatei — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame !— can Holla's words add vigour to 
the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts i 
No ! You liave judged, a* I have, the foulness of 
the crafty plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, 
can animate their minds and ours. They, bv s 
strange frenzy driven^fight for fiower, for plunder, 
and extended rule ; we, for our country, oor aitars^ 
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uad onr homes. Tfac; follair BQ adveaturer whom 
they fear, and ohey n [lOwer which thej h»te ! we 
hene a moaarch whom we loie — a Cod whom we 
adore. Whene'er they move in aager, desolation 
tracks Iheir progreae I Where'er thef pause in 
■mity, affliction monrns their friendship. They 
boast thEf come but to improve our atate, enlarge 
our thonghts, and free us rrom the yoke of erroc I 
Tea : they will gire enlightened freedom to our 
minds ! who are themselves the ilaves of passion, 
avarice, and pride. They offer ug their protection : 
jtt, such protection »« vnltures give to limha — 
cotering and devouring them I They call on u» to 
barter all of goods we hate inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of aomcthing better which 
they promise. Be our plain answer this :— The 
throne we honour is the people's chaice; the lana 
m reverence are our brave fathers' legacy; tlie 
taith we follow teaches us Co live in bonds of cha- 
rity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliu 
berond the grate. Tell year invaders this, and 
lell tbem too, we seek no change ; and, least of all, 
such change as they would bring us. 

[Load tMuaU c/lSt FcnivlKn Warrlon. 
Ala. [_Emiracing Rclla.] Now, holy frieQcIe, 
ever mindful of these sacred truths, begin the 
saoriftoe. — lA lofeoin proeession commeacea. Tlie 
Priests aad Virgins arrangg thenuehei on either 
side of the altar, which JAf High-priest approocAei, 
and the saleiaailj/ besiiie. The intiacalion of the 
High-priest in folloiced bg the chariaet if the 
Priests and Virgina. Fin from ail>(iiie lights upon 
Ae altar. The whoh assembts rise, and join in 
the Ihaaluginiag,] Onrofferingiaiccepted. Now 
to arms, mj friends ; prepare for battle. 



Ora. The Enemy! 

Ala. How near > 

Ora. From the hill's brow, e'en now as I o'er, 
looked their force, suddenly 1 perceived the whole 
ill motion : with eager baste they march towards 
our deserted camp, as if appri&ed of this most 
solemn sacrilice. 

Mol. They must he met before they reach it. 

Ala. And you, my daughters, nitli your dear 
obildreu, away to the appointed place of safety. 

Cora. Oh, Alonzo! [Embrannj/hiia. 

Alon. We shall meet again. 

Cara, Bless ni once more ere you leave us. 

AloTt. Heaven protect and bless thcc, my be- 
loved ; and thee, my innocent! 

Ala. Haste, haste 1 each moment is precious 1 

Cora, Farewell, Alonio I Remember thy life 
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Sol. Here, my friend, wa separate — soon, I 
trust, to meet again in triumph. 

Alon. Or perhaps we part Co meet no more. — 
Holla, a moment's pause ; we are yet before OUT 
army's strength ; one earnest word at parting. 

Ral. There is in langnage now no word but 

Alan. Yes, one word more— Corn '. 

Rol. Cora <— speak ! 

AInn, The neit hour brings us — 

J(o/. Death or victory ! 

Alon. It may be victory to one^deaCh to the 
other, 

llol. Or both may fall. 

Aloa. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to 
the protection of Heaven and my king. But 
should I only fall, Rolla, ha thou my heir. 

Rol. How? 

Alon. Be Cora thy wife— be thou a &ther to 
my child. 

Rol. Rouse thee, Alonxo I banisli tiieae dmid 

Alon. Rolla 1 I have tried in vain, and cannot 
fly from Ihe foreboding which oppresseB me : thou 
knonest it will not shake me in the fight : but give 
me Che promise 1 exact. 

Rol. If it be Cora's will— yes — I promise. 
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SCENE IV.— The Peruvian Camp. 



Old Man. Have 

fio^. One messenger alone. From the temlde 
they all marched Co meet the foe. 

Old Man. Hark < I hear the din of battle. Oh, 
had I still retained my sight, I might now haie 
grasped a sword, and died a soldier's death '. — Are 
we quiw alone .' 

Bog. Yes !— Ihopo my father will be safel 

Old Man. He will do his duty. 1 am more 
aniiouB for Ihee, my child. 

Boy, I can stay with yon, dear grandfather. 

Old Man. But should the enemy aamci (htiy 
will drag Ihee from me. my boy. 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather I for they will sec 
at once that you are old and blind, and cannot do 

Old Man. Poor child 1 you little know the hmM 

heard.} Hark 1 the noiae is near. I hear (be 
dreadful roaring of the fiery engines of tbeaa ervd 
strangers. — ^Shouts at a distance.] At every shout, 
with involuntary haste 1 clench my band, and fancy 
still it grasps a sword 1 Alas ! i can only serva 
my country by my prayers. Heaven preserve the 
Inca and his gallant soldiers ! 
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Boy. O father ! there are soldiers running^^ 
Old Mail, Spaniards, boy ? 
Boy, No, Peruvians ! 

Old Man, How ! and flying from the field 1 — It 
cannot be. 

Enter two Pemvian Soldiers. 

Oh, speak to them, boy ! — ^whence come you ? How 
goes the battle? 

Sold, We may not stop ; we are sent for the 
reserve behind the hill. The day's against us. 

[^Exeunt Soldiers. 

Old Man, Quick, then, quick ! 

Boy, I see the points of lances glittering in the 
light. 

Old Man, Those are Peruvians. Do they bend 

this way ? 

Ent^ a Peruvian Soldier. 

Boy, Soldier, speak to my blind father. 

Sold, Tm sent to tell the helpless father to 
retreat among the rocks : all will be lost, I fear. 
The king is wounded. 

Old Man, Quick, boy 1 Lead me to the hUl, 
where thou mayst view tiie plain. [Alarms, 

Enter Ataliba, wounded^ with Orano, Officers, and 

Soldiers. 

Ata, My wound is bound ; believe me, the hurt 
is nothing : I may return to the fight. 

Ora, Pardon your servant ; but the allotted 
priest who attends the sacred banner has pro- 
nounced that the Inca's blood once shed, no bless- 
ing can await the day until he leave the field. 

Ata, Hard restraint ! — Oh my poor brave 
soldiers ! Hard that I may no longer be a witness 
of their valour. — But haste you ; return to your 
comrades : I will not keep one soldier from his 
post. Go, and avenge your fallen brethren. — 
[Exeunt Orano, Officers, and Soldiers.] I will 
not repine ; my own fate is the last anxiety of 
my heart. It is for you^ my people, that I feel and 
fear. 

Old Man. IComing forvfard.l Did I not hear 
the voice of an unfortunate ? — Who is it complains 
thus ? 

Ata. One almost by hope forsaken. 

Old Man, Is the king alive ? 

Ata, The king still lives. 

Old Man, Then thou art not forsaken ! Ataliba 
protects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata, And who shall protect Ataliba? 

Old Man. The immortal powers, that protect 
the just The virtues of our monarch alike secure 
to him the afifection of his people and the benign 
regard of Heaven. 

Ata, How impious, had I murmured ! How 
wondrous, thou supreme Disposer, are thy acts 1 
Even in this moment, which I had thought the 
bitterest trial of mortal suffering, thou hast infused 
the sweetest sensation of my life — ^it is the assurance 
of my people's love. [Aside, 

Boy. [ Turning forward,] O father I — Stranger ! 
see those hideous men that rush upon us yonder ! 

Ata, Ha ! Spaniards ! and I Ataliba — ^ill-fated 
fugitive, without a sword even to try the ransom of 
a monarch's life. 

Enter Davilla, Almaoro, and Spanish Soldiers. 

Dav. Tis he— -our hopes are answered — I Imow 
liim well — it is the king ! 

Aim. Away ! Follow with your prize. Avoid 



those Peruvians, though in flight. This way we 
may regain our line. 

[Exeunt Davilla, Almaoro, and Soldiers, with 
Ataliba prisoner. 

Old Man, The king ! — ^Wretched old man, that 
could not see his gracious form ! — Boy, would 
thou hadst led me to the reach of those ruffians' 
swords ! 

Boy, Father! all our countrymen are flying here 
for refuge. 

Old Man, No— to the rescue of their king— 
they never will desert him. [Alarms without. 

Enter Peruvian Officers and SoliieiSt Jlying across the 
stage ; Oraso following. 

Ora, Hold, I charge you ! Rolla calls you. 
Officer. We cannot combat with their dreadful 
engines. 

Enter Rolla. 

Bol, Hold ! recreants ! cowards ! — ^What, fear 
ye death, and fear not shame ? By my soul's fury, 
I cleave to the earth the first of you that stirs, or 
plunge your dastard swords into your leader's heart, 
that he no more may witness your disgrace. Where 
is the king ? 

Ora. From this old man and boy I learn that the 
detachment of the enemy, which you observed so 
suddenly to quit the field, have succeeded in sur- 
prising him ; they are yet in sight. 

Rol, And bear the Inca o£f a prisoner ? — Hear 
this, ye base, disloyal rout ! Look there 1 The dust 
you see hangs on the bloody Spaniards' tracks drag- 
ging with ruffian taunts your king, your father-^ 
Ataliba in bondage ! Now fly, and seek your own 
vile safety, if you can. 

Old Man, Bless the voice of Rolla — and bless 
the stroke I once lamented, but which now spares 
these extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the 
pale trembling wretches who dare not follow Rolla 
though to save their king 1 

Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe — 
and fall ye not at this rebuke ? Oh 1 had ye each 
but one drop of the loyal blood which gushes to 
waste through the brave heart of this sightless 
veteran ! Eternal shame pursue you, if you desert 
me now ! — But do— alone I go — alone — ^to die with 
glory by my monarch's side ! 

Soldiers. Rolla ! we'll follow thee. 
[Trumpets sound; Rolla rushes out, foUowed bp 
Orano, Officers, and Soldiers. 

Old Man, O godlike Rolla I — And thou sun, 
send from thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid ! 
Haste, my boy ; ascend some height, and tell to my 
impatient terror what thou seest. 

Boy. 1 can climb this rock, and the tree above. 
— [Ascends a rock, and from thence into the tree,] 
Oh — now I see them — now — yes — and the 
Spaniards turning by the steep. 

Old Man, Rolla follows them ? 

Boy, He does — he does — he moves like an 
arrow ! — ^Now he waves his arm to our soldiers. — 
[Report of cannon heard,] Now there is fire and 
smoke. 

Old Man, Yes, fire is the weapon of those 
fiends. 

Boy. The wind blows off the smoke : they are 
all mixed together. 

Old Man, Seest thou the king ? 

Boy, Yes — Rolla is near him !-*Hi8 sword sheda 
fire as he strikes ! 
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Old Man, Bless thee, Rolla! Spare not the 
monsters. 

Bop. Father ! father ! tiie Spaniards fly ! — Oh 
— ^now I see the kmg embracing Rolla. 

[ Waves his cap for joy. Shouts cf victory^ flourish of 
trumpets, ^c. 

Old Man, [Falls on his knees.'] Fountain of 
life I how can my exhausted breath bear to thee 
thanks for this one moment of my life ! — My boy, 
come down, and let me kiss thee — my strength is 
gonel 

Bot/. [Running to the Old Man.] Let me help 
you, father. — You tremble so — 

Old Man. 'Tis with transport, boy ! 

[Boy leads the Old Man off. 8houts,Jlourish, Sfc. 

Re-enter Ataliba, Rolla, and Peruvian OflQcers and 

Soldiers. 

Ata, In the name of my people, the saviour of 
whose sovereign you have this day been, accept this 
emblem of his gratitude. — [Giving Rolla his sun 
of diamonds.'] The tear that falls upon it may for 
a moment dim its lustre, yet does it not impair the 
value of the gift. 



Rol, It was the hand of Heaven, not miney tiiat 
saved my king. 

Enter Peruvian Officer and SoldierB. 

Rol. Now, soldier, from Alonzo ? 

Off. Alonzo* s genius soon repaired the panic 
which early broke our ranks ; but I fear we have to 
mourn Alonzo's loss : his eager spirit urged him too. 
far in the pursuit ! 

Ata. How ! Alonzo slain ? 

1 Sold, I saw him fall. 

2 Sold, Trust me, I beheld him up again and 
fighting — ^he was then surrounded and disarmed. 

Ata, O victory, dearly purchased ! 

Rol. O Cora ! who shall tell thee this ? 

Ata. Rolla, our fHend is lost— our native country 
saved ! Our private sorrows must yield to the 
public claim for triumph. Now go we to fulfil the 
first, the most sacred duty which belongs to victory 
— to dry the widowed and the orphaned tear of 
those whose brave protectors have perished in their 
country's cause. [Triumphant march, and exeunt 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. — A wild Retreat among stupendous 

rocks. 

Cora and her Child, with other Wives and Children of the 
Peruvian Warriors, discovered. They sing alternately, 
stanzas expressive of their situation, with a Chorus, in 
which all join. 

1 IVom. Zuluga, seest thou nothing yet ? 

Zul, Yes, two Peruvian soldiers — one on the 
hill, the other entering the thicket in the vale. 

2 IVom. One more has passed. — He comes — but 
pale and terrified. 

Cora. My heart will start from my bosom. 
Enter a Peruvian Soldier, panting for breath. 
Worn, Well ! joy or death ? 
Sold, The battle is against us. The king is 
wounded, and a prisoner. 
Wom. Despair and misery ! 
Cora, [In a faint voice.'] And Alonzo ? 
Sold, I have not seen him. 

1 Wom. Oh ! whither must we fly ? 

2 IVom, Deeper into the forest. 
Cora, I shall not move. 

2 Sold, [Without,] Victory! victory! 

Enter another Peruvian Soldier. 
2 Sold, Rejoice ! rejoice ! we are victorious ! 
Wom. [Springing up.] Welcome ! welcome, 
thou messenger of joy : — but the king ! 

2 Sold. He leacU the brave warriors, who ap- 
proach. 
[The triumphant march of the army is heard at a dis- 
tance. The Women and Children join in a strain 
expressive of anxiety and exultation. 

Enter the Peruvian Warriors, singing the Song of Victory 
Ataliba and Rolla follow, and are greeted with raptu- 
rous shouts. Cora, with her Child in her arms, runs 
through the ranks searching for Alonzo. 

Ata, Thanks, thanks, my children ! I am well : 
believe it ; the blood once stopped, my wound was 
nothing. 



Cora, [To Rolla.] Where is Alonzo ? — [Rol- 
la turns away in silence,] Give me my husband ; 
give this child his father. [Falls at Ataliba's feet. 

Ata, I grieve that Alonzo is not here. 

Cora. Hoped you to find him ? 

Ata. Most anxiously. 

Cora. Ataliba ! is he not dead .' 

Ata. No ! the gods will have heard our prayers. 

Cora. Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 

Ata. He lives — in my heart. 

Cora. O king ! torture me not thus ! — Speak 
out, is this child fatherless ? 

Ata. Dearest Cora I do not thus dash aside the 
little hope that still remains. 

Cora. The little hope ! yet still there is hope! 
— Speak to me, Rolla : you are the friend or truth. 

Rol. Alonzo has not been found. 

Cora. Not found ! what mean you ? will not you, 
Rolla, tell me truth ? Oh ! let me not hear the 
thunder rolling at a distance ; let the bolt fall and 
crush my brain at once. Say not that he is not 
found : say at once that he is dead. 

Rol. Then should T say false. 

Cora. False ! blessings on thee for that word ! 
But snatch me from this terrible suspense. Lift 
up thy little hands, my child ; perhaps thy igno- 
rance may plead better than thy mother's agony. 

Rol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. 

Cora. Prisoner ! and by the Spaniards ? — Pizar- 
ro's prisoner ? — ^Then is he dead. 

Ata. Hope better; — the richest ransom which 
our realm can yield a herald shall this instant bear. 

Peruv. Wom, Oh! for Alonzo's ransom— our 
gold, our gems ! — all I all ! — Here, dear Cora, — 
here ! here ! 

[The Peruvian Women eagerly tear off all their oma 
ments, and offer them to Cora. 

Ata. Yes, for Alonzo's ransom they would give 
all ! — I thank thee. Father, who hast given me audi 
hearts to rule over 1 
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Cora, Now one boon more, beloved monarch. 
Let me go with the herald. 

Ata, Remember, Cora, thou art not a wife 
only, but a mother too : hazard not your own 
honour, and the safety of your infant. Among 
these barbarians the sight of thy youth, thy love- 
liness, and innocence, would but rivet faster your 
Alonzo's chains, and rack his heart with added fears 
for thee. Wait, Cora, the return of the herald. 

Cora, Teach me how to live till then. 

Ata. Now we go to o£fer to the gods thanks for 
our victory, and prayers for our Alonzo's safety. 

\,March and procession. Exeunt. 



SCENE II.— r^ Wood. 
Enter Cora and Child. 
Cora. Mild innocence, what will become of thee ? 

Enter R0L1.A. 

Rol, Cora^ I attend thy summons at the ap- 
pointed spot. 

Cora, O my child, my boy ! — ^hast thou still a 
father ? 

Rol, Cora, can thy child be fatherless, while 
Rolla lives ? 

Cora, Will he not soon want a mother too ? — 
For canst thou think I will survive Alonzo's loss ? 

Rol. Yes ! for his child's sake. — ^Yes, as thou 
didst love Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo's friend. 

Cora. You bid me listen to the world. — Who 
was not Alonzo's friend ? 

Rol, His parting words — 

Cora. His parting words ! — [ Wildly.'] Oh, 
speak ! 

Rol. Consigned to me two precious trusts — ^his 
blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 

Cora, His last request ! his last ! — Oh, name it ! 

Rol, If I fall, said he (and sad forebodings shook 
him while he spoke,) promise to take my Cora for 
thy wife ; be thou a father to my child. — I pledged 
my word^to him, and we parted. Observe me, Cora, 
1 repeat this only, as my faith to do so was given 
to ^onzo : for myself, I neither cherish claim nor 
hope. 

Cora. Ha ! does my reason fail me, or what is 
this horrid light that presses on my brain ? O 
Alonzo ! it may be thou hast fallen a victim to thy 
own guileless heart : hadst thou been silent, hadst 
thou not made a fetal legacy of these wretched 
charms — 

Rol. Cora ! what hateful suspicion has pos- 
sessed thy mind ? 

Cora. Yes, yes, 'tis clear ! — his spirit was en- 
snared ; he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal 
-valour could not front a host of murderers. He 
fell-— in vain did he exclaim for help to Rolla. At 
a distance you looked on and smiled : you could 
have saved him— could — but did not 

Rol. Oh, glorious sun ! can I have deserved this ! 
— Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into my 
heart. 

Cora, No !~ live ! live for love I— for that love 
tiion seekest ; whose blossoms are to shoot from 
the bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered 
friend ! But thou hast borne to me the last words 
of m J Alonzo ! now hear mine. Sooner shall this 



boy draw poison from this tortured breast — sooner 
would I link me to the pallid corse of the meanest 
wretch that perished with Alonzo, than he call 
Rolla father — than I call Rolla husband I 

Rol. Yet call me what I am — thy friend, thy 
protector ! 

Cora, [Distractedly,'] Away ! I have no pro- 
tector but my God 1 With this child in my arms 
will I hasten to the field of slaughter : there with 
these hands will I turn up to the light every man- 
gled body, seeking, howe'er by death disfigured, the 
sweet smile of my Alonzo : with fearful cries I will 
shriek out his name till my veins snap I If the 
smallest spark of life remain, he will know the voice 
of his Cora, open for a moment ^is unshrouded 
eyes, and bless me with a last look. But if we find 
him not — oh I then, my boy, we will to the Spanish 
camp — that look of thine will win me passage 
through a thousand swords — they too are men. Is 
there a heart that could drive back the wife that 
seeks her bleeding husband ; or the innocent babe 
that cries for his imprisoned father ? No, no, my 
child, evei^here we shall be safe. A wretched 
mother, bearing a poor orphan in her arms, has 
nature's passport through tiie world. Yes, yes, 
my son, we'll go and seek thy father. 

lExit with the Child. 

Rol, [After a pause of agitation.] Could I have 
merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, I 
should be the wretch I think I was not formed to 
be. Her safety must be my present purpose — then 
to convince her she has wronged me ! lExit. 



SCENE III.— PizARRo's Tent. 

PizARRo discovered, traversing the scene in gloomy and 
furious agitation. 

Piz, Well, capricious idol. Fortune, be my ruin 
thy work and boast. To myself I will still be true. 
Yet ere I fall, grant me thy smile to prosper in one 
act of vengeance, and be that smile Alonzo's death. 

Enter Elvula. 

Who's there ? who dares intrude ? Why does my 
guard neglect their duty } 

Elv. Your guard did what they could — but they 
knew their duty better than to enforce authority, 
when I refused obedience. 

Piz. And what is it you desire ? 

Elv. To see how a hero bears misfortune. Thou, 
Pizarro, art not now collected — not thyself. 

Piz, Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the 
spears of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have 
pierced the bravest hearts of my followers } 

Elv. No ! I would have thee cold and dark as 
the night that follows the departed storm ; still and 
sullen as the awful pause that precedes nature's con- 
vulsion : yet I would have thee feel assured that a 
new morning shall arise, when the warrior's spirit 
shall stalk forth — nor fear the future, nor lament 
the past. 

Piz. Woman ! Elvira !— Why had not all my 
men hearts like thine ? 

Elv. Then would thy brows have this day worn 
the crown of Quito. 

Piz. Oh ! hope fails me while that scourge of 
my life and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Elv, Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero far- 
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then not now his coaraEe, but hia mBg^uiiniiCy. 
— Alonto is your prisoner. 

Ph. How ! 

Eh: 'Tia certiiiii ; Valserde gBW him even now 
dragged in rfiains within your csnip. I choaa to 
bring you Che intelligence mygetf. 

Fiz. Bless thee. Elvira, for the news I— Alonio 
in my powfr 1 — then 1 sm the con^aeror — the vie- 

Slv. Hzarro.lhiBia aavsge »nd unmanly triumph. 
Believe me, yon raise impatience in ray mind to see 
the man whose ralonr and whose genius awe Pi- 
zarro ; whose misfortunes are PiimTo's triumph ; 
whofie bondage is Hiarra'a safety. 

Pii. Guard ! 



Drag here the Spanish prisoner, Alonzo '. Quick, 
bring the traitor here. [Exit Gimrd, 

Eh'. What shall be his fate ? 

Pie. Death! death! in lingering torments! 
protraeled to the last streteh that burning Ten- 
geance can devise, and faintiag life sustain. 

Elv. Shame on thee ! Wilt thou tiave it said 
that the Peruvians found Tiiarro could not con- 
quer till Alonio felt that be could murder ? 

Pi:. Be it said — I care not. His fate is seated. 

Elv. Follow than thy will : hut mark me ; if 
basely thondost shed the hloodof this hrnte youth, 
Elvira's lost to thee for ever. 

■. Why this interest for a stranger ! what is 
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Elv. His fate, nothing ! thy glory, everything! 
— Thinkeat thou I conld lore thee stripped of fane, 
of hanonr, and a juat renown ?— Know me better. 

Pii. Thou shoutdst have known me better. 
Thou shouldst have known, that, once provoked to 
' ' ' ' ver filed io vengeance. 

Welcome, welcome, Don Alonio de MoHna 1 'tis 
long since we have met : thy mended looks shonld 
speak a life of rural indolence. How is it that 
amid the toils aod cares of war thou dost preserve 
the healthful bloom of careless ease ? Tell me thy 



toils oi 



IPuit 



Ph. Sarcastic boy ! 

Elv. Thou art answered rightly. Why sport 
with the unfortunate ? 

Pit. And thou art wedded too, I hear ; ay, and 
the father of a lovely boy — the heir, no doubt of 
all his falher'a loyalty, of all his mother's faith. 

Alan. The heir, I trust, of aU his father's scorn 
)f fraud, oppression, and hypocrisy — the heir, I 

tmth— the heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro's hate. 

"(■«. Really ! Now do I feel for this poor or- 
phan ; for fatheriess to-morrow'a eun shall see that 
uhild. Alonio, thy hours are numbered. 

Ele. Pizarro— no ! 

■"tr- Hence — ot dread my snger. 

E/b. Iwill not hence; nor do I dread thy aneer. 

jihn. Generous loveliness ! spare thy unavailing 
pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger with hia prey 
beneath his fangs. 

Fir. Aadacious rebel I thou a renegado from thy 
monarch and thy God I 



Ainu. "Ha false: 

Pi*. Art thou not. tell me, ■ deserter frern thy 
ountrj's legions — and, with vile heathens leagnei 
iBst thoo not warred against thy native land ? 

Alon. No! deserter 1 am none! I waa notb«rii 
_mong robbers ! pirBtes ! morderera ! — Wheathou 
legions, lured by tbe abhorred lust of gold, and by 
thy Ibnl ambition urged, forgot the honour of Cw- 
tilians, and Forsook the duties of hnmanity, Uwy 
deserted me. I have not warred against my nativa 
land, hut against those who have uanrped its 
power. The banners of my country, -when first 1 
followed arms beneath them, were justice, faith, 
and mercy. If these are beaten down and trampled 
under foot, 1 have no country, nor eiists the powei 
entitled to reproach me with revolt. 

Piz, The power to judge and puniih thee at 

Alon. Where are my Jodges ? 

Pis. Thou wouldst appeal to the war conndt? 

Alon. If the good Las-Casas have yet a. atat 
there, yes ; if not, I appeal to Heaven 1 

Pi!. And to impose upon the folly of Laa- 
Casas, what would betheeicnses of thy treamn ? 

E'b. The foUy of Las-Casas t— Snch, doubtleaa. 
his mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wisdom ! 
Oh, would I might have lived as I will die, ■ 
sharer in the follies of Las-Cassa I 

jllon. To him I should not need to nrge the 
foul barbarities which drove me trom your nde; 
hut I would gently lead him by the liand tbroi^ 
all the lovely fields of Quito ; there, in many a spot 
where late was barrenness and waste, I would show 
hini how now the opening blossom, blade, or per- 
fumed bud, sweet bashful pledges of ddiriouk 
barvest, wafting their incense to the ripGning aea. 
give cheerful promise to the hope of industry. This, 
I would say, is my work ! Next I sboold tell how 
bnrtfiil customs and superstitions, strange and sul- 
len, would often Bcatter and dismay the credolon* 
minds of these deludoJ innocents ; and tben would 
I point out to him where now, in clustered villagM, 
they live like brethren, social and confiding, while 
tbrongh the burning day Content aits basking on 
the cheek of Toil, tiQ laughing Pastime leads them 
to the hour of rest — this too is mine I And 
prouder yet, at that stilt pause between eiertton 
and repose, belonging not to pastime, labour, or to 
rest, hut unto Him who sanctiona and ordaiiu diem 
all, I would show bim many an eye, and many a 
band, by gentleness from error won. raised in pare 
devotion to the true and only Gnd ! — this too 1 
could teU him is Alonio's work ! Then would 
Las-Caaas clasp me in his aged arms \ from hia 
uplifted eyes a tear of graciona thankfulness would 
fall upon my head, and that one blessed dropwonld 
be to me at once this worid's best proof, that I bad 
acted rightly here, and surest hope of my Creator'a 
mercy and reward heroaftcr. 

Eiv. Happy, virtnouB AJonzo ! — And dura, 
Pizarro, wouldst appal with fear of death ■ nan 

Fiz. Daring, obstinate enthusiast I Bat know 
the pious blessingof thy preceptor's tears does not 
await thee here : he has ded like thee— Kke 6ee. 
no donbt, to join the foes of Spain. The perilous 
trial of the neit reward you hope is nearer than 
perhaps you've thought ; for, by my countrj'i 
wrongs, and by mine own, to-morvovr's son sliall » 
thy death I 
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Elv» Hold ! Pizarro, hear me : if not always 
justly, at least act always greatly. Name not thy 
conntry's wrongs ; 'tis plain they have no share in 
thy resentment. Thy fury 'gainst this youth is 
private hate, and deadly personal revenge ; if this 
be so, and even now thy detected conscience in that 
look avows it, profane not the name of justice or 
thy country's cause, but let him arm, and bid him 
to the field on equal terms. 

Piz. Officious advocate for treason— peace ! — 
Bear him hence ; he knows his sentence. 

Alon. Thy revenge is eager, and I'm thankful 
for it — to me thy haste is mercy. — For thee, sweet 
pleader in misfortune's cause, accept my parting 
thanks. This camp is not thy proper sphere. Wert 
thou among yon savages, as they are called, thou'dst 
find companions more congenial to thy heart. 

Piz. Yes ; she shall bear the tidings of thy death 
to Cora. 

Alon, Inhuman man ! that pang, at least, might 
have been spared me ; but thy malice shall not 
shake my constancy. I go to death — many shall 
bless, abd none wiU curse my memory. Thou still 
wilt live, and still wilt be — Pizarro. LExit, guarded. 

JSlv, Now, by the indignant scorn that bums 
upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sickened at 
the meanness of thy vengeance ! 

Piz. What has thy romantic folly aimed at? 
He is mine enemy, and in my power. 

Elv^ He is in your power, and therefore is no 
more an enemy. Pizarro, I demand not of thee 
virtue, I ask not from thee nobleness of mind, I 
require only just dealing to the fame thou hast 
acquired : be not the assassin of thine own renown. 
How often have you sworn, that the sacrifice which 
thy wondrous valour^s high report had won you 
firom subdued Elvira, was the proudest triumph of 
your fame ! Thou knowest I bear a mind not cast 
in the common mould, not formed for tame se- 
questered love, content mid household cares to 
prattle to an idle offspring, and wait the dull delight 
of an obscure lover's kindness : no ! my heart was 
framed to look up with awe and homage to the 
object it adored ; my ears to own no music but the 
thrilling records of his praise : my lips to scorn 
all babbling but the tales of his achievements ; my 
brain to turn giddy with delight, reading the ap- 
plauding tributes of his monarch's and his country's 
gratitude ; my every faculty to throb with trans- 
port, while I heard the shouts of acclamation 
which announced the coming of my hero ; my whole 
soul to love him with devotion ! with enthusiasm ! 
to see no other object — to own no other tie— but 
to make him my world ! Thus to love is at least 
no common weakness. Pizarro ! was not such my 
love for thee ? 

Pix, It was, Elvira I 

Elv. Then do not make me hateful to myself, 
by tearing off the mask at once, baring the hideous 
imposture that has undone me ! Do not an act 
which, howe'er thy present power may gloss it to 
the world, will make thee hateful to all future ages 
— accursed and scorned by posterity. 

Piz. And should posterity applaud my deeds, 
thinkest thou my mouldering bones would rattle 
then vdth transport in my tomb ? This is renown 
for visionary boys to dream of, I understand it not. 
The fame I value shall uplift my living estimation, 
o'erbear with popular support tiie envy of my foes, 
advance my purposes, and aid my power. 



Eh. Each word thou speakest, each moment 
that I hear thee, dispels the fatal mist through 
which I've judged thee. Thou man of mighty 
name but little soul, I see thou wert not bom to 
feel what genuine fame and glory are. Go ! prefer 
the flattery of thy own fleeting day to the bright 
circle of a deathless name : — ^go ! prefer to stare 
upon the grain of sand on which you trample, to 
musing on the starred canopy above thee. Fame, 
the sovereign deity of proud ambition, is not to 
be worshipped so : who seeks alone for living 
homage, stands a mean canvasser in her temple's 
porch, wooing promiscuously from the fickle 
breath of every wretch that passes, the brittie 
tribute of his praise. He dares not approach the 
sacred altar — no noble sacrifice of his is placed 
there, nor ever shall his worshipped image, fixed 
above, claim for his memory a glorious immortality. 

Piz. Elvira, leave me. 

Elv. Pizarro, you no longer love me. 

Piz. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not 
suspect — this wondrous interest for a stranger ! — 
Take back thy reproach. 

Elv. No,. Pizarro ; as yet I am not lost to you ; 
one string still remains, and binds me to your fate. 
Do not, I conjure you, do not, for thine own sake, 
tear it asunder, shed not Alonzo's blood ! 

Piz. My resolution's fixed. 

Elv. Even though that moment lost you Elvira 
for ever ? 

Piz. Even so. 

Elv. Pizarro, if not to honour, if not to hu- 
manity, yet listen to affection ; bear some memory 
of the sacrifices I have made for thy sake. Have 
I not for thee quitted my parents, my friends, my 
fame, my native land ? When escaping, did I not 
risk in rushing to thy arms to bury myself in the 
bosom of the deep ? Have I not shared all thy 
perils, heavy storms at sea, and frightful 'scapes 
on shore ? Even on this dreadful cUiy, amid the 
rout of battle, who remained firm and constant at 
Pizarro's side ? Who presented her bosom as his 
shield to the assailing foe ? 

Piz. 'Tis truly spoken all. In love thou art 
thy sex's miracle, in war the soldier's pattern; 
and therefore my whole heart and half my acquisi- 
tions are thy right. 

Elv. Convince me I possess the first; I ex- 
change all titie to the latter for — mercy to Alonzo. 

Piz. No more ! Had I intended to prolong 
his doom, each word thou utterest now would 
hasten on his fate. 

Elv. Alonzo then at morn wiU die I 

Piz. Thinkest thou yon sun will set ? As 
surely at his rising shall Alonzo die. 

Elv. Then be it done — the string is cracked — 
sundered for ever. But mark me— thou hast 
heretofore had cause, 'tis true, to doubt my reso- 
lution, howe'er offended ; but mark me now — the 
lips which, cold and jeering, barbing revenge vrith 
rancorous mockery, can insult a fallen enemy, 
shall never more receive the pledge of love : the 
arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, shall 
assign to needless torture the victim who avows 
his heart, never more shall press the hand of faith ! 
Pizarro, scorn not my words, beware you slight 
them not 1 I feel how noble are the motives which 
now animate my thoughts. Who could not feel 
as I do, I condemn : who, feeling so> yet would 

not act as I shall, I despise ! 

L 
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Eh. 'Tia oeU ! 'tis jmit I Bhonld be humbled- 

Baaomed the toDB of virtue, 'Tnaa (it 1 abaiild be 
rebaked— Hud by Pizarro. Fall, (all je few reluc- 
tant drops of weakoFSB — the laat tbeae eyes sball 
BTfir abed. How a woman cao love. Pizaira, thon 
hut kDonu too well— boir sbe can hate, thou hast 
yet to learn. Yes, thou nndannted ! thou, whom 
yet DO mortal hazard baa appalled 1 thon, who on 




Panama's brow didst make allianee with the ruing 
elements that lorn the silence of that horrid night, 
when thou didat folluw, s& tliy pioneer, the cnah- 
lag thunder's drift ; and, atalkiog o'er the trembling 
earth, didit plant thy banner by the red Tolcano'e 
mouth ! thou, who when battling on the eea, and 
thy brare ship was blown to eptinters, wait Been, 
as thou didst bestride a fragment of the Bmoking 
wreck, to nave tby glittering sword above thy 
head, as thuu wouldBt defy the world in that 
extremity I come, fearUaa man '. now meet the 
last and felleat peril of thy life; meet ar 
— an injured womaa'a fiiry, if tbou camt. 



SCENE I.— /( Onnpe™. 

Alon. For the last time I liaie beheld the eha- 
dowed ocean close upon the light. For the la^t 
time, through my cleft dungeoa's roof, 1 nan 
iuiveriug lustre of the stars. For the 



r quiekly ! 



I 



behold 
lut time, O 
thy rising, a 



lur 1 shall behold 
level beams melting the pale 
glittering dew.drops. Then 
oomea my death, and in the morning of my day I 
ftll, which— No, Alomo, date not the life which 
thou hasl run by the mean reckoning of the hours 
and daya which thou bast breathed : a life spent 
worthily should be measured by a nobler line, by 
deeds, not years. Then wouldat thou murmur 
not, but bless the Providence which in ao short a 
ipsn made thee the iaBtrumentofwide and spread- 
ing blessings to the helpless and oppressed 1 
Though sioking In decrepit age, he prematurely 
falls, whose memory records no benefit conferred 
by him on man. Tbey only have lived long, who 
bare lived virtuonsly. 



In your dungeon. 

Alon. By whom ordered > 

Sold. By the lady Elvira ; she will be here her- 
self before the dawn. 

Alon, Bear hack to her my bumbleat thankg ; 
smd take thou the refreshments, friend — I need 
them not 

Sold. 1 b».e served under yon, Don Alonzo.— 
Pardon my saying, that my heart pities you. [Biff. 

Aittit. In Pizarro's cprop, to pitj the unfortunate* 
no donbt requires forgiveness — ILooking out.} 
Surely, even now, tliin streaki of glimmering light 
itesl on the darkness of the east. If so, my life is 
but one hour mora. I will not waleb die coming 
dawn ; but in the darkness of my cfJl, my last 
prayer to thee. Power Supreme ! shall be far my 
wife and child ! Grant them to dwell in inno- 
ceoce and peace ; grant health and purify of mind 
— all else is worthless. [ilfiirn inlu ihc ilun^nun. 



I 



Hoi. [FFUAouf.] A &iir, come to visit your 

pritoner. 

Enter Rdlla, ilijffHittd an a Hunk. 
Hoi. Inform me, friend — is not Alonzo, the 
Spanish prisoner, conlined in this dnngeoD I 
Senl- He is. 

Rol. I rauBt speali with him. 
Sent. Ydu must not. 
Rol, He is my friend. 
Ssnl, Not if he were your brothar- 
Rol. What is to be Ua fate? 
Sent. Hediesatsnnrise. 
Rol. Ha 1 then I am come in time. 
Sent. Just— to witness his death. 
Sot. Soldier, 1 must speak with him. 
Sent. Back, back I— It is impossible 
Rol. I do entreat you but for one momeat t 
Seitl. You entreat in rain ; my orders are most 

Rol. Even now, I saw a messenger go hence. 

Sent. He brought a pass, which we ore all ac- 
customed to obey. 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold — bok 
on these precious gems. In tby own land they 
will bo wealth for thee and thine, beyond thy hope 
or wish. Take them— they are thine. Let me but 
pass one minute with Alomo. 

Sent. Away ! wouldst thoa corrupt me ? me ! 
nn old Castilian !— 1 know my duty better. 

RoL Soldier ! hast thou a irifs ? 

Senl. I have. 

Rol. Hast thou children P 

Senl. Four — honest, lively boys. 

Rol. Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sent. Id my native village — even in the col 
where myself was born. 

Rol. Dust thou love thy children and thy wife.' 

Senl. Do I love them ! God knows my heart, 
—I do. 

R<il. Soldier I — imagine thou wert doomed U 
die a cruel death in this strange laud ; what woidd 
be thy last request ! 

Sent, That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my wife and childrm, 

Rol. Oh, but if that comrade was st thv prison 
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gate — and should there be told — thy fellow-soldier 
dies at sunrise, — yet thou shalt not for a moment 
see him — nor shalt thou bear his dying blessing to 
his poor children or his wretched wife, — what 
wouldst thou think of him, who thus could drive 
thy comrade from the door ? 

Sent. How ! 

RoL Alonzo has a wife and child — I am come 
but to receive for her and for her babe the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Sent. Go in. {^Retires. 

RoL Oh ! holy Nature ! thou dost never plead 
in vain. There is not, of our earth, a creature 
bearing form, and life, human or savage, native of 
the forest wild or giddy air, around whose parent 
bosom thou hast not a cord entwined of power to 
tie them to their offspring's claims, and at thy will 
to draw them back to thee. On iron pennons 
borne, the blood-stained vulture cleaves the storm, 
yet is the plumage closest to her heart soft as the 
cygnet's down, and o'er her unshelled brood the 
murmuring ringdove sits not more gently ! Yes, 
now he is beyond the porch, barring the outer 
gate! — Alonzo! Alonzo! my friend!— Ha! in 
gentle sleep ! — Alonzo ! rise ! 

Alon, [ Within.l How ! is my hour elapsed ?— 

Re-enter Alonzo. 

Well, I am ready. 

RoL Alonzo, know me. 

Alwi. What voice is that ? 

RoL 'TisRoUa's. 

Alon, Rolla ! — my friend ! — [Embraces him,'\ 
Heavens ! how couldst thou pass the guard ? Did 
this habit — 

RoL There is not a moment to be lost in words. 
This disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, 
as I passed our field of battle ; it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon — ^now take it thou, and fly. 

Alon, And Rolla — 

RoL Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon, And die for me ! no ! Rather eternal 
tortures rack me. 

RoL I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life 
Pizarro seeks, not Rolla's ; and from my prison soon 
will thy arm deliver me. Or, should it be other- 
wise, I am as a blighted plantain standing alone 
amid the sandy desert, nothing seeks or lives be- 
neath my shelter. Thou art a husband, and a 
father, the being of a lovely wife and helpless in- 
fant hangs upon thy life. Go ! go ! Alonzo ! go ! 
to save, not thyself, but Cora, and thy child ! 

Alon, Urge me not thus, my friend ! I had 
prepared to die in peace. 

RoL To die in peace ! devoting her you've 
sworn to live for, to madness, misery, and death I 
For, be assured, the state I left her in forbids all 
hope, but from thy quick return. 

Alon, Oh, God ! 

RoL If thou art yet irresolute) Alonzo, now 
heed me well. I think thou hast not known that 
Rolla ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its 
fulfilment. And by the heart of truth I swear, if 
thou art proudly obstinate to deny thy friend the 
transport of preserving Cora's life, in thee, no 
power that sways the will of man shall stir me 
hence ; and thou'lt but have the desperate triumph 
of seeing Rolla perish by thy side, with the assured 
conviction that Cora and thy child are lost for ever. 
Alon, O Rolla ! you distract me ! 



RoL A moment's further pause, and all is lost. 
The dawn approaches. Fear not for me — I will 
treat with Pizarro as for surrender and submisuon. 
I shall gain time, doubt not, while thou, with a 
chosen band, passing the secret way, mayst at 
night return — release thy friend, and bear him 
back in triumph. Yes, hasten, dear Alonzo ! 
Even now I hear the frantic Cora call thee ! — 
Haste ! haste ! haste 1 

Alon. Rolla, I fear your friendship drives me 
from honour, and from right. 

RoL Did Rolla ever counsel dishonour to his 
friend ? 

Alon. Oh ! my preserver ! [Embraces him. 

RoL I feel thy warm tears dropping on my 
cheek. Go ! I am rewarded. — [^Throws the Friar's 
garment over Alonzo.] There ! conceal thy face ; 
and that they may not clank, hold fast thy chains. 
Now — God be with thee ! 

Alon, At night we meet again. Then, so aid me 
Heaven ! I return to save — or — perish with thee I 

\JExit, 

RoL He has passed the outer porch. He is 
safe ! He will soon embrace his wife and child ! — 
Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong me ? This is 
the first time throughout my life I ever deceived 
man. Forgive me, God of truth ! if I am wrong. . 
Alonzo flatters himself that we shall meet again. 
— ^Yes — there! — [Lifting his hands to heaven"] 
assuredly, we shall meet again : — ^there possess in 
peace the joys of everlasting love and friendship — 
on earth, imperfect and embittered. I will retire, 
lest the guard return before Alonzo may have 
passed their lines. IRetires into the dungeon. 

Enter Elviea . 

Elv, No, not Pizarro's brutal taunts, not the 
glowing admiration which I feel for this noble 
youth, shall raise an interest in my harassed bosom 
which honour would not sanction. If he reject the 
vengeance my heart has sworn against the tyrant, 
whose death alone can save this land, yet, shall the 
delight be mine to restore him to his Cora's arms, 
to his dear child, and to the unoffending people, 
whom his virtues guide, and valour guards.— 
Alonzo, come forth ! 

Re-enter Rolla. 

Ha ! who art thou ? where is Alonzo ? 

RoL Alonzo' s fled. 

Elv. Fled! 

RoL Yes — and he must not be pur8ued.-i-Par- 
don this roughness, — [Seizing her hand] but a 
moment's precious to Alonzo's flight. 

Elv, What if I call the guard > 

RoL Do so — Alonzo still gains time. 

Elv. What if thus I free myself I 

IShotos a dagger. 

RoL Strike it to my heart — still, with the con- 
vulsive grasp of death, I'll hold thee fast. 

Elv. Release me — I give my faith, I neither 
will alarm the guard nor cause pursuit. 

RoL At once I trust thy word : a feeling bold- 
ness in those eyes assures me that thy soul is 
noble. 

Elv, What is thy name ? Speak freely : by my 
order the guard is removed beyond the outer porch. 

RoL My name is Rolla. 

Elv. The Peruvian leader ? 

RoL I was so yesterday : to-day, the Spaniards' 
captive. 

L2 
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Eh. And (riendghip (or AIooio 'moved tbee to 
this act P 

Bol. klonzo is my friend, I am prepared to die 
for him. Yet is the cause a motive Btronger far 
than fiiendahip. 

Elv. One only passion else coold urge such 
generous rashness. 

Rnl. And that is— 

EIr. Love? 

Ral. Trne! 

Eh. Gallant, ingeanoDS RoUa 1 Know tliBt 
my purpDie here was thine i sod vere I to bsse 
thy friend— 

- Rol. How 1 ■ woman blBBsed with geDtleaeaa 
and courage, and yet not Cora ! 

Eh. Does SoUa tiiink so mEBnl; of all femaJe 



Rol, Not so — yon 



1 hetter than 



EIb. Were I to save thee, RoUa, from the 
tyrant's vengeance, restore thee to thy native 
land, and thy native land to peace, HOuMst thou 
not rai>k Elvira with the good ? 

Ral. To judge the action,! maat know the means. 

E!b. Take this dagger. 

Rol. HowtobcnBed? 

Elv. 1 will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro Bleeps : — The Bcout^e of innocence, Ibe 
of thy race, the fiend that deaalates thy 



licted CI 



ntry. 



Ral, Have jDO not heen injured hy Piiarro ? 

Elv. Deeply as ecora and insalt can infaie their 
deadly veooni. 

Rol, And you ask that I shall murder him in 
hia sleep ! 

EIb. Wonld he not have murdered Alonio in 
his chains ? He that Bleeps, and he that's hound, 
are equally defenceless. Hear Die, Rolla — so may 
I proBper in this periloDS act, as searching my full 
heart, I have put by all raucorona motive of pri- 
vate vengeance there, and feel that 1 advance to 
my dread parpose in the cause of hnmao nature, 
and at the call of eocred justice. 

Rot. The God of juslloe sanctities no evil as a 
step towards good. Great actions cannot be 
achieved by wicked means. 

Elv. Then, Peruvian I since thou dost feel so 
coldly for thy country's wrongs, this hand, thougli 
it revolt niy son), shall strike the blow. 

Rol. Then is thy destruction certain, and for 
l^ero thon perishest I — Give roe the dagger ! 

Eh. Now follow me.— But first, and dreadful is 
the hard necessity, you must strike down the guard. 

Rol, The soldier who was on duty here ? 

Mh, Yes, him — else, seeing thee, the alarm will 
be inatant. 

Rol. And I must stab that soldier as I pass ? — 
Take hack thy dagger. 

£lp. RoUal 

Sol. That Boldier, mark me, is a man. All are 
not men that bear the human form. He refused 
my prayers, refnaed my gold, denying to admit me, 
till his own feelings bribed him. For my nation's 
Mfet y, I would not barm that man '. 

Then he must with ua— 1 will answer for 

ty. 
I. Be that plainly understood between ui : 
i, whate'er hetido oar enterprise, I will not 
ir of that man's head, to save my heart- 
I Itriaga from consuming tire. [_Ermal. 



SCENE II.— PizAREo's Tenl. 



Elv, There '. — Now, lose not a moment. 

Rol. Yon muet leave me now. This scens ot 

blood fits not a woman's presence. 
EIb. But a moment's pause may- 
Bui, Go, retire to your own tent, and ratnm 

not here — I will come to you. Be tlMra not: known 

in this buBiness, I implore you ! 

Elv. I will withdraw the guard that waita. [Eiil. 
Hoi. Now have I in my power the accursed 

destroyer of my country's peace : yet tranquilly he 



ly ! away ! — Hideoua 
thus I 
-the halm of sweet 



Pi,<. [In Aii ileep.-] 
fiends!— Tear not my ho 

Rol. No : I was in e 
repose he never more can know. Look here, 
ambition's foots ! ye, by nhoBe inhuman pride the 
bleeding aacrifice of nations is held as nothing, 
behold the rest of the guilty I — He is at tny mercy 
— and one blow ! — No I my heart and band refuse 
the act ; Rolla cannot be an assassin I^Yet EWira 
must be saved ! — \_Apfroachei the caucA.] Ki- 

Fix. ISIaTltiip.] Who?— Guard !— 
Rol. Speak not- another word is thy death. 
Call not lor aid I this arm will be swifCer thin thy 



Fit. Whoartlhon 



'hat is thy will? 

enemy 1 Peruvian RoUa I 

ly will, or I could have slain 



Pit. Spea 



what else ? 






n-mol 



yet wrong or iojure thee. Or 
any of thy nation? Didst thou, or any of thy 
nation, ever yet show mercy to a Pemvian in your 
power ? Now shalt thon feel, and if thou hast a 
heart thou'lt feel it keeuly, a Peruvian's vengeance) 
—[Drops the dagger al Ma feel-l There! 

Fix. la it possible ! [ (Cutti mUs «n/!»~W. 

Rol. Can Pizarro be gurpriaed at this? I 
thought forgiveness of injuries had been the Chris- 
tian's precept. Thou » 



t U the 

X. Rolla, thou hast indeed surprised — sabdned 



Eh. Is it done? Ishedead?— [AVea Pizakro.] 
How '. still living I Then I am lost ■ And ibt 
you, wretched PeruviaiiB ! mercy is no more I — 
O Rolla! treacherous, or cowardly 1 

Fiz. How ! can it be that— 

Rol. Away! — Elvira epeatBahe knows not what! 
— [To Elviba.] Leave me, I conjure you, with 
Piiarro. 

£/i>.Howl Rolla. doBt thou thiuklahallTetruA; 
or that I meanly will deny, that ia thy hand I 
placed a poniard to be plunged into that tynnt'ft 
heart ? No : my Eole regret is, that I trusted to 
thy weakness, and did not strike the blow myscU. 



SCENE II. 



PIZARRO; 
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Too soon thou'it learn that mercy to that man is 
direct cruelty to all thy race ! 

Piz. Guard ! quick ! a guard, to seize this frantic 
woman. 

Elv, Yes, a guard ! I call them too ! And soon 
I know they'll lead me to ray death. But think 
not, Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes shall 
awe me for a moment ! Nor think that woman's 
anger, or the feelings of an injured heart, prompted 
me to this design — no ! Had I been only influenced 
so — thus failing, shame and remorse would weigh 
me down. But though defeated and destroyed, as 
now I am, such is the greatness of the cause that 
urged me, I shall perish, glorying in the attempt, 
and my last breath of life shall speak the proud 
avowal of my purpose — to have rescued millions 
of innocents from the bloodthirsty tyranny of one 
— by ridding the insulted world of thee. 

Hoi. Had the act been noble as the motive — 
Rolla wotdd not have shrunk from its performance. 

Enter Guards. 

Piz» Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to 
kill your leader. 

Elv. Touch me not, at the peril of your soub ; 
-r— I am your prisoner, and will follow you. — But 
thou, their triumphant leader, shalt hear me. Yet, 
first — for thee, Rolla, accept my forgiveness ; even 
had I been the victim of thy nobleness of heart, I 
should have admired thee for it. But 'twas myself 
provoked my doom : — thou wouldst have shielded 
me. Let not thy contempt follow me to the grave. 
Didst thou but know the speU-like arts by which 
this hypocrite first undermined the virtue of a 
guileless heart ! how^ even in the pious sanctuary 
wherein I dwelt, by corruption and by fraud, he 
practised upon those in whom I most confided — 
till my distempered fancy led me, step by step, 
into the abyss of guilt — 

Piz. Why am I not obeyed ? Tear her hence ! 

Elv, 'Tis past — but didst thou know my story, 
Rolla, thou wouldst pity me. 

Rol. From my soul I do pity thee ! 

Piz. Villains ! drag her to the dungeon !•— pre- 
pare the torture instantly. 

Elv, Soldiers, but a moment more — 'tis to 
applaud your general. — It is to tell the astonished 
world, that, for once, Pizarro's sentence is an act 
of justice : yes, rack me with the sharpest tortures 
that ever agonised the human frame, it will be 
Justice. Yes, bid the minions of thy fury wrench 
forth the sinews of those arms that have caressed, 
and even have defended thee ! Bid them pour 
burning metal into the bleeding cases of these eyes, 
that so oft — oh, God ! — have hung with love and 
homage on thy looks — then approach me bound on 
the abhorred wheel — ^there glut thy savage eyes 
with the convulsive spasms of that dishonoured 
bosom, which was once thy pillow ! — Yet will I 
bear it all ; for it will be justice, all ! And when 
thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, hoping 
that thy unshrinking ears may at last be feasted 
with the music of my cries, I will not utter one 
shriek or groan, but to the last gasp my body's 
patience shall deride thy vengeance, as my soul 
defies thy power. 

Piz. Hearest thou the wretch whose hands were 
even now prepared for murder ? 

Rol. Yes ! and if her accusation's false, thou 
wilt not shrink from hearing her : if true, thy bar- 



barity cannot make her suffer the pangs thy 
conscience will inflict on thee. 

Elv. And now, farewell, world! — Rolla, fare- 
well !— Farewell, thou condemned of Heaven ! [to 
PizARRo] for repentance and remorse, I know, 
will never touch thy heart. — ^We shall meet again. 
— Ha ! be it thy horror here to know that we shall 
meet hereafter ! And when thy parting hour 
approaches — hark to the knell, whose dreadful beat 
will strike to thy despairing soul. Then will vibrate 
on thy ear the curses of tibe cloistered saint from 
whom you stole me. Then the last shrieks which 
burst from my mother's breaking heart, as she 
died, appealing to her God against the seducer of 
her child ! Then the blood-stifled groan of my 
murdered brother — murdered by thee, fell monster! 
— seeking atonement for his sister's ruined honour. 
— I hear them now ! To me the recollection's 
madness ! — ^At such an hour — what will it be to 
thee ? 

Piz. A moment's more delay, and at the peril 
of your lives — 

Elv. I have spoken^— .and the last mortal frailty 
of my heart is past. — And now, with an undaunted 
spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my 
destiny. That I could not live nobly, has been 
Pizarro's act : that I will die nobly, shall be my 
own. lExit, guarded. 

Piz. Rolla, I would not thou, a warrior, valiant 
and renowned, shouldst credit the vile tales of this 
frantic woman. The cause of all this fury — O ! 
a wanton passion for the rebel youth Alonzo, now 
my prisoner. 

Rol. Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Rol. I came to rescue him — to deceive his guard 
— I have succeeded ; — I remain thy prisoner. 

Piz. Alonzo fled ! — Is then the vengeance 
dearest to my heart never to be gratified ? 

Rol. Dismiss such passions from thy heart, then 
thou'lt consult its peace. 

Piz, I can face all enemies that dare confront 
me — I cannot war against my nature. 

Rol. Then, Plzarro, ask not to be deemed a 
hero: to triumph o'er ourselves is the only conquest 
where fortune makes no claim. In battle, chance 
may snatch the laurel from thee, or chance may 
place it on thy brow, but in a contest with yourself, 
be resolute, and the virtuous impulse must be the 
victor. 

Piz. Peruvian ! thou shalt not find me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous. Return to your country- 
men — you are at liberty. 

Rol. Thou dost act in this as honour and as 
duty bid thee. 

Piz, I cannot but admire thee, Rolla : I would 
we might be friends. 

Rol. Farewell 1 pity Elvira ! become the friend 
of virtue — and thou wilt be mine. lExU. 

Piz. Ambition 1 tell me what is the phantom I 
have followed ? where is the one delight which it 
has made my own ? My fame is the mark of 
envy, my love the dupe of treachery, my glory 
eclipsed by the boy I taught, my revenge defeated 
and rebuked by the rude honour of a savage foe, 
before whose native dignity of soul I have sunk 
confounded and subdued ! I would I could retrace 
my steps ! — I cannot Would I could evade my 
own reflections ! — No ! thought and memory are 
my hell ' lExit 
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ACT V. 



SCENE l,-^A Forest. In the back-ground, a 

Hut. 

CoaA it ditcovered leaning over her Child, %eho is laid on a 
bed cf leaves and noss.-^A Storm, with thunder and 
lightning. 

Cora. O Nature 1 thou hast not the strength of 
love. My anxious spirit is untired in its march ; 
my wearied shivering frame sinks under it. And 
for thee, my boy, when faint beneath thy lovely 
burden, could I refuse to give thy slumbers that 
poor bed of rest ! O my child ! were I assured 
thy father breathes no more, how quickly would I 
lay me down by thy dear side ! — but down — down 
for ever! — {Thunder and lightning.'] I ask thee 
not, unpitying storm ! to abate thy rage, in mercy 
to poor Cora's misery ; nor whUe thy thunders 
spare his slumbers will I disturb my sleeping 
cherub. Though Heaven knows I wish to hear 
the voice of life, and feel that life is near me. 
But I will endure all while what I have of reason 
holds. iSings. 

Yee, yes, be merciless, thou tempest dire ; 

'Unaw*d, unahelter'd, I thy fury brave : 
111 bare my bosom to thy forked fire, 

Let it but guide me to Alonzo's grave ! 

O'er his pale corse then while thy lightnings glare, 
111 press his clay-cold lips, and perish there. 

But thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thou'lt rise to life and joy— 

Thy father never ! — 
Thy laughing ^es will meet the light, 
Unconscious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. 

On yon green bed of moss there lies my child. 
Oh ! safer lies from these chill'd arms apart ; 

He sleeps, sweet lamb { nor heeds the tempest wild. 
Oh ! sweeter sleeps, than near this breaking heart. 

Alas ! my babe, if thou wouldst pcaoeful rest, 
Thy cradle must not be thy moth^s breast. 

Yet, thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thoult rise to life and Joy— 

Thy fathor never ! — 
Thy laughing eyes will meet the light. 
Unconscious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. IThunder and l^htnir^. 

Still, still implacable 1 unfeeling elements ! yet 
still dost thou sleep, my amiUng innocent 1 O 
death ! when wilt thou grant to this babe's mother 
such repose ? Sure I may shield thee better from 
the storm ; my veil may — 

iWhile she is wrapping her mantle and her veil over 
him, Alonzo's voice is heard at a great distance. 

Alan. Cora ! 

Cora. Ha ! ZRises. 

Alon. Cora! 

Cora. Oh, my heart! Sweet Heaven, deceive 
me not ! — Is it not Alonzo's voice ? 

Alon. [Nearer,] Cora! 

Cora, It is — ^it is Alonzo ! 

Alon. \^Nearer still.'] Cora! my beloved! — 

Cora. Alonzo ! — Here ! here ! — Alonzo ! 

[Runs out. 



I 



Enter two Spanish Soldiers. 

1 Sold. 1 tell you we are near our out-posts, 
and the word we heard just now was the counter- 
sign. 

2 Sold. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their secret passage through the 
rocks, will prove a lucky chance to us. Pizarro 
will reward us. 

1 Sold, This way : the sun, though clouded, is 
on our left. — IPerceives the Child.] What have 
we here ? — A child, as I'm a soldier ! 

2 Sold. 'Tis a sweet little babe ! Now would it 
be a great charity to take this infant from its 
pagan mother's power. 

1 Sold. It would so : I have one at home shall 
play with it. — Come along. [Exeunt with the ChUd. 
Cora. [ fVithout.] This way, dear Alonzo ! 
Re-enter CoaA with Axonzo. 

Now am I right — there — there — under that tree. 

Was it possible the instinct of a mother's heart could 

mistake the spot .' Now will you look at him as 

he sleeps, or shall I bring him waking, with his full 

blue laughing eyes, to welcome you at once ? — 

Yes, yes ! — Stand thou there ; I'U snatch him from 

his rosy slumber, blushing like the perfumed mom. 

iShe runs up to the spot, and finding only the maiMe 

and veil, which she tears from the ground, and the 

Child pone, shrieks. 

Alon, [Running to her.] Cora ! my heart's 
beloved ! 

Cora. He is gone ! 

Alon. Eternal God ! 

Cora. He is gone ! — my child ! my child ! 

Alon. Where did you leave him ? 

Cora, [Dashing herself on the spot.] Here ! 

Aloru Be calm, beloved Cora ; he has waked 
and crept to a little distance ; we shall find him. 
Are you assured this was the spot you left him in ? 

Cora. Did not these hands make that bed and 
shelter for him \ and is not this the veil that 
covered him ? 

Alon. Here is a hut yet unobserved. 

Cora. Ha I yes, yes ! there lives the savage 
that has robbed me of my child. — [Beats at the 
door.] Give me back my child ! restore to me my 
boy! 

Enter Las-Casas from the huU' 

Las-Cas» Who calls me frt>m my wretched 
solitude ? 

Cora, Give me back my child I — [Goes into the 
hutf and calls] Fernando ! 

Alon, Almighty powers ! do my eyes deceive 
me 1 Las-Casas ! 

LaS'Cas. Alonzo, my beloved young friend ! 

Alon, My revered instructor ! [Embracing. 

Re-enter Cora. 

Cora^ Will you embrace this man before he 
restores my boy ? 

Alon. Alas, my friend ! in what a moment of 
misery do we meet ! 

Cora. Yet his look is goodness and humanity. — 
Good old man, have compassion on a wretched 



moUier, and I will be your BBrvaat vhile I Uti 
But do not— for pity's sake, do not say yoa I 
him not ; do not say you hate not aeeo him. 

L/a-Cai. What can this mean ? 

Ahn. She is my wife. Juat rescued from 
SpuilardB' priaou, 1 Learned ahe had fled to Ihia 
wild foreat. Hearing my voice, ahe left the child, 
and flew to meet me : he waa left sleeping under 

Lot-Cat. How ! did you leave him ? 

Cora. Oh, you are right I right I uDuatural mo- 
Uier that I wag I I left my child, I forsook my 
ioDDceDt 1 — But I will fly to the earth's brink hut 
I will find bim. IRmt o«t. 

Alan. Forgive me, Laa-Caaas, I must follow 
her ; for at oigbt I attempt brate Rolla's reecae. 

I,at.Cai. 1 will not leave thee, Alonzo. You 
moat try to lead her to the right : that way lies 
your camp. Wait not my infirm steps : I follow 
thee, my friend. lExaml. 



SCENE II.— TAc Oalpott of the Spaaith Camp. 
In the back-grOHud a torrent, over vihich a 
bridge it formed by a felled tree. Trumpeta 
loatui toilhotit. 

Ealtr AuuDHo. /DR<H«d fty Sollien Uadlna Rolla in 

Aim. Bear him along ; his story mult be false. 

Rai. False ! Rolla ntter falsehood ! I would I 
had thee in a desert with thy troop around thee, 
and I hat with my sword in this uoahackled 
hand I ITnmpelt wiUiwl. 

Aim. la it to be credited, that Rolla, the 
renowned FeruTian hero, abonld be detected like 
a spy, skulking through our camp ? 

Ral. Skulking! 

Aim. But answer to the general ; he is here. 



Pit. What do I see ? Rolla I 

Rol. Oh, to thy shrprise, no doubt ! 

Fix. And bound too ! 

Rol. So fast, tbon needest not fear a 



Aim. The guardji Bnrpriaed him paaung onr Out- 

Pie. Release him instantly ! — Beliere me, I 
r^ret this insult. 

Rol. You feel then as you ought. 

Pis. Nor can I brook to aee a warrior of Rolla's 
fame diaarmed, — Accept thia, though it has been 
thy enemy'a.—CGisei a aujord.] The Spaniarda 
know the courtesy that's due to valour. 

Rol. And the Peruilan how to forget offence. 

Pie. May not Rolla and Pizarro cease to be 

Rol. When the sea divides us; yes !— Ma; I 

Pit. Freely. 

Rol. And ahoU I not ag^ he intercepted ? 

Pia. No I— Let the word he given that Rolla 
paasea freely. 

Enter D» VILLA and Soldiers. w*(ft Alcbio'i ChlH. 

Dai. Here are two soldiers, captived yesterday, 
who have escaped from the Peruvian hold, — and 



by the secret way we have so long eadeaianred lo 
discover. 

Pie. Silence, imprudent ! — SeesI thou not— 

Dav. In their way, they fbond a Peruvian child, 

'Pia. What ia the imp to me ? — Bid them tw 



Pia. Ha 1 Alonio's chad I— Welcome, t 

pretty hostage.— Now Alonzo ia again my prisoner 1 

Rol. TboD wilt not keep the infant from " 

Piz. WiU 1 not 1— What, when I shall n 
Alonzo in the beat of the victorious fight—pinkest 
thou I shall not have a check opon the volonr of 
his heart, when he is reminded that a word of mine 
is thia child's death ? 

Rol. I do not ondBrstand you. 

Pi*. My vengeance baa a long arrear of hate t( 
settle with Alonzo ! and this pledge may lielp tc 
settle the account. 

Rol. Man '. man I art thon a man ? couldst thou 
hurt that innocent ?— By Heaven 1 it's smiling in 

Pit. Tell me, does it resemble Cora i 

Rol. nzarro I tbon halt set my heart on fire. 
If thou dost harm that child — think not his bloot 
will sink into the barren aand, — No ! faithful tc 
the eager bope that now trembles in this indignant 
heart, 'twill rise to Che common God of nature an ' 
humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance on h 
accursed destroyer's head. 

Pii. Be that peril mine. 

Rol. [Thromnghimuffathitfeet.} Behold n 
at thy feet— me, Rolla !— me, the preserver of th, 
life ! — me, that have never yet bent or bowed before 
created man ! — In humble agony I sue to you — 
prostrate 1 implore you — but spare that child, and 
I will be joor slave. 

Piz. Rolla '. still art thou free to go— this boy 

Rol. Then was this sword Heaven's gift, not 
thine '. — [Settei the Child.] Who moves one step 
to follow me, dies upon the spot. 

Pis. Pursue him instantly — but spare his life. — 
[Exeunt Datilla oruf ALiiAaBO aitk Soldiers.] 
Withwhatfuryhe defends himself;— Ha! he fella 
them to the ground — and now — 

Aim. Three of your brave soldiers are already 
victims to your command to spare thia madm ' 
Ufe ; and if he once gains the thicket- 
Pis. Spare him no longer.- [£jjf Aluaoho.] 
Ilieir guns must reach him — he'll yet escape — hol- 
loa lo those horse — the Peruvian sees them — and 
now he turns among the rocks— then is hia retreat 
cut off. — [Rolla orosset the aoodm bridge over 
the eataraet, puriued by the Soldiers — Ihey fire at 
him — a that s/rikee him.] Now ! quick ! quick ! 
seize the child '. 
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Dcm, No— he bears his death with him* Believe 
me, I saw him struck upon the side. 

Ptjtr. But the child is saved — Alonzo's child! 
Oh ! the furies of disappointed vengeance I 

Aim. Away with the revenge of words ! — let us 
to deeds. Forget not we have acquired the know- 
ledge of the secret pass, which through the rocky 
cavern's gloom brings you at once to the strong- 
hold, where are lodged their women and their 
treasures. 

Piz, Right, Almagro ! Swift as thy thought 
draw forth a daring and a chosen band — I will not 
wait for numbers. — Stay, Almagro ! Yalverde is 
informed Elvira dies to-day ? 

Aim, He is — and one request alone she — 

Piz, I'll hear of none. 

Aim. The boon is small — 'tis but for the novi- 
ciate habit which you first beheld her in — she wishes 
not to suffer in the gaudy trappings, which remind 
her of her shame. 

Piz, Well, do as thou wilt — ^but tell Valverde, 
at our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me 
hear that she is dead. \Exewn% teveralljf. 



SCENE III.— Ataliba's Tent. 

Enter ATALiBAt /oUowed bjf Cora and Alonzo. 

Cora, Oh ! avoid me not, Ataliba 1 To whom, 
but to her king, is the wretched mother to address 
her griefis ? Tlie gods refuse to hear my prayers 1 
Did not my Alonzo fight for you ? and will not my 
sweet boy, if thou'lt but restore him to me, one 
day fight thy battles too ? 

AUm, Oh ! my suffering love — ^my poor heart- 
broken Cora ! — you but wound our sovereign's 
feeling soul, and not relieve thy own. 

Cora, Is he our sovereign, and has he not the 
power to give me back my child ? 

Ata. When I reward desert, or can relieve my 
people, I feel what is the real glory of a king — ^when 
I hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I mourn 
the impotence of all mortal power. 

Soldiers. [WitTiouL] RollalRoUa! RoUa! 

Enter Roixa, bleeding, with the ChM,/oUowed by 
Peruvian Soldiers. 

RoL Thy child ! 

lOivei the Child into Cora's arms, and /alls. 
Cora, Oh God ! — there's blood upon him ! 
Rol. 'Tis my blood, Cora ! 
Alon. Rolla, thou diest ! 
Rol. For thee, and Cora. IDies. 

Enter Orano. 

Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 
rocks. Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 

Alou. Ix)se not a moment ! Swords, be quick ! 
Your wives and children cry to you. Bear our 
loved hero's body in the van : 'twill raise the fury 
of our men to madness. Now, fell Pizarro ! the 
death of one of us is near ! — Away ! Be the word 
of assault. Revenge and Rolla ! lExeunt. Charge. 



SCENE IV.— ^ Recess among the Rocks. 

Enter Pizarro, Almagro, Valvsrdb, and Spanish 

Soldiers. 

Piz. Well ! if surrounded, we must perish in 
the centre of them. Where do RoUa and Alonzo 
hide their heads ? 

Enter Aloxzo, Orako, and Peruvian Warriors. 

Alon. Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo's sjrord 
shall speak for RoUa. 

Piz. Thou knowest the advantage of thy 
numbers. Thou darest not singly face Pizarro. 

Ahn. Peruvians, stir not a man ! Be this con 
test only ours. 

Piz. Spaniards! observe ye the same. — [Charge, 
They fight. Alonzo's shield is broken^ and he is 
heat down,'] Now, traitor, to thy heart ! 

\,At this moment Elvira enters, liabited at tohen 
VizA-Rno first beheld her. Piearro, appalled, stag- 
gers back. Alonzo renews the fight, and slays him. 
Loud shouts from the Peruvians. 

Enter Ataliba. 

Ata. My brave Alonzo ! {_Embraces Alonzo. 

Aim. Alonzo, we submit. — Spare us ! we will 
embark, and leave the coast. 

Vol. Elvira will confess I saved her life; she 
has saved thine. 

Alon. Fear not. You are safe. 

[Spaniards lay doien their arms. 

Elv. Yalverde speaks the truth ; nor could he 
think to meet me here. An awful impulse which 
my soul could not resist impelled me hither. 

Alon, Noble Elvira I my preserver \ How can 
I speak what I, Ataliba, and his rescued country, 
owe to thee ! If amid this grateful nation thou 
wouldst remain — 

Elv. Alonzo, no ! the destination of my future 
life is fixed. Humbled in penitence, I will endea- 
vour to atone the guilty errors, which, however 
masked by shallow cheerfulness, have long oon> 
sumed my secret heart When, by my sufferings 
purified,' and penitence sincere, my soul shall dare 
address the throne of mercy in behalf of others, 
for thee, Alonzo, for thy Cora, and thy child, for 
thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the innocent 
race you reign over, shall Elvira's prayers address 
the God of nature. — Yalverde, you have preserved 
my life. Cherish humanity, avoid the foul exam- 
ples thou hast viewed. — Spaniards, returning to 
your native home, assure your rulers they mistake 
the road to glory or to power. Tell them, that the 
pursuits of avarice, conquest, and ambition, never 
yet made a people happy, or a nation great. 
{Casts a look <if agony on the dead body of Pizarro at 
she passes, and exit. Flourish of trumpets. Val- 
VERDB, Almagro, and Spanish Soldiers, exeunt, 
bearing off Puarro's body. 

Alon. Ataliba I think not I wish to check the 
voice of triumph, when I entreat we first may pay 
the tribute due to our loved Holla's memory. 
[-4 solemn march. Procession of Peruvian Soldiers, 
bearing Rolla's body on a bier, surrounded by mili- 
tary trophies. The Prints and Priestesses attending 
chant a dirge over the bier. Alonzo and Cora kneel 
on either side of it, and kiss Rolla's hands in silent 
agony. The curtain slowly descends. 
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Ere yet suspense has still' d its throbbing fear, 

Or melancholy wiped the grateful tear, 

While e'en the miseries of a sinking state, 

A monarch's danger, and a nation's fate. 

Command not now your eyes with grief to flow, 

Lost in a trembling mother's nearer wo ; 

What moral lay shall poetry rehearse, 

Or how shall elocution pour the verse 

So sweetly, that its music shall repay 

The loyed illusion which it drives away ? 

Mine is the task, to rigid custom due, 

To me ungrateful as 'tis harsh to you. 

To mar the work the tragic scene has wrought, 

To rouse the mind that broods in pensive thought. 

To scare reflection, which, in absent dreams, 

Still lingers musing on the recent themes ; 

Attention, ere with contemplation tired, 

To turn from all that pleased, from all that fired ; 

To weaken lessons strongly now impress'd, 

And chill the interest glowing in the breast — 

Mine is the task ; and be it mine to spare 

The souls that pant, the griefs they see, to share ; 

Let me with no unhallowed jest deride 

The sigh, that sweet compassion owns with pride — 

The sigh of comfort, to affliction dear, 

That kindness heaves, and virtue loves to hear. 

E'en gay Thalia will not now refuse 

This gentle homage to her sister-muse. 

O ye, who listen to the plaintive strain. 
With strange enjoyment, and with rapturous pain, 
Who erst have felt the Stranger's lone despair, 
And Haller's settled, sad, remorseful care. 
Does RoUa's pure affection less excite 
The inexpressive anguish of delight ? 



Do Cora's fears, which beat without control. 

With lesb solicitude engross the soul ! 

Ah, no ! your minds with kindred zeal approve 

Maternal feeling, and heroic love. 

You must approve : where man exists below. 

In temperate climes, or midst drear wastes of 

snow, 
Or where the solar fires incessant flame. 
Thy laws, all-powerful Nature, are the same : 
Vainly the sophist boasts, he can explain 
The causes of thy universal reign — 
More vainly woidd his cold presumptuous art 
Disprove thy general empire o'er the heart : 
A voice procleums thee, that we must believe, 
A voice, that surely speaks not to deceive ; 
That voice poor Cora heard, and closely press'd 
Her darling infant to her fearful breast ; 
Distracted dared the bloody field to tread. 
And sought Alonzo through the heaps of dead, 
Eager to catch the music of his breath. 
Though faltering in the agonies of death. 
To touch his lips, though pale and cold, once 

more, 
And clasp his bosom, though it stream 'd with gore ; 
That voice too RoUa heard, and, greatly brave, 
His Cora's dearest treasure died to save ; 
Gave to the hopeless parent's arms her child, 
Beheld her transports, and, expiring, smiled. 
That voice we hear— oh ! be its will obey'd ! 
'Tis valour's impulse, and 'tis virtue's aid — 
It prompts to all benevolence admires, 
To all that heavenly piety inspires, 
To all that praise repeats through lengthen'd years, 
That honour sanctifies, and time reveres. 



THE END. 
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